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»* that changeable filter in Demuth Pipes works wonders 
Its 66 baffle construction filters out flakes, tars and nicotine 
¢ Soaks up bitter juices before smoke reaches your mouth. 


¢ Releases the rich fragrant aroma of the purified smoke. 


¢ Cools the smoke amazingly and practically eliminates 
tongue bite. 

Hand-made of the finest imported briar-root money can 
buy, in carefully selected grains, Demuth Absorbent Filter 
Pipes are the world’s finest pipes. For complete pipe smok- 
ing enjoyment, choose your Demuth today from 40 popular 
styles and finishes. 

For new style booklet write Wm. Demuth & Co. Inc., N. Y, 22 


ROYAL DEMUTH, standard of values in fine pipes . . $3.50 
DEMUTH ARISTOCRAT, with “Shurlock” screw bit. . $5.00 


DEMUTH GOLD DOT, 14K Solid Gold Band. 
With leather covered pipe rest $10.00 
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round, Back in Budapest after 17 years, Robert Capa discovers 
people there still talk, sing and love. Vincent Sheean reports on 
Japan, Ludwig Bemelmans lingers on the Isle of Capri, and 
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“TLL BET THOSE WORKERS at the Edgar Thomson Works in Pitts- 
burgh were glad to see me leave,” says Photographer Arthur H 
d’Arazien. “I held up production for an hour and a half, looking 
for the right angle, waiting for the hot cutoff saws to bite into the 
rail—even being choosy about which rail would be most photo- 
genic. I drove the safety engineer nearly crazy by taking off my 
sweated-up safety glasses when focusing. It was so hot | worked 
stripped to the waist though nobody else did. But [ got it finally 
in a single shot, using two assistants and 60 of the largest color 
flashbulbs made. Lens opening was f 8, exposure 14 
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Pp’ ACING your child 
in the right school 
or camp 


‘an be made 


easier by following 
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pages regularly. 
When camp time rolls 
around — and later 
school —this section 
is packed with choice 


ovesti 
suggestions. 
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CANADA 


Sincere appreciation to Author 
Sydney Morrell and to Photographers 
Pom and Jean Hollyman for a difficult 
job superbly done (Canada, August 
Howmpay) As one who has lived and 
traveled in all 10) provinces and the 
two territories of this great nation and 
loves it well, Lam deeply moved by the 
sweep and scope and warmth of your 
suga. 1 could wish that Mr 
Morrell had stretched the hospitality 
of your pages to include a paragraph 
the social and intellectual im- 
pact of the 19th Century mass immi- 
gration of the lcelanders, to ¢ 
Winnipeg and the And, 
among Canadian writers, to remember 
Mazo de la Roche, Martha Ostenso, 
and my late father-in-law Basil King of 
Charlottetown (The Inner Shrine, The 
Conquest of Fear) 

Sut Mr. Morrell has brilliantly cap- 


tured the essence of ¢ 


stressing 


rimli and 
prairies 


anada’s “ word- 


time, in’ which unhur- 


and vitally to achieve 


less dream” 
riedly its social 
show-piece to our troubled world: peace 
and dynamic harmony, not) through 
Nazi Gleichhaltung nor Marxist lock 
step, but in diversity and tolerance 

Newfoundlander 


So, as the 


gravely 
salutes you, raises his glass: “I 
bows taward ye!” 
REGINALD ORCUTT 
Vice- 
Mergenthaler Linoty pe Company 
New York 


President, Overseas 


*.—Ed. 


We nods acecordin 

I read with a critical eye, expect- 
ing, from previous experiences, to find 
at least several small inaccuracies 
Mr. Morrell is to be congratulated on 
his penetrating analysis of the ¢ 
dian character and spirit 

\ matter to which many Canadian 


ana- 


readers take exception is that of pro- 
portion. Had | no information 
concerning Canada other than Mr. 
Morrell’s article, | should regard the 
country as a quaint and primitive 
place, still jogging along in the horse- 
and-buggy stage 
and Indians, farmers and 
people living in log houses, but these 
examples on the fringes of settlement 
are not typical of the ¢ 


We have trappers 


bac k Ww ard 


anadian peo- 
ple The article is too top-heavy 
with Quebec material, although Quebec 
is but one of the 10 provinces, 


OCTOBER 


Mr. Morrell deals at too great 
length with the schism between English 
This 


divergence in points of view does exist 


and French speaking Canadians 


and receives some publicity at the time 
of a general election. But we not 
obsessed with our racial problem any 
more than millions of Americans are 
with the Negro problem. . 

I should like 


describing our ¢ 


are 


Some time to see an 


article anadian uni- 
versities, our literature 
We hig cities and tall buildings 
and streets jammed with traffic. While 
this is not particularly commendable, 


. art and music. 
have 


mention of such matters would help to 

give a more balanced picture of Canada 

and Canadians. Would it be possible to 

have this ideal article free from Indians 

and trappers, Mounties and 

sod Houses and snow 7 
ALLEN ROY EVANS, President 
Canadian Writers’ Service 
Vancourer, B. #4 


French, 
oxen, 


Howmpay plans future coverage of 
Canada’s large cities and urban phases 
of its life. We made no pretense of at- 
tempting to cover all of Canada in the 
August issue.—Ed. 


WISCONSIN INDIANS 


In Mark Schorer’s splendid article on 
Wisconsin (July Hotmpay), | was espe 
cially impressed with his masterly 
analysis of The Wisconsin Idea” 

Sut T regret that he did not touch on 
the Wisconsin Idea that was here before 


VOTE "OR 
fy 
} wt 


CuIER UGALALA | 


that wilderness democ- 
the 

They had a name for their do- 
W Gese~ oh’-seh, meaning “A 
good place in which to live.” which, 
according to most recent researches, is 


the white man, 


carried on by Venominee 


Indians 


racy 


thain 


considered the origin of the state's name 

My husband was a member of the 
Menominee Indian tribe. For 15 years I 
have made my home at Keshena on the 
Indian Reservation and have seen this 


“Wisconsin Idea” in action. 





Choosing their own chiefs by vote in 
their councils, where the women as 
well as the men had the franchise, and 
deciding other issues by vote in council, 
raising their own crops, trading, they 
were civilized before Nicolet discovered 
them in 1634... . These Indians suc- 
ceeded in their refusal to be removed to 
lands west of the Mississippi. Today 
they can chuckle (and often do) over 
their initial sit-down strike and their 
great timber-rich reservation: 300 
square miles of northwoods forests, 
lakes and streams, which when assigned 
to them in 1854 were considered of no 
use to anyone but Indians. 

With the timber boom of the 1870's 
the Menominees under Government 
supervision began to log out their tim- 
ber. Their white pine became the envy 
of the notorious Pine Ring and power- 
ful lobbies were set up to get the timber 
away from the Indians by hook or 
crook—mostly crook. Senator (“Old 
Bob”) La Follette was right on the job 
for the underdog as usual. He intro- 
duced in Congress a bill called The La 
Follette Act of 1908 which passed and 
created the enterprise known as The 
Menominee Indian Mills. This safe- 
guarded forever the Mlenominees’ inter- 
ests in their own forests and industry of 
logging, milling and reforestation. This 
is the only Indian-owned, Government- 
operated industry of its kind in the U.S. 
The Menominees are totally self-sup- 
porting. An advisory board elected by 
ballot by the tribe, which is made up of 
from 3000 to 4000 people, is the official 
voice of the tribe 

PHEBE JEWELL NICHOLS 
(MAS. ANGUS F. LOOKAROUND) 
AKeshena, W is. 


History refutes some of Reader 
Lookaround’s understandably parti- 
san beliefs. Historians generally agree 
that the meaning of the aboriginal 
word from which the name Wisconsin 
was derived is not known, though 
popular writers claim it means “gath- 
ering of the waters.”” More than 20 
different spellings appear on early 
maps. Some writers believe the name 
is of Chippewa origin. Before and long 
after contact with whites, M i 
culture was almost maritime. The 
office of tribal chief was generally 
hereditary, though councils were held 
to decide important questions. The 
Menominees agreed to remove to 
Minnesota in 1848, later changed their 
minds and requested the return of a 
portion of Wisconsin land. The tribe 
numbers about 2500, is admittedly 
the wealthiest in Wisconsin.—Ed. 
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HIGHEST DOME 


As a displaced Texan, [ protest the 
caption on Page 39 of July Houmpay: 
, The granite dome of this Italian 
Renaissance structure [Wisconsin cap- 


itol| is highest in U.S. after that of 


national capitol in Washington... .” 
Maybe so—but the Texas capitol at 
Austin comes before the national capi- 
tol in that it is seven feet higher. 
W. M. MCCORMICK 
New Orleans 


Correction accepted. The Wisconsin 
capitol dome is 283 feet high, Texas’ 
311.—Ed. 


REPUBLICAN BIRTHPLACE 


. . One thing for which you gave 
Wisconsin credit does not truly belong 
to it. That is the Birthplace of the Re- 
publican Party. You said it was sup- 
posedly the incubator of the party in 
the winter of 1854. We in Michigan 
prefer to believe that the party was 
born in our Jackson in July of 1854. 

MRS. FRANK C. STETLER 
Albion, Mich. 


Authorities generally agree that the 
Republican Party sprang up almost 
simultaneously in different states, 
that it “was not founded in the com- 
mon acceptance of the term, but just 
urew.”” Best opinion seems to be that 
the first actual meeting was possibly 
the one at Ripon, Wis., on Feb. 28, 
1854 (another source says March 20) 
when the name Republican was first 
adopted; credit for the “‘first con- 
vention of importance to adopt the 
name” generally goes to Jackson. The 
name Republican reportedly was first 
suggested in a letter written by Hor- 
ace Greeley.—Fad. 





WISCONSIN FAIRYLAND? 


... Where is this Wisconsin Houimpay 
talks about? Where is this fairyland 
(admittedly fading) of overwhelming 





traditions, romantic beginnings, and 
bucolic gemiillichkeit? W here is this land 
where everyone milks cows and sells 
cheese and sings about schnitzelbanks? 
Where is this green-and-golden billion- 
acre farm where nary a factory belches 
smoke... where, in short, foundries, 
machine shops and monkeywrenches 
have—unbelievably and perhaps glori- 
ously —never happened ? 

To rephrase the question, what ever 
became of Wisconsin industry? .. . In- 
dustry is the true Wisconsin colossus 
the veritable symbol of the state—for it 
is in industry that more Wisconsin peo- 
ple make their livings and it is through 
industry that Wisconsin very largely 
prospers. Industrial product in Wiscon- 
sin annually totals fire limes the value 
of agricultural product. ... Wisconsin is 
farms and forests and fish, by all means, 
but it is also much, much more. 

LOUIS SIDRAN 
Western Advertising Agency 
Racine, Wis. 


Reader Sidran apparently overlooks 
the facts that Wisconsin is the eighth 
ranking agricultural state in the 
country, that the 177,745 Wisconsin 
farms occupy 67.4 per cent of the 
state’s total area, that the total farm 
income is estimated annually to be 
$1,154.117,000. The value of Wiscon- 
sin’s manufactured products is esti- 
mated at $2,100,000,000—actually less 
than twice the value of agricultural 
products.—Ead. 





SPARTAN WAYS 


You described the rural ac- 
tivities of Sparta [Wisconsin] during the 
county-fair season by saying that the 
courthouse square is used for the dis- 
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Vacasonp 


There's a host of reasons why people like Vagabond Trailers. 
Through many years of use they have found that Vagabond gives 
the most in comfort, delightful interiors, proven conveniences, 


carefully planned arrangements and quality construction. There 


is a Vagabond for every use. . 


. various floor plans, a choice of 


sizes and appointments. You will want to examine the newest 


Vagabonds . . . and make your own comparisons. Write for the 


name of your dealer and the new color catalog today. 


$2250.00 
F.O.B. FACTORY 
Model 19 floor plan 


Other plans, and trailer 
sizes, shown in the 
color catalog. Write for 
it today. 


The interiors 
are created in 
exquisite good 
taste... details 
of color, line 
and form blend 
to make Vaga- 
bond's rooms 
attractive, pleas- 
ant and thor- 
oughly livable. 

















Vagabond Coach Manufacturing Co., Box 470, New Hudson, Mich. 
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play of rural produce and farm animals. 
1 am a student at Sparta High School 
and I have lived here all my life and I 
have yet to see animals being exhibited 
on the courthouse lawn. Around 15 
years ago the rural boys brought ani- 
mals in for judging and they used to do 
so by the county jail on the opposite 
side of the courthouse. ... Disgustingly 
[sic] yours, ROGER HALLINGSTAD 
Sparta, Wis. 


Though HOLIDAY's statement is cor- 
roborated by the WPA Guide to Wis- 
consin, the Sparta Chamber of Com- 
merce verifies Reader Hallingstad’s 
contradiction.—Ead. 


RIVAL CHOWDERS 


In New England Clambake (July 
Howmpay), you say: There is the great 
and unsettled spat about clam chowder 
involving the milk-base New England 
style versus the stewed-tomato © Vian 
hattan’ chowder...” To help us out 
here conduct tests of our own, will vou 
please print the best rec ipes available 
for both chowders ? MARSHALL HUNT 

Olympia, Wash. 


The Fishery Council of New York 
nmenmds: New England style: |, ¢. 
I salt pork. “, c. sliced onions, | 
qt. clams (reserve liquor), 3 ¢. sliced 
raw potatoes, 3c. milk, | tsp. salt, | 
tsp. Worcestershire sauce, ', tsp. pep- 
per. Lightly brown salt pork in sauce- 
pan, add onion, cook until soft; add 
clam liquor, potatoes; cook covered 20 
minutes; add milk, seasonings: cut 
clams in half, add; simmer 5 minutes. 
Yield 4 to 6 servings. Manhattan style: 
', Ib. diced salt pork, | large diced 
onion, L diced green pepper, Lc. each 
diced raw potatoes and diced raw 
celery, L No. 2". can tomatoes (3 ¢.), 3 
c. water, 2 tsp. salt, ', tsp. pepper, 24 
large clams shelled, cleaned and 
chopped, *‘, c. fine cracker crumbs. 
Cook pork in large kettle until del- 
icately brown, add onion, cook until 
lightly brown; add remaining vege- 
tables, water, seasonings; cook covered 
over simmer heat | hour; add el 
cook 5 minutes; add cracker crumbs. 
Vield 6 to 8 servings.—Fad. 


BEEF AND BEEFS 


Morris Markev’s America’s Farorite 
Veal (June Houtpay) is one of the 
most colorful and interesting stories on 
beef that [ have ever read 

PauL c. swrtu, Vice President 
Swift & Company 
Chicago 


Mr. Markey stated,” Meat placed in 
the freezer compartment and frozen 
solid will keep almost indefinitely, but 
its flavor is impaired rather than im- 
proved.” I disagree: freezing breaks 
down the membranous tissues and 
makes meat tender. . Mr. Markey 
stated, when writing of the preparation 
of steak for broiling, “ Some cooks like 
to smear the steak with mustard, and 
nearly all agree that salt and pepper 


should be rubbed carefully into the 
raw meat.” Salt on raw beef draws out 
all the juices and would tend to 
toughen il... . 9 MISS AUDREY SPENCE 
Walterboro, S. ¢ 


Mr. Markey said freezing impairs 
flavor (not tenderness), 1 he was 
writing about the hone refrigerator. 
where slow freezing might dry out the 
beef. Though Department of Agricul- 
ture experiments in 1915 indicated 
that fast freezing at -10 F. and below 
made beef more tender, later experi- 
ments by Swift and Armour indicated 
that the tenderizing effect of freezing 
was slight and impractical. Salting 
raw beef will not toughen it or draw 
out enough juices to matter—pro- 
vided it is cooked immediately after. 
Allowing salted raw beef to stand 
would, of course, cure it.—Ed. 


NO HAS-BEEN 


I read with interest the Vories article 

June Hottpay) pertaining to the Mu- 
sie Hall. It was nice of you, Mr. Hine, 
to remember me in the days of our re 
spective fuzzy upper lips {in Pittsburgh 
circa 1930 —Ed.)\. But why relegate me 
to the dark tombs of the forgotten — the 
has-beens? [am now alt the venerable 
age of 44 — surely there area few months 
left for me to labor in the vineyard! 
You compared the old with the new 
ind yet left me out of my rightful posi- 
tion as chief organist here since its 
opening. ... DICK LEIBERT 

Radio City Music Hall 

Veu dork 


We'll add now that Mr. Leibert 
(above) won a competition for his 
Music Hall position, has written a 
number of works for organ, and is 
described as handsome. blue-eyed. 
with blond wavy hair. His birthdate 
has been listed as 1903—but what's a 
couple of years between friends?—Ed. 


NO STYLE FOR MAMMA 


My husband and LT looked at Fashions 
for the Road (July Howtpay) and sighed, 
“Ah, lovely, lovely!” However, there 
was one Vilal point missing —namely, 
mothers traveling with their children 
What has your fashion expert to offer 
for the poor gal with feet in her lap, el 
bows in her eves, little hands in her 
hair and drools here and there? A 
barrel maybe? FRANCES DUGAN 


Svracuse 


No. Just sympathy.—Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square. Phila. 5, Pas No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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See romantic Rio. Revel in sunshine, scenery, and 
samba at one of the world’s greatest playgrounds 
Swim at Copacrbana. Taste sea food Brazilian style. 
Ride by cable car to the top of Sugarloaf. You'll 
never for; et the view of Rio’s magnificent harbor! 








t ( Ai | 
Linger in Lima, city of fabulous flowers where i a ER ong 
you find the charm of old-world Spain. Stay . | ) 7 , <a Ee ap a 
at the beautiful Country Club with a splendid [ ve SEP wi bios § 
outdoor pool . . . a suite of rooms may cost as Shop in gay “B. A.,”’ the Paris of the Americas. 
little as $6 a day. From Lima, take side trips | Remember, when you travel outside the U. S. for any 


to near-by Inca ruins at ancient Cuzco. period of 12 days or more, you may bring back as much 


as $400 worth of merchandise free of duty. 


Frost on the pumpkin reminds you that when it’s winter in the States it’s 
glorious summertime in South America, where you can live high at low cost. 
In only 54 hours’ flying time you can see fascinating places on this grand 


Air Tour... and you're never more than a day from the U.S. A. 

Let your Travel Agent describe various all-expense tours. Leave New York 
on Pan American’s famous Sleeperette*-equipped El PanAmericano, fly via 
Caribbean Islands to Rio, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. Or fly down the 


West Coast by Panagra’s El InterAmericano—\uxurious DC-6—from Miami 


; to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, Santiago, and across the Andes to “B. A.” 
Marvel at scenic Santiago. See the rich 
countryside nestled between brilliant snow- 
capped peaks. Sample superb Chilean wines, 
ays Seip Oe Seven, oe ee ee SANTIA Nos anes Purse. See your Travel Agent or call the nearest Pan American office. 
district—*‘as lovely as Switzerland’s own”! , ” 


PANAGRA PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Budget your trip, see all the highlights, stay at good hotels. Authorized 


tour operators will arrange all-expense tours to suit your time, taste, and 


®Trade Mark, Pan American Alrwa Inc 
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CUMULO-NIMBUS CLOUDS produce rain or snow or hail. This glowering giant is a full-fledged thunderhead which presaged a tornado. 


CLOUDS 


They're always doing something —good or bad—about the weather 


by HAL BORLAND 


CLOL DS are ' the earth's great rable, Limay look up tonight and see wafted from one hilltop to the next. Sead, 


«tilucent clouds traveling in the strato the ragged gray cloud which flies so low 
it the speed of an airplane, racing just before or just after a rainstorm, is 


remote winds. Yet, because they whipped along by winds of 30, 10 and 50 


twice exactly the si r they are ere reso far above the earth, they will seem == miles an hour. The most spectacular of 


ations of the earth e standing still among the stars all, the big cotton-ball cumulus clouds, 


the winds; and o are high-flying clouds, which zip) sometimes travel hundreds of miles, 


i} 
winds are the { 


tlong at spectacular speeds up where the — though at a stately pace of 15 or 20 and 
ternal gales are blowing. But the every rarely more than 35 miles an hour 
mare s-tail streamers, ri lay clouds that course the lower atmos Cloud names come from the Latin 
several mule rmore high phere are also travelers of Consequence 


Cumulus means a heap, and cumulus 
Only six or eight hours ago, those clouds Fog, which is me 


rely a cloud in contact — clouds are great, fluffy masses that look 


probably were over Chicago, neat 1 withthe earth, seems to have littl move like gigantic heaps of meringue. Nimbus 
thousand miles aways. H redlit re ment: vetit tlows down the vallevsandis | means rain, and nimbeo-stratus clouds are 
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those gray masses that close in on the 
earth, darken everything, and finally 
pour out a drenching storm. Stratus 
means a layer; and stratus clouds look 
like successive lavers, or bands. Cirrus, 
meaning a curl or strand of hair, ay 

propriately deseribes the high-flying 
cloud strands which sometimes resemble 
straight mare’s-tails and often curl up al 
the ends in beautiful swirls. Voefilucent 
clouds are night-luminous, and nacreous 
clouds are mother-of-pearl. Both are vis 
ible only at night, occurring as they do at 


heights of 16 to 50 miles, where they 





catch and reflect the sun's glow long 
after sunset. 

Everyday clouds are formed of water 
vapor. But it may be that the nocti- 
lucent clouds, which occur 35 to 50 
miles above the earth, are composed 
of fine dust similar to that of comets 
and meteors. They are thought to 
move at 150 to 200 miles an hour, with 
occasional speeds much higher, Closer 
to earth are periodic clouds of smoke 
and volcanic dust, some of which 
travel long distances at notable speed. 
Smoke and dust clouds from a_ vol- 
canic eruption may travel completely 
around the earth. The explosion of 
Krakatoa in the Dutch East Indies 
in 1883, most violent of modern times, 
threw up clouds which encircled the 
globe within a week. They remained 
suspended in the air, causing brilliant 
sunsets, almost all over the world, par- 
ticularly in the southern hemisphere, 
for nearly a year. 

Smoke clouds are common in the 
vicinity of industrial areas. Pittsburgh's 
notorious pall occasionally travels as 
far as Washington, D. C., the smoke 
from the New York City area often 
travels 30 miles, and that from 
Boston and eastern Massachusetts 
commonly drifts 50 miles. The real 
travelers, however, are smoke clouds 
from forest fires. One fire in Idaho 
sent up a cloud that turned midday 
into dusk in Minneapolis, and a north- 
ern Wisconsin fire sent its clouds to 
New England within twenty-four hours 
and to Texas within two days. Smoke 
from forest fires in Maine two years 
ago spread many miles at sea and over 
most of New England. 

These smoke clouds, however, might 
be called unnatural formations, since 
they are caused by unusual circum- 
stances. The clouds you can see from 
your window any day in the year, those 


we watched as youngsters while lying 


on our backs in a summer meadow, are 
as natural as rain and wind. Only a few 
of them are real storm clouds. Most of 
them are clouds of water vapor or ice 
crystals traveling from one place to 
another. How far they travel depends 
on air temperature, humidity and the 
winds. 

As a general rule, clouds ride higher 
in summer than in winter, higher over 
desert country than over well-watered 
regions, and higher near the equator 
than near the poles. On humid days the 
clouds ride lower; on warm, dry days 
they rise into the upper atmosphere and 
stay there. 

The magnificent cumulus clouds char- 
acteristic of the West, and particularly 
of the high plains and the mesa coun- 
try, usually ride with their bases from 
half a mile to a mile above the earth. 
From the base, they normally tower a 
mile or two to their billowy tops. But 
when they congregate and build up 
to thunderhead proportions their tops 
often soar to a height of four or five, 
occasionally seven miles. At that stage 
they appear dark and threatening, full 
of deep shadows, seething with an inner 
tempest of wind and rain. Their tops, 
up in the high winds, flatten off. Light- 
ning begins to flash, and trouble brews. 

Cumulus clouds, however, may sail 
great puffs that 
keep to themselves—and bring only 


across the sky all day 


fair weather. Such clouds are the de- 
spair of those who live in arid lands, for 
they usually originate in the moist high- 
lands and ride prevailing winds across 
the thirsting land to better-watered 
country, there to drop their rain. The 
hot, dry air of the arid plains keeps the 
cumulus clouds high and disdainful. 
The drought perpetuates itself, despite 
the parade of towering clouds, while the 
moisture of a wet valley calls down un- 
needed rain. 


(Continued on Page 11) 


THESE SHARPLY DEFINED, cottony masses are the cumulus clouds of fair 


weather (cumulus means a heap), They produce little or no precipitation. 
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I'm 25—young and still have 
plenty of time to start on a 
retirement plan for later years. 


I’m 50 now—wish I had started 
a retirement program when I 
was younger—maybe next year. 


I'm 35—it costs a lot to raise 
a family. I'll have to put off 
plans for the future. 


I'm 65 and can't afford to re- 
tire. Why didn’t someone MAKE 
me start to save years ago? 


1l the most oul of life 


\ Penn Mutual Retirement Income Plan 
guarantees money for you when you reach 
retirement age whether you wish to stop 
working or not—guarantees financial secur- 
ity for your family in the meantime. Money 
for them when they need it—money for you 
when you need it. Don’t do as so many 
others have done—wait to think about re- 
tirement income when you want to take 


things easy. Send for complete details. Mail 


the coupon below, 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 


A person unusually well 
qualified to help you 
plan your insurance is 
the Penn Mutual 
Underwriter ... 

an expert who will 
understand your 
problems and can 
quickly arrange your 
Independence Plan: 

a plan tailored to fit 
your income and cover 


your insurance needs. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


A Billion Dollar Institution—With Over a Century of Security 


att See Pee 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa., Department H-1049 


I can save per week 4 Oo Oo 


How much guaranteed life income 55 il 65 


Oj Oj 0 (Check one) 


would I receive each month at age 


Name____ (H.104¢ 


$10 $15 $25 ? 


OO 


OO 


(Check one) 


BOY EEE 


Address 
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New Zenith “777-70 HOLIDAY’! 


Swing the lid up—there’s the giant “Tip-Top” 
Dial, actually above the set tor tip-top tuning 
t inside lid also tips up 

# this amazing port- 

i —close lid, set's off! 
ne Circuit gives rich, full 

wick Open space Works on 
r DC Handsome cabinet in 


black 


sisal gly $9Qos 


ee 


ae ae 


New “ZENETTE”’ by Zenith 


" i jewel, yet 


Wi 


New Zenith “TRANS-OCEANIC” 


Here’s the new edition of the world-famous port- 
able that out performs any other, any time, any- 
where! It's an even more powerful, more sensitive 

PRANS-OCEANIC,” Yet it’s lighter, easier to carry, 
and has a new low price tag! Plays where ordinary 
portables won't—in boats, trains, planes, remote 
areas. Exclusive Wavemagnet? and Waverod 
bring in Standard Broadcast, plus international 
Short Wave on 5 s« parate bands. “Tropic-Treated” 
against humidity radio's deadliest enemy. Works 
on thrifty, long-life bat- 


tery, and on AC or DC, Only $9995" 


Less Batteries 


Get ready to rave= 


Yreres the Porade 
New Zenith Partebles/ 


Exciting new valves that only Zenith{, world’s 
leader in portable radios, could bring you. 
See them at your Zenith dealer's now! 


sion octane RADIO 
and TELEVISION 


Zenith “POP-OPEN” Universal! 


Fun’s a-popping for sure, when you play this sensational 
Zenith performer. Just press the Pop-Open Button, and 
everything happens at once! Doors pop open, Wave- 
magnet pops up, set starts playing! Super-Size spe aker 
gives re markable volume and tone richness Ope rates on 
battery, AC or DC. Stunning 


black and silver or two tone Only $4Q70" 
Less Batteries 


grey-beige plastic cabinet. 


terie 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILL. + Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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CIRRUS CLOUDS, composed of ice crystals, form at shtitudics of 18,000 to 


30,000 feet. These high-flying mare’s-tails usually mean bad weather. 


(Continued from Page 9) 
Cirrus clouds are less spectacular and 
ride much higher, sometimes as much 
as eight or ten miles up 
Thev are composed of ice partic les 
or tiny snowflakes, and this accounts for 
their Wisp) shape and curled tips The 


finely divided ice crystals are caught 


Because the ice is heavier than the 
air, it tends to fall, thereby giving the 
cloud a ragged lower surface. Then, as 
the ice falls into a warmer layer of air, it 
melts, evaporates, rises again as water 
vapor, and once more is turned to ice 


Thus the cirrus cloud is constantly re- 





newed by the warmand cold layersof air. 


up and blown back over their noses by Although cirrus clouds are usually 


shifting air currents. At an altitude of — seen by themselves, they are basically 


ten miles the temperature may be 65°, — part of a storm area. That is why the 


and it is this biting cold which forms 


weather axioms forecast stormy weather 
the ice partic les 


(Continued on Page 134) 


AS THE SUN'S HEAT decreases toward evening a solid cloud layer may 


break up, forming alto-cumulus-vesperalis (above)—and a fine sunset. 





You'll be snug in the stadium . . . toasty-warm wherever 


temperatures tumble . .. when a Troy Blanket Robe goes with 
you! It’s woven of luxuriously soft, 100° virgin wool, in 
Scottish plaids as spirited as the Old School Cheer. 

Whatever you do, whatever the season, your Troy Robe’s 

a grand companion . . . always so nice to have 
around you! Thr-r-iftily priced: $7.95 to $14.95. At 
department, auto supply, sporting goods stores. 
Write for the name of the store nearest you. 


- Troy Blanket Mills * Founded 1865 * Troy, New Hampshire. 


THAT AUTUMN NIP IN THE AIR is a challenge 
to your gay. warm Troy Robe. Spread it 
out —then bring on those frankfurters! 


A BIRD IN HAND is one of the best endings 
to a day's hunting. Another—a Troy Robe 
to pamper you after a day in the field. 


TROY ZIP-A-ROBE®* js 4 robe. a carry 
ing case, a cushion all in one! Troy 
Robe (choice of several of the hand- 
somest patterns) folds into washable 
water-repellent zipper case with hand 
les and adjustable, removable shoul 
der strap. Panel for initials, too! *® 


) Tr BE 2 
THON Te 


yo nice to emgmmmené 7°" 
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Calendar changes always produce pro- 
fessional jealousy at Atlantic City 
. . « eventhe Seasons hate to 
leave it! ... Summer was 
through in September, yet 
it’s still hanging around 
in October ... which ex- 
plains, of course, Atlan- 
tic City’s marvelous 
Autumn climate...the 
Will of August saves 
the Thrill of Autumn 
from the Chill of Fall... 
October's here but August 
won't give up her room!... 
COME WHILE THEY ARE STILL 
IN CONFERENCE ! ! 


“POR ATLANTIC CITY'S BLUE BOOK & COLOR FOLDE 


Write “Holiday Headquarters” 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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UNDER THE SUN 


HOLIDAY finds out how to go sailing the hard way 
and reels off evidence of how much of a rat a rat really is 


THE BOYTON ODYSSEY 


Illich sror of the year 1881 at the 
Indian Agency of Fort Berthold in 
western North Dakota was a warm 
September afternoon when the lo- 
cal population of Indians and sol- 
diers was thfowr into an uproar by 
the arrival of aman who came float- 
ing down the waters of the Missouri 
River in a rubber suit. 

The figure seemed to stop and stand 
up in midstream, where it unlimbered a 
bugle and blew a brisk salute. The man 
then paddled ashore and introduced 
himself as Capt. Paul Boyton, adven- 
turer. He was, he explained, embarked 
on the project of floating in his patented 
suit from Glendive, Montana, down the 
Yellowstone and Missouri rivers to 
Saint Louis—a distance of 3580 miles. 
1 he Indians and soldiers were prop 
erly -impressed; the Indians held a 
powwow and pronounced him Minne- 
wachatcha (“ mysterious water spirit’) 
and then proceeded to steal some of his 
possessions for their medicine bags. 
Next morning, amid cheers, he again 
headed downstream. 

Soyton was 33 when he showed up at 
Glendive in September, 1881, to start 
his trip. He had been a seaman, pros- 
pector, Mexican revolutionist, soldier 
in the Franco-Prussian War, diamond 
hunter and the first life-guard captain 
at Atlantic City, where he had saved 
71 lives. One day at Atlantic City a 
Pittsburgh rubber manufacturer 
named ©. S. Merriam had approac hed 
him with the Merriam rubber suit, a 
curious waterproof affair that weighed 
35 pounds, covering all the body except 
the face. It contained five internal in- 
fletable compartments. In it, Boyton 
could stand upright in the water or 
float on his back. Convinced that it had 
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great lifesaving and money-making 
potential, Boyton bought the suit. He 
demonstrated it in a maiden voyage by 
going overboard from a liner off the 
coast of Ireland, and reaching land, safe 
and dry, seven hours later. He then 
toured Europe in the suit, making head- 
lines and money everywhere. 

When Boyton left Glendive, then a 
rough railroad-frontier town, his equip- 
ment for the long river trip included sig- 
nal lights, rockets, compass, maps, alarm 
clock, pistol and shotgun, all of which 
he stowed ina tiny tin-and-canvas boat, 
the Baby Mine, which he towed behind 
him by a rope fastened around his waist. 
Gen. Wesley Merritt, Army commander 
at Glendive, gave him a salute on the 
morning he set out; the general's pretty 
daughter presented him with a set of 
colors; cannons boomed and watchers 
cheered. Boyton unlimbered his double 
paddle, and set off on his trip, paddling 
100 strokes to the minute. 

He had plenty toworry about : rapids, 
eddies, quicksands, snags that might 
tear his suit, buffalo herds, hostile [n- 
dians, hot sun and insects, cold nights 
and storms. At night he would beach on 
a sandbank, remove and dry his suit, 
build up a fire, eat dinner, smoke a pipe, 
and go to sleep His alarm clock woke 
him and he was usually back on the 
river by dawn. The dangers were ex- 
treme. Once he clung to a submerged 
tree for hours while thousands of buffalo 
entirely filled the river below him. At 
the junction of the Yellowstone and 
Missouri a bullet spanged into the wa- 
ter near his feet. Boyton saw an Indian 
on the bank, quickly blew a trumpet 
blast which frightened the savage away 

On the Missouri the scenery got wilder 
and the stream swifter. Sometimes he 
was swirled helplessly from bank to 


bank between high buttes. Soon Boyton 











and living space in a — 
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accessories and tires 


es, sir, there are real man-sized rooms in the new, 1949 
GLIDER Trailer. It has the latest kitchen, bathroom, living 
room and bedroom appointments, and it can be yours on 
convenient monthly installments 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Know more about the modern new GLIDER 


Trailer. Write today for free illustrated <A, 
7 
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nooklet, “Glider Forty Niners” showing de- 







tailed floor plans for every GLIDER model 


“GLIDER 


TRAILER COMPANY 
1826 WEST KINZIE STREET » CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


How to give 


QUICK REST 


to tired eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


a & 


EYES OVERWORKED? Put two drops of gentile, 
safe Murine in each eye. Then feel that re- 
f g, soothing sensation that comes in- 
stantly. You get— 

























led to cle 
i eyes. Use 


MURINE. 


FOR YOUR EYES 
























For your fall or winter vacation this 
year, there's no place in the sun like 
Douglas. Right in the sunshine corner 
of sunny Arizona, across the street 
from picturesque Mexico; Douglas is 
alive with fun all year. On U. S. 80, 
amid natural and historic wonders, 
dude and working ranches; with mod- 
ern hotels and courts. 
You decide whether 
you'll play, go sight- 







seeing, or just loaf 
contentedly. / 


Douglasiend is ready for you. Write today! 


| Nome | 
— ee | 
I DOUGLAS CLIMATE CLUB | 


L222 Tenth St Doaglas, Arizone 
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was spending 36 hours in the river at a 
stretch. A trapper in a covered boat al- 
most shot him, then invited him aboard 
for a dinner of beaver tail. He passed 
one evening with 18 astonished men 
who were camping on the riverbank 
with a herd of cattle. They gave him 
provisions before he left. Some 10 days 
later he learned they were rustlers, and 
had been caught and hanged by a 
posse the day after he left them. 

Twice Boyton had to stop and repair 
his leaking suit. His signal pistol blew 
up; half of his paddle burned up; he got 
bogged in a quagmire and shot at by an- 
other Indian. So he was delighted when 
he arrived at Bismarck and found a 
New York Herald reporter there named 
James Creelman who had been assigned 
to accompany him the rest of the way 
in a canvas boat. 

Creelman was writing Indian stories, 
and in the next few days they met such 
famous chiefs as Rain-in-the-Face, Low 
Dog, Gaul and Long Soldier. At Fort 
Randall they made friends with Sitting 
Bull, who proceeded to explain to his 
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Soyton could stay afloat. 
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braves why 
It was simple, the chief said: Boyton 
was empty inside—hollow as a rotten 
stump. Therefore he floated on the sur- 
face just like an empty can of Army 
beans. Much farther down-river Boyton 
and Creelman spent an evening with 
another famous man: Jesse James. 
Late in October, the two left the Da- 
kotas and were warmed by the huge 
ovations they received at more civilized 
spots like Sioux City and Omaha. At 
Omaha, thousands of people lined the 
riverbanks and one man, madly excited, 
announced that he too was unsinkable. 
He 


drowned. Boyton and Creelman were 


sprang into the river and was 
ridden in a carriage to the town’s big- 
gest hotel. But they had to press on; 
winter was approaching and Boyton 
was desperate to end his adventure. 
At Saint Joseph the crowds were as 
big as those he had seen in Europe. At 
Kansas City the banks were jammed for 
two miles with cheering townspeople. 

Now Boyton was paddling day and 
night, sometimes through snowstorms 
and freezing rain. By night he saw bon- 
fires lit by farmers to cheer his passing. 
Finally, 64 days out of Glendive, Boy- 
ton and the journalist reached Saint 
Louis. The town pulled him out of 
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LONG LINE BRA—from $3.00 
Regular Length—from $1.25 








THE FORMFIT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK 
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Your tour of the BRITISH ISLES will be carefree, enjoy- 
able and economical if you plan in advance. 











Secure your transportation and reservations before you 
leave and right from the British port of entry save 25% 
on ordinary fares for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES ARE COMPREHENSIVE— 


Rail transportation covering the British Isles 
Attractive rail, motor coach and steamer tours also 
conducted Motor Coach Tours of London 

© Cross channel services to Ireland and the Continent 
47 Hotels operated by The Hotels Executive, 

British Transport 

British European Airways Corp. routes in the British 
Isles. 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR ALL SERVICES 

















1950—HOLY YEAR... 
BRITISH RAILWAYS— 
THE PREMIER LINK TO 
THE CONTINENT... 
Include a visit to the 





























famous shrines of 








Britain and Ireland. 
e@e 

For all your travel 

needs in the British Isles 

and to the Continent 

consult your local 









































travel agent or any 
British Railways Office. 








BRITISH RAILWAYS } 











For British Isles Travel Literature with color map, write Dept. 21 at any of these offices 
« NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. + LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 St. 
* CHICAGO 3, Ill., 39 South La Selle $1. * TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 
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EL Capitan 


Easy dress 


Easy comfort 
Easy cost 


“Come as you are!”on this famous 

Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 

Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a smal] extra fare... 

Same route as The Chief 
and Super Chief. 


ral Passenger Traffic M ager, Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Iilinois 


the water and proceeded to go crazy 
in its wild enthusiasm for Capt. Paul 
Boynton, the rubber-clad conqueror of 
the wilderness, the self-propelled nav- 
igator of the Yellowstone and the Mis- 
sour, survivor of the strangest Amer- 
ican river trip in history, Indian-proof, 
weatherproof, puncture-proof and un- 


sinkable 


INDIGNITY 


THERE’S A DANDY new invention 
out that we believe will set public 
transport back a full century and 
drive the poor battered commuter 
to the verge of insanity. 

The gadget is a simple (andloud) FM 
radio which Transit Radio, Inc., has 
already installed in the busses and trol- 
leys of some 15 cities and expects to be 
operating in 50 more towns by the end 
of 1919. The radios are permanently 
tuned to one station, cannot be turned 
off, turned down or even smashed by 
drivers or passengers. You just sit 
there and take it, come Ma Perkins, 


Lone Ranger or deodorant jingle 


BROTHER RAT 


We witt vow take up the un- 
pleasant matter of the uninvited 
guests who are probably sharing 
your bed and board with you this 
very minute—rats. 

Rats and men have lived side by side 
in a centuries-long unhappy marriage; 
together they share transportation, 
lodging, meals and. sicknesses; they 
hate each other bitterly, and yet are 
never found apart. Rats eat everything 
we de: they cause more than 82,000,- 
000,000 worth of damage every year in 
this country: they make up a third of 
all the world’s mammals 

Phe rat we are talking about here is 
the house rat, not the tamed white rat, 
the distantly-related wood rat, or the 
kangaroo rat and muskrat, who are no 
hin. The house rat has many sobriquets 
but there are only three varieties, all 
nasty: black, gray and brown. 

The black rat (Rattus rattus rattus) 
came out of Mongolia and is thought to 
have come to Europe as a stowaway on 
the Crusaders’ ships. The only baggage 
he brought with him was the Black 
Death germ, which eventually killed off 


three quarters of the population of 
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Europe. The black came to America 
about 1554, and is currently to be found 
skulking about our southern seaports 
and in Mexico and Central America. 
The gray rat, or Alexandrian, keeps 
house in Egypt, in the southeastern 
U.S., in the Caribbean islands, and in 
South America, where he is Top Rat 
Recently both the grays and the blacks 
have been overrun in most of the tem- 
perate zone by a latecomer, the brown 
rat, whose original home was in the 
mountains of northern India. (All these 
rat migrations, by the way, are the rats’ 
own fault. Rats cause plagues, food 
production drops off and the ensuing 
famine induces the rats to move on.) 
The brown rat came to America with 
the Redeoats during the Revolution 
One southern farmer, in fact, saw some 
of these early arrivals skip happily 
down the gangplank of a ship and make 
straight for some bags of his grain. The 
browns moved west with settlers and, 
traveling steerage-class on steamers, hit 
the West Coast during the Gold Rush 
They are not fond of mountains, and 
didn't arrive in Wyoming until 1919 
and Montana in 1923. To this day there 
are 13 cities in the Rocky Mountain 
area, including Boise, Idaho; Helena, 
Montana; and Casper, Wyoming, that 
have no rats inside the city limits. 
The big brown rat is ugly and smart. 
He weighs about a pound and is 16 to 
18 inches long, counting the seven-inch 
tail. He is apparently smarter than the 
grays and blacks at avoiding traps 
When browns invade a colony of grays 
or blacks, they use the standard con- 
qqueror technique: Wipe them out and if 
you can't wipe them out, intermarry 
This has worked for them in spite of 
the handicaps every parvenu rat en- 
counters through not) knowing good 
local hiding places and food and trap lo- 
cations. Every new rat in a community 
must fight for his place in the social 
structure, but once the eliminations 


are over there is almost no squabbling 


Ratseatanything — grain, fruit, vege- 
tables, meat and always sociably 
divvy up whatever they find fora meal. 
They bite babies’ noses (2000 humans 
were nipped in New York City during 
1917), bite elephants (three elephants 
in one European zoo died of infected 
bites), kill baby chicks, full-grown hens 
and ducks, and baby pigs and lambs. 
Since their four incisor teeth grow five 
inches per year, it takes plenty of gnaw- 
ing to keep them down to size, and rats 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
eat through building foundations, lead 
pipes and electrical wiring, causing col- 
lapses, leaks and fires. Each rat can 
tuck away 50 pounds of grain annually, 
meanwhile contaminating another 100 
pounds. 

Rats are the filthiest animals around. 
They never bathe, they live in sewers 
and muck by day and around dinner 
tables and dishes by night. They carry 
10 human diseases including plague, 
typhus, spirochetal jaundice, rat-bite 
fever, rabies, tularemia and food poi- 
soning, and are infested with 18 differ- 
ent hinds of lice, fleas and mites, and 11 
hinds of internal parasites. A mother 
rat has 6 to 18 litters a year, running 
up to 13 per litter, and one pair, un- 
checked by rat control, could produce 
329,000,000 of the horrors in’ three 
years. Ina word: UGH! 

Better sanitation and rat control has 
cut the urban rat population to one rat 
per two humans, but out in the coun- 
try and in small towns there's still one 
rat for every person. In 1947 the De- 
partment of the Interior launched a 
Rural Rat Control Program in the 
grain-producing states. But since a thin 
country rat can become a fat city rat 
merely by changing his address, the 
department's National Committee on 
Rat Control started an urban drive last 
March; 570 cities have joined in. 

There are all sorts of ways of nailing 
rats, but the favorite method we've 
heard of so far is that devised by Mr. 
John Heywood of Corby, Northamp- 
tonshire, England, who last June an- 
nounced his invention of the new Sex 
Appeal Flute for luring rats to their 


doom. A 40-year-old specialist, Mr. 
Heywood spent three years eavesdrop- 
ping on the private conversations and 
love-making of rats before he perfected 
his masterpiece —a small reed set in a 
tiny homemade whistle. A few quick 
toots, he claims, and out come the love- 
sick rats, “all very calm and friendly.” 
On his biggest night he bagged 1147 
of them, many with his bare hands. 
Mr. Heywood has offered to come 
over here and tootle around our docks 
in order to speed up E.R.P. shipments. 
Sounds fine; hurry on over, Heywood, 
and don’t forget the flute. 
THE END 
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The Track of the Cat leads through Nevada’s snowy mountains. 


It’s a relief to read a book that doesn’t wallow 


in psychoanalysis, but concentrates on telling a good story 


It is NO SECRET that ours is an ur- 
ban nation. About 60 per cent of our 
population lives in cities with 10,000 or 
more inhabitants, and only about one 
fith of the population is directly en- 
gaged in such out-of-doors pursuits as 


farming and lumbering. Even on the 


farms and in the forests some sort of 


machinery is close at hand 

Not unnaturally, American writing 
reflects our kind of civilization. Urban 
life is the chief topic of our novelists 
Few of them regard the city as para- 
dise (they are, indeed, inclined to 
blame it for neuroses that may be as 
much individual as social in origin), but 
it obviously absorbs them. Long before 
ours became a genuinely urban so- 
ciety, the tendency among our writers 
was to say that if cities were bad for 
human beings the country was even 
worse. Writers like Edith Wharton 
in Ethan Frome), Hamlin Garland, 
Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis 
and Ruth Suckow have emphasized the 
barrenness and frustrations of village 
and rural living. Occasionally we have 
had sentimentalists (authors of the “'I- 
Fled-to-the-\ ermont -W oods - W ith-a- 
Portable-Ty pewriter” school) who ex- 
tolled life away from the city streets; 
and writers, such as the late Zane Grey, 
who turned the Great Open Spaces into 
palpable Never-Never Lands. But no- 


body has taken them very seriously. 


So IT IS SOMETHING of an anomaly 
that one of our most distinguished 
younger writersisa man who (in the liter- 
ary sense) is at home only on the range, 


who writes what must be called  West- 


erns’ with all the intellectual serious- 
ness usually applied nowadays to New 
York's Third Avenue saloons, and who 
is successfully demonstrating that the 
American novel need not confine itself 
to the problems of an urban, mechan- 
ized society. His name is Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark. 

Although the West is the scene of all 
three of his novels, Mr. Clark is, by 
birth, a down-Easter. He was born 40 
years ago near Bucksport, Maine. New 
York City, however, was the real home 
of his parents, and it was there and in 
near-by West Nyack that Clark spent 
his early childhood. When his father 
went West to become president of the 
University of Nevada, at Reno, Clark 
found his spiritual home. He has since 
lived on both the East and West coasts, 
but Nevada, where he lives now, is the 
setting of his books and clearly his in- 
spiration. 

Clark's first novel, The Or-Bow In- 
cident, appeared just nine years ago. 
To the reviewers’ credit, they spotted 
it as a solid contribution to American 
writing, and some of them were astute 
enough to predict that it would become 
a classic—which it has. The public, 
however, was less quick to catch on. 
The book sold a respectable number of 
copies (about 10,000 to 12,000) but it 
remained for Hollywood to make The 
Oxr-Bow Incident a well-known title. 
Holly wood recognized that in The Ox- 
Bow Incident the Old West of cowboys 
and rustlers was treated seric usly, and 
it handled the plot and the characters 
just as seriously on celluloid as Mr. 
Clark had handled them in type. 
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Meanwhile, between spells at teach- 
ing, Mr. Clark was at work on another 
novel, The City of Trembling Leaves. It 
was, on the whole, as bad as The Or- 
Bow Incident had been good. This time 
the setting was the contemporary West 
and the locale was not the range but 
the asphalt of Reno and Hollywood. In 
both books the theme was an elemental 
one—in the first, justice; in the second, 
adolescence. But in the first novel, 
Clark had seen how to treat his theme 
both maturely and excitingly, and 
made the Old West seem as real and im- 
mediate as any cily you may happen 
to be living in at the moment. In his 
second he appeared to share the emo- 
tional half-blindness of his characters. 
He stumbled into, and floundered 
about in, the most obvious literary 
traps, and made the Modern West 
as unlikely as \anadu. The City of 
Trembling Leaves, to put it as kindly 


as possible, was a mess. 


FOR REASONS NO ONE has adequately 
explained, it is their second, not their 
first, novel which gives American novel- 
ists their toughest time. James Mich- 
ener’s Fires of Spring didn’t come up to 
Tales of the South Pacific; John Horne 
Burns’ Lucifer With a Book was second- 
rate compared to The Gallery. Often the 
second novel proves that the writer 
really has nothing to say, that what- 
ever his technical resources, his heart 
and mind are hopelessly shallow. The 
Citv of Trembling Leares seemed to 
prove that about Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark. [t was cunningly composed, it 
had passages of considerable virtuosity. 
Sut it said extremely banal and foolish 
things about young musicians and 
painters; it seemed to be quite soft- 
headed and it told no story at all. It 
seemed to show that The Or-Bow Inci- 


dent had been one of those miraculous 
accidents that sometimes befall the 


young American writer. 


It WAs NoT UNTIL this summer—four 
years after The Cily of Trembling 
Leaves—that the promise of The Oz- 
Bow Incident was fulfilled. With his 
third novel, The Track of the Cat (Ran- 
dom House, New York, $3), Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark is back in the Old West 
and again putting his remarkable crafts- 
manship to good and invigorating use. 

Thus far the sales have not been ex- 
traordinary, and perhaps again it will 
remain for Hollywood to make The 
Track of the Cat the famous title it de- 
serves to be. Like The Or-Bow Incident, 
its theme is at once simple and tremen- 
dous and its action takes place in the 
open spaces and is dictated by the con- 
ditions of life in an underpopulated area. 

The Or-Bow Incident was the story of 
the lynching of three men who, a small 
community had reason to think, were 
rustlers. The Track of the Cat plot is 
simpler still. It is the story of how 
the members of a single ranch family 
the parents, three sons and a daughter 
deal with a marauder that has been 
killing the cattle. 

Simple as are both plots, the people 
and the action in each of the novels are 
wonderfully varied and compelling. In 
both, as the critics have been at pains 
to emphasize, the issue is strongly 
moral. In The Or-Bow Incident the char- 
acters do evil when their aim is to do 
good. In The Track of the Cat it is the 
mountain lion itself which represents 
evil and which can be destroyed only 
by the son who is at once strong and 
brave —and sensitive and rational. 

That, at least, is the interpretation 
given the novel by the publishers, by 
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THE OX-BOW INCIDENT was a serious Western, and seriously filmed. 
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(Continued from Page 18) 
most of the critics and, I suspect, by 
the author himself. But whatever the 
author thinks (and I am not among 
those who feel that an author is inevi- 
tably entitled to the last word on what 
he has written), The Track isa straight- 
forward piece of good narrative writing 


as well asa novel of good Vs. evil. 
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To be sure, both The Or-Bow Inci- 
dent and The Track of the Cal are para- 
bles from which general moral truths 
can be But 


moral springs effortlessly from the way 


drawn. in each case the 


the people involved are defeated by, or 
triumph over, what happens to them— 


by the action, that is. And the action, 


and the places where it occurs, are so 


vividly described that you can read 


either without bothering your head 


about the symbolism or the moral issue. 


THAT, I THINK, is why Clark is one of 


the most interesting writers we now 


have. He is a storyteller before he is a 
moralist, a writer before he is a philos- 
opher. That may also explain why he is 


not very fashionable. For some time 


now, 


they 


novelists have been writing as if 
were primarily psychiatrists or 
sociologists or preachers or philosophers 
or impressionists-in-prose—as if they 
were anything except storytellers. 
Even Mr. Clark, if my suspicion is cor- 
rect, seems to feel that it is his interest 
in symbols that makes him a “ serious 
writer.” 

What makes him a serious writer, to 
my mind, is that he can write parables 
which are as absorbing for their telling 
as for their moral. In sum, he isa story- 
teller whose stories hold our attention 
because of the way he tells them. 

The City of Trembling Leaves was a 
failure because, like so many other con- 


temporary novels, it was all probing 
into moods and states of mind, and no 
story. The other two stories also probe 
human behavior—and come up with 
but they tell stories while they 


are about it. 


morals 
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My guess is that Clark need not stick 
to the Old West unless he wants to. 
With his gifts he should be able to 
weave equally good narratives about 
his native East—provided he remem- 
bers, as he did not remember in that 


second book, 


narrative and not just “ 


that a good novel is a 
a slice of life” 
or a serving of morality or psycho- 
analysis. 

Essentially it is unimportant what 
area he chooses to write about. By 
sticking to the Old West, he is outside, 
it is true, the main stream of our cur- 
rent interests and problems. But a good 
writer has always been able to make his 
interests our interests, and we are not 
yet so hopelessly urbanized, I suspect, 
that we cannot be moved by a first- 
rate description of a mountain snow- 
storm. 

Nowadays the novel that tells a story 
is atypical. It is regarded as old fash- 
ioned, like life on a ranch. The story- 
telling novel will not be accepted as art 
unless its author, like Clark, can give it 
symbolic overtones—and even then, as 
I have indicated, it is apt to be ignored 
by readers. 

It is true enough that any novel 
which is all story can only be a form 
of escapism. The action should cer- 


tainly derive from character, or at 


any rate affect it. But you cannot have 
all character, any more than you can 
have all plot. 

As elementary as this may seem, it 
is something that our urban novelists 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark. 
have largely forgotten. To what extent 
they forgotten is made clear by 
reading The Or-Bow Incident and The 
Trac 


have 


k of the Cat. (The former, I regret 
; the latter, 
happily, is.) [a both these books you are, 


to say, is not easily come by 
as the phrase goes, swept along by the 
narrative—and, oh, what an unaccus- 
tomed joy that is. 


be that Walter 
Tilburg Clark is a Young Lochinvar 


It may just Van 


coming riding out of the West to the 
American novel's rescue. 


HILARY H. LYONS 
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“At least, they can’t aceuse us of not following the book!” 


Screen writers now trust their own imaginations and 
tell their own stories instead of picking other people's brains 


THE pays or “Say, Mayme, didya 


Possest?” “Nah, I 


thought I'd wait for the picture,” are 


read Mummy 
seemingly numbered. More and more 
movies, and excellent movies, too, are 
original screen plays, independent of 
the prior prestige of book clubs, maga- 
zine circulation, or laudatory reviews. 

A few years ago over 50 per cent of 
movies produced had previously pub- 
lished 


present percentage is less than 30. It 


material as their source; the 


is easy to understand how the movie 
industry got started dredging among 
novels for material, nor is it difficult 
to see why it is now gradually working 
away from the novel as a_ principal 
source, 

Back when movies began, the movie 
writer was an animal as yet un- 
dreamed of. The screen was silent, films 
were generally short and the director 
was king. As often as not, starting with 
a good idea he had had the day before, 
a director, improvising as his camera- 
man shot, would turn out an action 
film or a comedy riot which would yield 
a sizable box-oflice return. 

D. W. Griflith’s great) pacemaker 
and the film's first real feature, The 
Birth of a Nation, was adapted from a 
popular novel, Thomas Dixon's The 
that the 


epochal epic came from between bound 


Clansman. The single fact 


pages might have influenced subse- 
quent leading producers to turn to the 
book field for film material. But more 
than that, Griffith's film actually made 
literature in some respects a necessary 
source. His movie was an unprece- 
dented 12 reels in length, which made 
the feature film too long and too com- 


plicated for most directors to shoot off- 
the-cuff and without a prepared script. 
And there 


enough movie writers to supply original 


were not, at the time, 
scripts for movie making. The infant 
industry had not yet developed more 
than a skeletal and crude technique of 
screen wriling, mostly the manufacture 
of dialogue lines to fit situations which 
were arranged and rearranged to form 
variations of several basic plots. 

Some nonmovie writers were pressed 
into service, but the industry found its 
books from 
the past, books hot off the bookstalls, 
The Great 


best gold mine in books 
Classic and the current 
romance; from the pages of magazines, 
the attics of producers’ remembered 
childhoods, the recommendation of a 


friend at a party. 


THIS WORKED OUT quite nicely for 
some years. A few scholars temerarious 
enough to approach the new industry 
as an art even wrote studies on the 
affinity of the film for the novel. Nov- 
elists, generally an insolvent lot, were 
purringly pleased to find a new source 
of income, and a source that tended to 
be almost as openhanded in actuality 
as its publicity releases claimed. The 
director was still largely responsible for 
the translation of novels to the screen, 
but around and behind him grew up an 
at first fungoid, but later blooming, 
corps who made it their chief business 
to write for the movies. They were 
originally an odd lot: executive in-laws, 
newspaper columnists eager to pick up 
a spare penny, fan-magazine scrive- 
ners engaged in a combination of favor- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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BIRTH OF A NATION planted belief that literature was main movie source. 


(Continued from Page 21) 
currying and discreet: blackmail. But 
out of them grew the screen writer of 
today, ard the acceptance of screen 
writing as a specialized craft. 

Holly wood soon learned that movies 
could not be shot, page by page, from 
the great majority of novels. Where the 
screen could outshine the finest novel 
in pictorial felicity, it could never have 
the full canvas, the immense flexibility, 
the endless change of mood, plot and 
character of a Les Miserables, a War 
Three Musketeers. 
Frequently an almost completely new 
before 


Large sec- 


and Peace, even a 


job of writing had to be done 
the camera began to grind. 
tions of novels had lo be CON ised, for 
timesaving. New 
. Often 


reasons of taste or 
transitions had to be developed 
characters had to be dropped entirely, 
and sometimes new characters were 
introduced and old characters suffered 
amazing changes of personality or 
physique to fit a new story line or the 
limitations or specialties of a particular 
star. 

Thus, the D’Artagnan of 


devilishly ingenious and active fellow 


Dumas, 
though he was, must appear a pale 
creature, athletically, compared to his 
manifestation in the first Douglas Fair- 
banks. And D’Artagnan’s boudoir man- 


ners had to be toned down almost to 


SCARLETT and friends were exceptionally well transplanted from book. 


boyish flirting for an industry becom- 


ing sensitive to threats of censorship. 


THE NOVEL WAS Not the sole source 
for movies. There were plays and short 
stories as well as original screen stories, 
the direct descendants of the director- 
written-while-shooting film. The early 
manifestations of this last source were 
but they 


necessary growing pains of a new tech- 


often crude, represented the 


nique, possibly of a new art. There be- 
gan to be some standardization in the 
making of a sereen play. The screen 
writer, a man possibly with ulvers and 
almost certainly with an inferiority 
complex, became a studio fixture. He 
was well paid, although not so glam- 
orously as the novelist whose work he 
was called upon to adapt. He was 
known in film circles and his name 
frequently appeared, in minuscule let- 
ters, in screen-credil lists. 

Sometimes he was a former novelist, 
or a part-time novelist. Sometimes he 
was an ex-sports writer or a publicity 
man or a former playwright or a six- 
day bicycle racer. Sometimes, as time 
passed and the industry continued to 
grow, he was nothing but a screen 
writer, never had been anything else, 
and never (despite repeated vows over 
Martinis at Chasen’s that he was going 


to take a year off and write that novel 
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or that play) was going to be anything 
else. Literary magazines and the snob- 
bism of the East made him feel that he 
was prostituting a peculiar genius for 
the novel, the stage or great poetry. 

The Great Novelist from the East 
would arrive to do a treatment of his 
latest novel (purchased by Superb Pic- 
tures for $500,000) at four figures a 
week. He would be limousined to the 
studio and shown an elegant office. 
Then he would be introduced to his 
call him Bill Duff." Mr. 


Dull is one of our regulars around here. 


collaborator 


He'll show you some of the ropes, just 
the technical end of getting Paralysis 
in Aspic in shape for the cameras.”” In 
many and many a case, Mr. Duff would 
do the whole job, would see his name 
dwarfed by that of the Great Novelist 
in credits and would feel ashamed that 
he had sacrificed his chance to be the 
Great Novelist. The Great Novelist 
would pocket his six weeks’ checks, fly 
or train back East, and issue an urbane 
statement to the newspapers about the 
appalling lack of culture and integrity 


in Holly wood and environs. 


AT THE HEIGHT of this liaison bet ween 
the world of letters and the world of 
Louis B. Mayer, the sensitive observer 
could have noticed signs of cleavage to 
come. It was a little like a hectic love 
affair about to break up, but still en- 
gaging in an ever more pyrotechnical 
display of ardor. The story editor—he 
had developed as head of the literary 
sifting machine known as the story 
department—became a grandiose and 
formidable figure. The boom of the best 
seller, the late war years and the vears 
just after, was on and M-G-M had a 
novel contest’ which guaranteed at 
least $200,000'to its winner 

Writers of best sellers were so har- 
assed by the rain of gold which Holly- 
wood forced upon them that, for tax 
purposes, they took to begging for in- 


stallment payment. Hungry young 


writers in the modern equivalent of 


garrets mused over typewriter-cracked 
fingernails and thought, “If this one 
clicks, let's see. There's about $100,000 
from a book club, and say another $300,- 
000 from the movies, and then there's 
radio and television—just gravy —and 
options on my next. And then ——" 
Established authors, with a few excep- 
tions, added commutation to the coast 
to their usual commutation from Bucks 
County and Connecticut to New York. 
They had long businesslike conferences 
with their agents: [don’t think they'll 
go for a historical right now and be- 
sides Harry's doing one of those. But 
if you could do something contem- 
porary, you know, like Marquand, only 
a little more sexy, it'd be a cinch.” 

This financially swollen, overpub- 
licized, generally exaggerated state of 
affairs was healthy neither for the 
movies nor for writing. Prices soared 
far beyond logic and only a hardened 
writer could approach his desk without 
one hopeful eye cocked on the movie 
purse strings. Even Carl Sandburg pro- 
duced Remembrance Rock on a retainer 
from M-G-\, though making no con 
ceivable compromises with popular 
taste in the process, 

But the boom was ending. M-G-M 
abandoned its novel contest with a 
lame explanatory press release which 
boiled down to the fact that the contest 
was costing a lot of money. An econ- 
omy wave, induced by falling box- 
office figures, spelled the day of the 
locust: for novelists who dreamed in 
terms of 100 G's and up. Book clubs 
could select books without studios im- 
mediately besieging their authors. 

The reasons of economy are self- 
explanatory and have affected not only 
the buying of novels but of screen 
plays, and the salaries of writers, di- 
rectors, producers and stars. But other 
reasons for the change-over are more 
complicated and more permanently im- 
portant. Chief of them is the fact that, 
as the movie has become an art form 


in itself, so has Hollywood developed a 


HUCKSTERS Gable and Greenstreet were screen folk, not book characters. 
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writing craft of its own to handle that 
art form. Movies may partake of other 
forms—of the drama, the novel, art 
and music—but the synthesis is some- 
thing different from its parts. 

Cinema attempts to represent ad- 
mitted great novels on the screen have 
failed in almost every case, or have 
succeeded in presenting something as 
far from the original novel as Morocco 
from El Morocco. Anna Karenina and 
The Idiot come to mind as particularly 
crashing failures, both for approxi- 
mately the same reasons—the original 
novel covers more ground, has a larger 
subtlety and complexity, a more lei- 
sured exploration of emotions and mo- 
tives, than is possible in two or even 
three hours of screen drama. Thus in 
the two versions of Anna Karenina we 
recall, the essential figure of Levin, the 
emotional balance of the whole work, 
has been obliterated in favor of making 
a simple, crime-does-not-pay love story. 
A recent French version of The Idiot 
emerged as a tedious, illogical and un- 
interesting chronicle of a mystic buf- 
feted by a cruel and insensitive society. 

The list could be much longer, touch- 
ing on David Copperfield, For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, the latest Three Musketeers, 
even The Hucksters and to a certain 
extent Forever Amber. Gone With the 
Wind, Wuthering Heights and Rebecca 
are exceptions, but these are from 
novels of much slighter plot structure, 
and much simpler character develop- 


ment than the more numerous failures. 


THE SCREEN-PLAY pattern is not the 
pattern of the novel. The novel is a 
rich, loose, unregimented growth in 
literature, defying classification and 
branching off on dozens of by-ways of 
its own. Ulysses is a novel and so is The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Tristram 
Shandy is (probably) a novel and so is 
(possibly) the latest Faith Baldwin. 
The movies are lost in the midst of so 
much variety. They cannot, for ex- 
ample, get away with the awkward- 





nesses and mistakes which may be 
forgiven a major novelist, the tortuous- 
ness of a Faulkner, the to-hell-with-it 
flow of a Wolfe, the lapidarian ornate- 
ness of an Elinor Wylie. The movie 
must tell its story or make its point in 
about two hours and this it cannot do 
honestly with most good novels. 

So the novel is gradually slipping 
back into its rightful place in the screen 
perspective. Fitzgerald’s The Great 
Gatsby can reach your neighborhood 
theater and charm you, if you have 
never read the novel; still please you, 
even though you may have read the 
novel. But Paramount’s The Great 
Gatsby is not a novel and need never 
have been one. If it is a good movie, it 
is because it was well made as a movie, 
regardless of its origin as a book. The 
Fountainhead was an entirely prepos- 
terous book; with the screen-writing 
aid of its author it became an equally, 
no more so, ridiculous mov ie. 

These seemingly elementary facts 
have been a long time sinking into pro- 
ducers’ craniums, but the producers 
cannot be entirely blamed. Until quite 
recently, they did not have sufficient 
writing talent devoted to screen prob- 
lems. Today they do and they are be- 
ginning to use it. They are beginning 
to realize that a phenomenal sale for a 
novel does not mean, ipso facto, a good 
movie property; that they can fare 
quite well without outbidding each 
other for best sellers, or even for Broad- 
way smash stage hits. They are begin- 
ning to realize that, in many cases, the 
short-story format approaches the true 
dimensions of the movie better than 
the novel—witness Ring Lardner’s 
Champion, Hemingway's The Killers 
and The Short Happy Life of Francis 
Macomber. They are beginning, best 
and most promising of all, to realize 
that they have their own writers who 
know movie making though they may 
not shine at magazine or book writing. 
The tilm industry is a big boy now and 


can feed itself. —AL HINE. 













FILM GATSBY was adapted from book—but that wasn’t what made it good. 
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What America d’ya live in? Bal Tabarin finale glorifies riches of U.S.A. 


For visiting Americans, the Gay Paree of night clubs, nudity 
and noise has recaptured all the old glamour—and then some 


THE BIGGEST AMERICAN INVASION of 
Paris since August 24, 1944, was well 
under way by early summer, 1949, 
Along with their American Express 
cheques, their cameras and their jars 
of Nesecafé, a great majority of these 
tourists brought along a set of precon- 
ceived and highly erroneous ideas about 
Paris night life. Americans in Paris for 
the first time were vaguely on the same 
old trail of “ naughty” and “ dangerous” 
entertainment. The hotel clerks regu- 
larly sent them along to the Bal Tabarin 
or the Folies-Bergére and the Ameri- 
cans, just as regularly, came home dis- 
appointed. Equally unhappy were the 
romanticists, back in Paris for the first 
time in 20 years, who walked along the 
Left Bank after dark looking for The 
Good Old Days of another postwar era, 
for the Paris of Hemingway and Scott 
Fitzgerald, perhaps for Brett Ashley 
and Dick Diver. They looked in the old 
bars, inthe Dome, the Rotonde and the 
Select, but of course it wasn't the same, 
and they, too, were disappointed. 
Once they got over looking for the 
impossible, however, Americans in 
Paris this summer began to enjoy them- 
selves after dark. They found that 
Paris was more ready for them than 
they were for Paris. Restaurants, bars, 
cafés, theaters, night clubs and cellars, 
from Montmartre to Montparnasse, 
had such a vast variety of good food, 
good liquor, good entertainment and 


assorted fun that only the weak in 


heart or in pocketbook among the vis- 
itors had any cause to complain. 

Paris in the summer of 1919 was 
nothing like Paris in the summer of 
1948. Somehow the city had bounced 
back, so that its efforts at gaiety were 
no longer pathetic or tawdry. It had, in 
the space of a year, recaptured all the 
glamour and excitement of the old 
days—and then some. And if Amer- 
icans sobered up when they examined 
their ruined vacation budgets, the only 
matter for serious discussion among 
veteran headwaiters and sommeliers 
was whether 1949 was “the best since 
1929” or “better than 1929,” 


THE FORMULAE for successful Paris 


clubs are almost endless, but the main 


types seem to be: 1, The big theater 
notably the  Folies- 
Bergére, the Bal Tabarin and the Ca- 


night clubs, 


sino de Paris, offering nudity, comedi- 
ansand gymnasts, and jolis spectacles of 
great historical events such as the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
depicted by 30 undressed ladies; 2, The 
almost equally big show places for tour- 
ists, like Le Lido, offering a large 
“American” band, a big dance floor 
and a long, expensive and usually ex- 
cellent floor show; 3, The existentialist 
cellars on the Left Bank, like the 
Club Saint-Germain-des-Prés and the 
Vieux-Colombier, offering le jazz hol, 
claustrophobia and bearded, unhappy 
young poets in Eisenhower jackets; 
1, The relentlessly quaint boites like the 
Lapin Agile on Montmartre, offering 
excellent folk songs; and 5, The roman- 
tic and expensive champagne-and- 
dancing clubs like Monseigneur and 
the Drap d’Or, offering rich décor, dim 
lights and violins. 

There is also a vast number of night 
spots falling somewhere between thes: 
categories, from the sad dives along the 
Rue Pigalle which advertise “Amer- 
ican” attractions like “Les Sir Boys 
de Bee Bops” 


the lapels of passing tourists, to such 


and employ shills to grab 


elegant spots as the Club des Champs- 
Elysées, which has been featuring Yves 
Montand, the new French Sinatra, and 
Les Ambassadeurs, which did stand- 
ing-room business all summer with 
Josephine Baker. 

Miss Baker had a busy summer: she 
also appeared full time at the Folies- 
Bergére, where she danced a little less 
and sang a little more than she did 
when she opened in the same spot 
24 years before. In spite of a weird 
finale at the Folies, in which La Jo- 
sephine appeared as Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and seemed to sing her last num- 
ber after her head had been chopped off 
(a ty pic al Folies conceit), old-timers 
agreed that, if anything, Josephine was 
better than ever. Certainly she was the 
biggest single attraction of the summer. 
Curious tourists also had a chance to 
see, between visits to other historic 


(Continued on Page 28) 


AT CLUB VIEUX-COLOMBIER, hot jazz attracts.... At Le Lido, pretty girls. 
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AFTER 24 YEARS, Baker’s still kicking, and wowing ’em at the Folies. 


(Continued from Page 26) 
shrines, the almost-posthumous Mis- 
tinguette, who appeared ata vaudeville 
house called the A.B.C. 

Most 


of starting their Paris night life with a 


Americans make the mistake 
visit to one of the big theater clubs, 
which are the best public ized and least 
representative of all the night clubs. 
The Bal Tabarin, less good than the 
Folies, is probably 
the lot. Although 


approximately the 


the most typical of 
its current show is 
same one that was 
playing there two years ago, the huge 
double tiers of tables, the baleony and 
the raised dance floor are jammed every 
night with a crowd evenly divided be- 
tween visiting Americans, some of 
whom come on the American Express 
guided night-club tour, and large mid- 
dle-class French families, including chil- 
dren. The place has all the elegance and 


basketball 


Prices at the Tabarin are not steep, and 


atmosphere of a court, 
poor champagne is the usual drink. But 
the big drawing card is the spectacles— 
and the naked girls. Somehow the sight 
of a dozen bare-breasted girls acting 
out Adam and Eve, an Aztec sacrifice, 
animal life in the Sargasso Sea or the 
riches of les Etats-Unis at the Bal 
Fabarin is extremely virtuous and 
rather funny. The effect is rather as if 
silly Rose had taken over the annual 
Junior League pageant of Montelair, 
N.J. Perhaps this is because “les girls,” 
dressed or undressed, are unbelievably 
bad dancers and are neither particu- 
larly pretty nor shapely. 

Machinery Ta- 


barin spectacles. Stages slide back and 


is co-starred in the 


forth, shy se rapers pop out of the floor, 
seales (bearing a naked Spirit of Jus- 


tice) descend from the ceiling —all with 
a great grinding and shuddering. Lucky 


spectators at front tables can peer down 


roBER 


through a trapdoor into the Tabarin’s 
cellar and see an undressed chorine 
snatch a smoke before she rises as the 
Spirit of American Tel. and Tel. 

The big boffola finale has to be seen 
to be believed: the girls, depicting the 
riches of America, appear as Miss Coal, 
Miss Gold, Miss Radio and Miss Holly- 
wood, the latter clad in some coils of 
old movie film. Miss Oil wears a fetch- 
ing costume consisting almost entirely 
of a gusher sprouting from her head. A 
skyscraper rises from the floor, pauses to 
collect the girls on its baleonies, and 
ascends ceilingward. Inside the sky- 
scraper is Uncle Sam, who proceeds to 
jitterbug with a bobby-soxer while the 


band plays Old Folks at Home. 


SECOND stop on the standard Amer- 
ican night itinerary is in one of the 
caves or cafés around Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés for a look at the Existential- 
ists. While it is occ asionally possible lo 
see Jean-Paul Sartre or Simone de 
Beauvoir in the Café Flore, which has 
succeeded the Deux Magots across the 
street as home plate for the philoso- 
phers, Existentialism today is running 
a poor second to bebop. Café society in 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés has moved 
into two cellars, the Club Saint-Ger- 
main and the Club Vieux-Colombier, 
where the topic for serious discussion is 
not Camus vs. Sartre vs. Kierkegaard, 
but bop vs. Dixieland vs. Chicago style, 
and Sidney Bechet vs. Dizzy Gillespie. 
The Saint-Germain and the Vieux-Co- 
Jombier are real clubs, and unwitting 
visitors who start down the steep stairs 
without asking are either excluded for 
that night or kept waiting on the street. 
The trick is to petition humbly for ad- 
mission; if it’s your first’ trip, you'll 
probably be let in free; next time you 


may have to” join” —for about a dollar. 











Of the two clubs, the Saint-Germain 
is the older, the Vieux-Colombier cur- 
rently the more popular and offering 
perhaps the better jazz. Both are an- 
cient and unventilated cellars, scream- 
ingly loud, and jammed to the low ceil- 
ings. The young French aficionados 
take 


Americans will find the customers more 


their jazz very seriously, but 
entertaining than the entertainment. 
More beards are in evidence here than 
in Mecca; one young drummer at the 
Saint-Germain sports a truly noble set 
of Dundrearys above his cymbals. 
“Artiness” currently runs to the latest 
word in midsummer ski pants, latrine 
art over the bar in the Club Saint- 
Germain, and some of the most de- 
voted band-stand hanging since the 
days of Benny Goodman's old outfit. A 
good third of the club members seem 
to be young American students who 
are trying hard to look French; the 
French make an equal effort to look 
American, in plaid shirts, loafers and 
rolled blue jeans. One young Evisten- 
tialist poet, who will recite his latesi 
creation between sets at the Colombier 
“if he is in the mood,” owns a brightly 
checkered old hot-rod roadster, just 
like Andy Hardy. 

As for the jazz, it’s hard to see just 
what all the fuss is about. The Left 
Bank went slightly crazy during an in- 
the 
Salle Pleyel last May, at which Sidney 
Bechet 
pound full-blooded Pima Indian named 
Big Chief Russell Moore, walked off 
Bechet. and Moore, 
“Lips” Charlie 
Parker and others, sat in at the Colom- 


ternational jazz-music festival at 


and his trombonist, a 300- 


with the honors 


along with Page, 


bier and Saint-Germain during their 
visit, and the young French musicians 
are still trying to catch up with what 
heard. Probably the best 


French jazzmen are a talented clar- 


they new 
inetist named Claude Luter and young 
Bernard Peiffer, a pianist who fronts 
the band at the Vieux-Colombier. 

But none of the bands has yet learned 
about solos; all the boys blow furi- 
ously together from start to finish and 
what they play is highly imitative. The 
jazz has been learned from records and 
the outfits think nothing of echoing a 
Coleman |lawkins or Bobby Hackett 
record through, note for note. None of 
the musicians are Hawkinses or Hack- 
etts, so the results are unfortunate. 

A club called the Rose Rouge has a 
young vedelle who calls herself Anita 
Love and who can sing a good 20 Amer- 
ican ballads in a rich Louisiana accent. 
Americans who ask her over for a drink 
are startled to find that she is French 
and speaks almost no English; her ac- 
cent, along with her vocabulary, has 
been picked up from Louis Armstrong 
and Billie Holiday weords. 

OUTSIDE Left 


Existentialist’ and 


THE JAZZ the 


Bank offers a few 


SPOTS 


near-Existentialist cafés such as the 
Montana, the Reine Blanche, the Bar 
Vert and the aforementioned Flore and 
Deux Magots, where one may crane 
one’s neck to see a vast range of celebri- 
ties like Tennessee Williams, Cyril Con- 
nolly, Jean Cocteau, Jean Marais, 
Truman Capote, Burgess Meredith, 
Richard Wright, 


Charles Laughton. More chichi is the 


Garry Davis and 
Rose Rouge on the Rue de Rennes, an- 
other “private” club where you can 
hear a troupe of young men called Les 
Fréres Jacques, who wear handsome 


black 


sing, pantomime and spoof their way 


tights and colored vests, and 
through their own amusing songs. 

Best song cellar in Paris is still the 
famous old Lapin Agile on the top of 
Montmartre, a long, long way from the 
bop caves of Saint-Germain. \ ery old 
and quaint (the customers sit on back- 
less chairs and benches jammed around 
a piano), Le Lapin Agile perches on the 
side of the steep hill down below the 
Place du Tertre, under an equally an- 
lique tree. Visitors are often kept 
standing under this tree for the good 
part of an hour, waiting to get in; the 
place is always crowded and by long 
custom no one can enter or leave while 
one of the artists is performing. Cus- 
tom also calls for violent cries of “ Cha- 
peau! Chapeau!” when anyone enters 
with a hat on, and still another custom 
is payment strictly on the honor sys- 
tem when you leave—the cashier asks 
how many drinks you had and takes 
your word for it. Here the entertain- 
ment is endless: a long succession of 
harpists, pianists, guitar players, poets 
and singers, all of them extraordinarily 
good. This is singing with none of the 
self-consciousness or pretentiousness of 
American folk-song specialists. 

Le Lapin Agile is a real French night 
club; most of the customers are de- 
voted Parisian regulars who know the 
choruses of the old drinking songs by 
heart and join in enthusiastically. One 
singer celebrates viniculture in song, 
from the grape to the stomach; an- 
other sings gloomy sea songs; a red- 
headed girl enjoys herself with naughty 
and funny lyrics like Le Commis-Voy- 
ageur and Le Fiacre and is succeeded by 
a poet who effectively and movingly 
recites poems by Verlaine, de Musset, 
Baudelaire and himself to an abso- 
lutely hushed crowd. 

Le Lido, on the Champs Elysées, is 
probably the most American club in 
Paris. A big and unabashed tourist 
trap, built on the site of a former swim- 
ming pool, Le Lido has a 16-piece 
“American” band called “ L’Orchestre 
de Collége Rythme,” an M.C. who 
speaks both French and English, and a 
show which stars American comedians, 
The 


plays Glenn Miller-like arrangements 


and dancers. orchestra 


singers 


of somewhat passé American hits like 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Season Skipper is a coat you can plan on for all 
kinds of weather—all year long. In the Fall, 

it’s a good-looking topper...in Winter, with the 
patented removable all-wool lining, it’s a 
handsome overcoat. It’s truly two complete 
coats in one! The lining easily buttons in and 
out—can be bought now, with the coat... or 
later when you really need it. However, it’s 
always better to buy both at once and be 
prepared to change with the weather. With a 
Season Skipper, you travel right ... travel light 
because the lining packs as easily as a shirt 

is always at hand when you need it! All Season 
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Skipper coats are skillfully hand-tailored by expert 
craftsmen in 100°; virgin wool Tweeds, Gabardine, 
Venetian Coverts, handsome new Camel Hair. 
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in goes a lining. . . sleeves and all 
$65 and up with the lining 
$10 lexs without the lining 


For the name of neorest 

Season Skipper dealer, write 

C. B. Shane Corp., Dept. HM-109, 

325 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N. Y., 
608 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 
©1949, C. B. Shane Corp 
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Cruise your way to pleasure 
in the colorful Caribbean 


In Willemstad you'll see the mast-studded floating market where 
Curacao housewives jostle and bargain for food. You'll visit Punda— 
the shopping section of narrow streets—where you I] find tempting 
bargains among the perfumes, watches and other imports of this low-duty port. 
You will delight in the Dutch-gabled roofs and gay tinted houses that reflect a pic- 
turesque blending of Caribbean history and Netherlands heritage. Make this a 


memorable stop... as your visits to Jamaica, Dominican Republic, Trinidad, 
ind Venezuela write other new pages in your travel memory book. So take 


time now for the time of your life, on an Alcoa Caribbean Cruise from New Orleans. 


SEND FOR your copy of our booklet describing 


Caribbean cruises on Aleoa’s 3 modern, air- 


conditioned ships. See or write our travel agent. 
Or address: Alcoa Steamship Company, Ine., 
Dept. B, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


or Dept. B, One Canal St., New Orleans 16, La. 


BASH fee 


A | Cr JA 


sails Nhe CARIBBEAN 


RITZ: 
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QD aoe 
ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., OFFICES IN: BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, MONTREAL, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, ST. LOUIS, TORONTO 
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(Continued from Page 29) 
Valure Boy, Mafana and Civilization 
(“ Bongo, Bongo, Bongo, je ne veur pas 
quitter le Congo, O non-non-non-non!”’ ). 
Three quarters of the in-season custom- 
ers are American. 

Nevertheless, Le Lido is probably 
one of the gayest and most successful 
night clubs in Paris or anywhere else, 
because its two-and-a-half-hour shows 
are magnificent. All the featured acts 
in the current revue have been imported 
from America and are fine: a pleasant 
young singer named Ted Lawrie, the 
seven Steffen-Martel dancers and 
Senor Wences, who is just about the 
best ventriloquist around. The revue's 
main success, however, is due to the 
chorus line, which is lavishly and ex- 
pensively costumed, really knows how 
to dance, and is extraordinarily pretty, 
dressed or undressed. Here nudity is 
not featured for its own sake, as at the 
labarin, but tastefully included as part 
of the pleasant costuming. Le Lido is 
middling expensive and is hideously 
crowded, but only the visiting Amer- 
icans who hate other visiting Americans 


are like ly to be disappointed. 


Tue Parts NIGHT CLUB Which comes 
closest to every American's pleasant 
notion of what a Paris night club should 
be is Monseigneur, on the Rue d’Am- 
sterdam. Monseigneur is small, dark, 
elegant, expensive and incurably ro- 
mantic. The place is handsomely deco- 
rated with deep red-and-blue hangings, 
oil paintings and thick rugs; the only 
light shines up through the crimson 
tablecloths at the small tables for two, 
illuminating champagne buckets and 
vases of red roses. The handkerchief- 
size piste de dance occasionally vanishes 
under new tables after one a.m., when 
Monseigneur seriously gets down to 


business. A roll of the drums suddenly 


MONSEIGNEUR is small, dark, elegant, expensive and incurably romantic. 


fills the room with stringed instruments 
as 15 to 20 musicians, bearing violins, 
violas or cellos, scatter in front of the 
tables and start playing, somehow to- 
gether, with incredible vigor. The 
music runs heavily toward the Russian 
and the fzigane and is accompanied 
with spinning violins, bows tossed into 


1" If you 


the air and loud cries of " Hoy 
stay long enough, though, you will hear 
almost everything, from The Blue Dan- 
ube, Bye Bye Blues and Deep Purple to 
the wonderfully sentimental French 
songs like La Mer, J’ Attendrai and La 
Vie En Rose. The musicians are good 
enough to make you believe the man- 
agement’s claim that they are the rem- 
nants of the old Budapest symphony 
orchestra. From time to time, they give 
way toa smaller, quieter orchestra or to 
one of an endless and talented rash of 
entertainers —flamenco dancers, harp- 
ists, ballroom dancers and singers. 

Monseigneur is expensive (the first 
bottle of champagne costs $20) and 
you have to be in the mood. But along 
about two or three in the morning, the 
mood is almost irresistible: you find 
yourself singing and sharing cham- 
pagne with the violinist in front of 
you. A girl at the next table is happily 
conducting a huge and imaginary sym- 
phony orchestra with a swizzle stick, 
while across the room a couple of White 
Russian guests have jumped onto the 
floor and are doing huge kicks and 
spins. At dawn, if you have lasted that 
long, you make your way out, happily 
humming La Vie En Rose and doing 
the handsome thing by the long line of 
outstretched palms leading to the door. 
After that there’s nothing to do but to 
go down to Les Halles for onion soup. 

Or you can always just go to bed: 
there are a few things to see and do 
in Paris by daylight too. 


—ROGER ANGELL 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE 


For Great Moments Since 1860 


One of the World’s Great Champagnes 
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(SIX EUROPEAN AWARDS) 


THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
Rheims Hammondsport, N. Y. 





| MAKERS OF FINE WINES FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 
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HOLIDAY BY-LINES 


Hargrove assesses the Army that made an author out of him 


Here, 


GROVE, Whose account 


VI ARION Ser Private”) War- 
of life at Fort 


Bragg in hectic "42 has been rated sixth 


MR. SMITH GOES TO COLLEGE (GIRLS’) 


Brapiey Smitu, who took the Bayou 
Country photos (Page 52), has been 
traveling in that part of the country 
every year or so for the last 15 years. 
1 like the bayou people,” he says, 
and | don’t find them ‘quaint’ at all. 
They 
ple who originally explored most of 
the U.S., and I think the fact that 


they like to live alone is a virtue rather 


are pretty much the same peo- 


than a vice.” 


THE FRENCH IN MERCIER GOES IRISH 


Tue rinst Time Howmay's picture 
editor, Louis F. V. Mercier, saw Louisi- 
ana’s Bayou ¢ 
look 
tanker bound for New Orleans. "IT was 
a college be 
and | was especially on the qui vive for 
Back 
Cambridge, Mass., my father, a French 
Army veteran of World War I, drilled 


plenty of French into us when not do- 


ountry he was standing 


mit on the forecastle head of an oil 
ry Off to sea for the summer 


anything ‘Frenchy.’ home in 


ing the same to Harvard boys and 
Radcliffe girls, and | knew he expected 
a complete report from me—in French 


| also wanted something to tell one 


American best 
sellers, went back to look the old place 


over for Hoxiwway this year (Privale 


on an all-time list of 


Mr. Smith is one of the first male 
graduates of Mississippi's Port Gibson 
high school—for 
which he played football. “It used to 


college—actually a 
be a girls’ school,” he explains, “ but 
they decided to admit a few males, 
either to get a football team or to keep 
the girls interested. There were only 
eleven boys, most of them there on 
scholarships—as I was. Anyhow, I know 
now that I took the work too seriously. 
The more intelligent players always 
sprained an ankle before an away 


Hargrove Returns, Page 106). “" Basically 
the Army hasn't changed,” he says. "I 
saw only one former comrade-in-arms— 
a sergeant. We adjourned to his home 
at Bonnie Doon to eat home-grown 
ham and sit around the kitchen table 
swapping lies and drinking bourbon; 
then the sergeant was kind enough to 
see me safely back to my hotel.” 
Private Hargrove, who before war's 
end had worked up to sergeant himself, 
left Fort Bragg after a brilliant career 
as “semiskilled cook” to join the staff 
of Yank, the Army weekly. He served 
as staff writer and feature editor in New 
York, staff correspondent in China, 
managing editor of the CBI edition in 
India and staff correspondent in the 
Philippines. He was born in Mount 
Olive, N. 


worked as soda dispenser, movie usher, 


C., and before the war had 


printer's devil, publicity man and (on 


the Charlotte, N. 


reader, city editor's assistant and fea- 


C., News) proof- 


ture writer. 

Since his Army discharge in 1945, 
Mr. Hargrove claims he has led “a 
variegated but inconsequential life. I 
lectured for several months on the need 
for reforms in Army discipline, wrote a 
first novel called Something's Got to 
Give which enjoyed a warm reception 
among relatives and friends, and spent 
some months in Hollywood, writing a 
screen play. I still regard all writing as 
an abominable chore.” He lives outside 
New City, N. Y., and describes himself 
as ‘a clean-cut, clean-limbed youth of 
thirty [see photo], married, and blessed, 
as the saying goes, with three children: 
Christopher, age four, a relentless piano 
practicer; Stephen, a potential juvenile 
delinquent of two-and-a-half and Pe- 


nelope, a temperamental child of one.”’ 





game—and had a few score unchaper- 


oned females to comfort them while 
the faculty was at the game. Smith, 
the dope, never sprained anything.” 

Now a full-time free-lance photog- 
rapher, New Orleans-born Mr. Smith 
has been taking pictures since he was 
10. He has edited a French Quarter 
magazine, headed an advertising agency, 
worked in the art department of the 
Item, been advertising manager of a 
New Orleans store and a staff member 
of picture magazines in New York. 





of my five sisters, the one named 
Evangeline, about the Cajun country 
I couldn't find the 


French atmosphere from the channel of 


her namesake knew 
the Mississippi—though I can still re- 
member thinking that the moody river- 
lands and their people would make 
swell pictures. | wish we'd had space in 
Hotimpay to use about twice as many 
as we did.” 

The French in Mr. Mercier paid off 
in World Wat 
Normandy as Chief of the Photo See- 


If when he landed in 


tion in the Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion of SHAEF and later spent 15 
months in Paris running the U. 5. In- 
formation Service pictorial section. Be- 
fore that he’d done editorial work on 
New England newspapers and on Pa- 
After the war, he 
Look alt 


rade worked on the 
(merica picture guidebook 


series, then came to Houimay in De- 


cember, 19146, to take charge of photo- : 


graphic assignments. 
He lives in Philadelphia’s German- 


town “with a beautiful wife I grabbed 
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away from the Houipay fashion de- 
partment on the grounds that she could 
make me her career [see photo left}, 


and a wee girl named Madeleine who 


has Irish eyes like her mother and will 
someday sing L’ Autre Cété de la Rue as 
well as her mother, who sings it as well 
as—or better than—Edith Piaf.” 


SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN rough it aboard S.S. President Cleveland en route 
to the Far East. Daughter Abby, son Adam and wife Laura got tired of 
listening to Papa S. J. brag about his earlier Westward Ha! exploits for 
Ho tpay, so now he’s gotta show ’em. The misadventures of this globe- 
trotting family are recounted by a harassed father, beginning on Page 80. 
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AGAIN ... TRAVELERS ARE CHOOSING 


MAL 


b om ITALY is saying “Benvenuto”. ..Welcome 
... to those who come for leisure... pleasure 


ts a ee 
Te a 7 
wos y | 
Ee : 

... business. 

Make this your year for enjoying this glorious 
adventure... brilliant sunshine along the Riviera 
... rare sport on famous ski slopes . . . exciting old- 
world shopping... quaint sightseeing everywhere. 

There is so much to see and do. . . visit famous 


ST. PETER’S, ROME—renowned cathedrals, museums, shrines, concerts, casinos, 
landmark of the Eternal City, a 
destination for travelers from : 
every continent. Hotel rates are moderate and food is good. And 


operas—truly, it’s the Grand Tour. 


best of all, your money goes further and prices are 

low, compared with U. S. dollars. A new law en- DELECTABLE DISHES, served in the 

ables you to bring back $400 worth of purchases Continental manner, are world- 

duty free. famous —at reasonable prices. 
In all the world, no other land has so many 

fascinating places within such convenient distance 

of each other. Your travel agent can help you plan 

your trip—see him without delay. 


No visas required by U. S. citizens 
for visits of 4 months and under. 


ITaLian LINE 
AMERICAN Export LINES, INC. 


CITIES OF ENCHANTMENT and ro- General Agents e 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
mance, like Venice, offer unique 

enjoyment. Gondolas link points 

of interest—Grand Canal, Doge's 

Palace. 


POMPEI, with towering Mt. Vesu- 
vius in the background, affords a 
glimpse of the grandeur of the 
mighty Roman Empire. 


VULCANIA and SATURNIA—cach 24,500 tons 

—nucleus of a splendid new Italian Line 

a : — fleet, offer the sunny, southern route to 
+ . -Y J iy 


Naples and Genoa —thence by convenient 
connections to all Europe. 


VULCANIA - SATURNIA 


THE SUNNY SOUTHERN ROUTE TO ALL EUROPE 
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PITTSBURGH 


Its smog is lifting slightly, but the town in the Allegheny Valley is still synonymous 


the world over with coal, steel and heavy industry 
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GREEN AS WELL AS GRAY colors the Pittsburgh scene. Looking toward Duquesne from the far bank of the Monongahela is a distillation of the 


by AL HINE 


THE ALLEGHENY and Monongahela Rivers 
meet to form the Ohio at a fork in Western 
Pennsylvania. (And the Ohio flows on to the 
Mississippi.) 

Underneath the earth about the fork is 
coal, extending east and west in a rich, still 
unexhausted seam. Lining the banks of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela and Ohio are fac- 
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city, the clustered mills along the river, the business community behind them and, surrounding them, the pleasant, rolling Allegheny hills. 


tories whose products range from pickles to 


machine tools, with every variety of steel in 
between. Even in 1753, when the young sur- 
Washington 


Christopher Gist visited the area to aid George 


vevor George and his guide 
Il in his war against the French and indians, 
it was a location important to all America, the 
gateway to the frontier. 

It was Fort Duquesne, and then Fort Pitt. 


Today, as it has been since 1758, itis Pittsburgh. 


Christopher Gist has a street named after him; 
Washington the 


Washington Crossing Bridge, commemorating 


has (among other things 
a rough and icy progress across the Allegheny. 

Since its founding as a contested French fort, 
Pittsburgh has been a center of energy, fre- 
quent violence and wealth. [It quickly sup- 
planted Philadelphia as jumping-off place for 
westward pioneers, and it has to this day re- 
tained a vitality unnoticeable in its sister city 
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at the other end of the state. It has all the 
usual urban contrasts: wealth and slums, cul- 
ture and ignorance, high ideals and intolerance. 
The smoke of its usually booming mills (min- 
gled with the valley fog it becomes, in local 
has been a time-honored joke 
first 


parlance, smog 
the 


since before Bessemer converters 


flared squatly from the Edgar Thomson Millsin 


the 1870's. Pittsburghers have been sensitive to 
gibes about their city’s dirt, but have kept a 
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HENRY JOHN HEINZ II (left) heads famed 57 Varieties founded by grand- 


father. He talks with Gwilym A. Price, president of Westinghouse. 


EDGAR KAUFMANN is active in the modern department store which bears 


his family name 


. although control has been sold to May Company. 


- 


DAVID LAWRENCE, an affable Democrat, is Pittsburgh’s mayor. He works with- 


out undue friction with the city’s predominantly Republican businessmen. 


RICHARD KING MELLON, another third-generation mogul, oversees financial and 


industrial empire put together by father, uncle Andrew, grandfather Thomas. 


ae ‘ 


A small handful of top-level executives manage Pittsburgh’s social, industrial and political life 


shay Tooth for the gritty atmosphere which 


means employ me Theirs is a 
Anatolia to 
Zanzibar, from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego. 


| lived there twenty-five vears, enduring the 


nt and prosperity 


name Which means steel from 


jokes and developing a defense complex against 
om farther west who scoffed at the 

sof Pittsburgh streets, and friends 

from the East who expected to find herds of 


buffalo choking with coal dust in a frontier 
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steel town. There was the perennial—and for 
all | knew true 


from Pittsburgh who announced to his professor 


story of the medical student 


that the corpse he was dissecting had died of a 
rare disease: the lungs were an unhealthy pink. 
The professor, who had practiced in’ other 
climes, explained that only in Pittsburgh is it 
And it is 


true that even in these days of smoke control 


normal for lung tissue to be black. 
there is a thin, shittering grit on pavements 
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that swirls and eddies in miniature black-dust 
storms on windy mornings. 

“A wet Sunday in Pittsburgh” used to be 
the vaudeville epitome of dullness, and Bea- 
trice Lillie today singing Come, O Come to 
Peetsburgh wins sure-fire laughs from musical- 
comedy audiences. The city is the birthplace of 
Andrew Mellon and of the composer of Vey 
Old hentucky Home. Ut gave some 600 millions 
of dollars to Andrew Carnegie, a thrifty Scots 








boy who endowed libraries, The coal country 
around Pittsburgh saw the rise of a shaggy- 
browed meteorite named John L. Lewis and a 
gentler disciple named Phil Murray. Victor 
Herbert once conducted its Symphony and the 
city contributed David Oliver Selznick to 
Hollywood and the world. An industrious fam- 
ily of German extraction, Heinz was the name, 
parlayed a pickle into one of the nation’s larg- 
est food empires. It has been a spawning 
pool for millionaires, the birthplace of the 
CIO and of the between-the-wars Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Its location at the conjunction of the three 
rivers and at the end of the comparatively 
well-traveled road from Philadelphia gave the 
town its first importance. From the huddle of 
log homes around Fort Pitt emerged a town 
strong enough to survive the threat of hostile 
Indians. It was a farm community, tough and 
isolated. The first Pittsburghers were largely 
Anglo-Saxon— English and that mixture of 
Scotch and Irish which was to bulk so large in 
the later development of the city. (The insistent 
final “h” 


cestry as well as of a local, loyal stubbornness. 


of Pittsburgh is indicative of an- 


Industry came early to the river town. Boats 
and whisky, textile mills, breweries and a vari- 
ety of factories were flourishing by the turn of 
the 19th Century. It was still a frontier town. 
Traders, starting their westward journey from 
Pittsburgh, boomed its growth and industrial 
development further. A cigar called “stogie™ 
(from the Conestoga-wagon drivers who favored 
it) became a trade-mark of the region. From 
blacksmith shops grew iron foundries and steel 
mills. The population became more cosmopoli- 
tan with the influx of foreign-born English and 
German immigrants and with the growth of a 
freed Names like 
Evans, Denny, Church, Jones and Mellon had 
early prominence. 


ommunity of Negroes. 


By the Civil War the city was ready to as- 
sume its historic, thunderous role as producer 
of arms and heavy equipment for the Union. 
Coal and steel had come to dominate the city’s 
industry. The rich Pittsburgh seam of bi- 
tuminous, running through six states, was 
a bottomless fuel box for the new factories. 


The infant Jones & Laughlin Steel ¢ orporation 


CHARLES R. COX, Carnegie-Ilinois (left), Frank K. MeDanel, American Bridge 


Company, and Ben Fairless (right) of parent United States Steel Corporation. 
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was producing respectable tonnage on the 
north bank of the Monongahela. Tworailroads, 
the Ohio & Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania, brought new settlers, hauled out iron 
and coal and finished products. Union organi- 
zation was attempted on a small scale. 

The years following the Civil War were 
marked by the sharp pains of an almost em- 
barrassing growth; these years saw bloody 
labor wars, depressions, Lucullan prosperity, 
expansion and overcrowding. The amoeba 
split of metropolitan development gave way 
to new suburbs—industrial along the rivers, 
residential, stretching back from their banks. 
Economically and socially, Pittsburgh came 
to dominate all Allegheny County; beyond 
the county limits it extended an unofficial 
suzerainty over Greensburg and Jeannette 
in Westmoreland County, Ellwood City in 
Lawrence County, Steubenville (Ohio) and 
Wheeling (West Virginia). 


A WORD WITH A MEANING 


sy the early 1900's Pittsburgh had taken on 
its present pattern, the steel, iron and coal city 
in the eyes of the rest of the nation and of the 
world. Silent, stubborn miners and mill hands 
worked the better part of their lives out, hus- 
banding their money to return to their home- 
lands. Pittsburgh became a word with a special 
meaning, sometimes magical, often bitter, in 
little towns in Ruthenia and Lithuania, in Po- 
land and Hungary and Croatia. When the cos- 


‘mopolites of the world thought of America, 


they thought of New York, or San Francisco, 
or New Orleans; when untold thousands of 
Middle-European peasants thoughtof America, 
they thought of Pittsburgh or the country 
around it-—Johnstown, Bolivar, Monessen. It 
became a generic name which has lasted. Naga- 
saki was the Pittsburgh of Japan; Birmingham, 
Alabama, the Pittsburgh of the South; in the 


last war, it was Stalingrad, the Pittsburgh of 


the U.S.S.R. 

There were to be changes within the Pitts- 
burgh pattern, many of them major, but the 
pattern itself had been established tostay. The 
basis for the city’s social structure, for its polit- 
ical complexion, for the vaudeville jokes and 


the legends of wealth and display was there. 


You can come into Pittsburgh now from the 
east by the superhighway, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, which will soon run through the city 
in a wide and mercifully traflic-cutting ribbon. 
Approaching the city by car is a more kindly 
introduction than by rail. Both the Pennsyl- 
vania and the B. &O. set the visitor down near 
the so-called Golden Triangle, the business 
center where low-hanging smog and smudgy 
dust’ perpetuate the tradition of Pittsburgh 
dirt. Although the motor approach is by no 
means photogenic, it does show some suburbs 
unpunctuated by mill smokestacks and it 
hints, surprisingly to the myth believers, that 
the average Pittsburgher’s way of life may not 
differ too much from that of any other urban 
citizen, 

Coming in by plane, either by day or night, 
will give the best view and the fairest, provided 
the atmosphere allows. By day you can see, 
beyond the busy smoke and the gray fingers of 
mills log-jammed on the river banks, that 
there are quite respectable patches of green. 
And if your plane has to circle for landing, 
you'll, get a real look at the meeting of the 
three rivers whose junction first made the city 
important. By night, the descent is less inform- 
ative but more impressive. Near the county 
airport are slag piles where still-molten waste 
is dumped from the steel mills. The red-hot 
fluid is poured from cup-shaped railroad cars 
and, as your plane lands, you may see the cars 
being tipped, one by one, painting on the 
smoky black beneath you a swatch ranging 
from the bright, live red of the newly dumped 
slag to the dying, pale orange of the car tipped 
fifth or sixth before it. The airport itself is an 
inconvenient, crowded, dirty and inadequate 
shambles, due for replacement in 1952 by a 
modern installation now in use by the Army 
on the other side of the city. Frayed traveling 
tempers will be relieved by the change, but old- 
timers will miss the slag piles. 

If you are visiting friends, your destination 
may be anywhere from the elegant purlieus of 
Sewickley or Fox Chapel to the newer, clean 
Mount 
Lebanon or Brentwood, to the once soigné, now 
North Side or to the gradually 
breaking-up East End and Shady Side sections 


and characterless developments of 


crumbling 


GEORGE H. LOVE of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal (left) and ex- 


General Brehon Somervell of Mellon-controlled Koppers Company. 
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BANKING. The Mellon National Bank and Trust Company is a dignified and comfortably secure institution with a cozy billion-dollar balance sheet. 


These last are falling into a 
of ruin or real-estate develop 
private and still sacrosanet 

wad struggling to heep alive its 

our own, bor pole asure (rarely 

tsburgh has never been a tourtst ture) or 
uy will head for one of the down 

the Golden Triangle again) or for 

Hing but well-hept-up Schenley in the 

opposite Forbes Field, the 
Pirates home grounds. And if vou 
to explore Pittsburgh 


district 


vou will dis 


it its multilevel social structure has 


built laver upon laver over th 


Irish Presbstertar 
from Fort Pitt 
Your first impression may be one of dismay 


for Pittsburgh is laid out in fantastic disorder 
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Philadelphia can mateh the startling contrast 
of clean and dirty, rich and poor, pleasant and 
ugly sections nestled together, but never the 


bewilderment of street patterns. Streets that 


were fine for a triangular l8th-Century village 


have been preserved and extended in an amor- 


METERS for everything from gas to taxis are 


made by Rockwell Manufacturing Company. 
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phous modern city. There are narrow canyons 
downtown Oliver Avenue (colonially Virgin 
Alley) and Wood and Diamond Streets—and 
winding country lanes in districts that have 
grown into busy commercial sections. 

If vou ask for directions, and are told, 
Straight ahead, you can't miss it,” vou are 
either being ribbed or you aren't in Pittsburgh. 
And this is the least of it; Pittsburgh rivals 
San Francisco in hilliness. [tis a city of shifting 
gears and numerous tunnels. 

In true Pittsburgh fashion it tries to make 
Pittsburgh girls 


have the best-looking legs in the world.” you 


a virtue of its) hilliness. 


may be told. “” All this climbing deve lops their 
calves.” But if you can resign yourself never 
to being quite sure where you are and, while 
walking, school yourself to the breath control 


of an Alpinist, you may be well rewarded. 
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First there is its business life. It is a busy 
town today and a rich town, both familiar 
heritages from its past. Steel and coal are still 
of primary importance, but today they are 
only a keystone and a beginning of industrial 
Pittsburgh. 

The Depression of the early 30's struck 
Pittsburgh harder than many other cities, and 
its harshness, as wise Pittsburghers were quick 
to see, Was accentuated by the narrowness of 


the city’s dependence on a few basic industries 


whose prosperity in turn depended on fabrica- 


tors elsewhere in the nation. 

The lapse in consumer demand for cars, 
skillets, new homes, baby carriages and storm 
windows had an immediate effect on the Pitts- 
burgh pulse. Manufacturers canceled orders 
for the prince of raw materials, Steel. Fires 


went out in the giant Bessemer converters 





along the sister rivers, and bread lines stretched 
through Homestead and the North Side and 
the South Side and Duquesne, Mcehees Rocks, 
Coraopolis and Ambridge. 

bad for coal. Idle 


plants don't need fuel. More canceled orders, 


Times were just as 


BABY FOOD is packaged on Heinz assembly 


line. The original 57 Varieties have multiplied. 
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TS will wind up as anything from baby carriages to battlewagons. This ingot is heated in soaking pit to produce proper temperature for rolling. 


more bread lines, Hoovervilles and Shanty- 
towns. 

Pittsburgh had its share of suicidal brokers, 
business failures and curtailed incomes in the 
upper brackets, but the brunt of the crash was 
borne by the white-collar workers and the mill 
and mine hands. These people suffered first, 
most and longest. There was more than pov- 
erty; there was cruel want, there was star- 
vation, unrest. The familiar, rough measures 
of industrial coercion could be no solution here. 

Pittsburgh, like the rest of the nation, was 
not prepared to cope with the problem. Petty 
crime so did vandalism and 


rose} panhan- 


dling. Radical talk grew from whispers to a 
shout. People who could afford to tried either 
to ignore the patchwork villages of the dis- 
possessed or to help them through charity. A 


Catholic priest, Father James R. Cox, of old 
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St. Patrick’s Church, was one of the few public 
figures who helped bring some organization 
into the chaos, dramatizing the plight of the 
jobless with a shrewd publicity sense, making a 
march on Washington, keeping things moving, 
getting food, blankets, some kind of shelter 
somehow, anyhow, He was generally caricatured 
the press and roundly dammed for a radical. 

Pittsburgh had a grim 

ins and hasn't 
effort i e 
rather 


time of it in’ those 


Phe 


diversification 


forgotten, industrial 


has been toward 


than expansion of existing industries, 


Some diversification there was at the time of 
the dep m. Gulf OU and the Aluminum 
America, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
equitable Meter (the 
Which computes the tariff for taxi rides in Terre 
Haute, New York, Angeles 
and almost anvwhere \mer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
Hl. J. Heinz of the 57 varieties which are now 
a hundred, Westinghouse Elec- 


tric and others helped save the city 


(oompat 
Pittsburgh COnLpans 
Sauk Center, Los 


you miay Thai 


actually over 
from 
total dependence on steel-and-coal prosperity. 
But the 
even more variety. 


World War Il put Pittsburgh back in the 
\r Th least 


city elders began looking around for 


al of Democracy business and, at 
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temporarily, re-emphasized steel and coal, 
necessities to fabricate and fuel the war ma- 
chine. There was boom-time prosperity and 
high wages and a halt to the major diversifica- 
effort. With that effort, bell- 
wethered by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 


tion peace, 
merce and the newly formed Allegheny County 
Development Group, took an active lease on 
life. And diversification got an unexpected shot 
in the arm last year from the Supreme Court 


Basing-Point der ision. 
SILVER LINING 


This decision cutlawed the ancient 
steel 
paid freight on their product for 
The this 
practice illegal; freight hereafter should be 


prac - 


tice by which mills (and many other 
factories 
their customers. court. declared 
paid by the customer. The ruling at first 
threw Pittsburgh into an unhappy turmoil. 
Local pessimists saw it as a sign that Pitts- 
burgh’s steel dominance was at an end, that 
new mills would spring up over the coun- 
try to serve scattered manufacturers at lower 
freight costs. What has happened thus far 
seems happily to be just the opposite —manu- 
facturers have moved fabricating plants into 


the Pittsburgh area to be nearer their supply 
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of steel. The trend has helped allay the freight- 
cost worry and has brought more diversified 
industry into the district. 

Pittsburgh 
won't change its over-all pattern quickly and 


Diversified or not, industry 
that pattern will still cling to its two original 
products, steel and coal, and to one family, the 
Mellons. The United States Steel Corporation 
and Little Steel, as represented by Bethlehem, 
Jones & Laughlin, Armco, Republic, Witherow, 
Follansbee and so on, still light the river sides 
and give Pittsburgh not only its most colorful 
and typical night view but a major chunk of its 
industrial payroll. Coal, in myriad companies 
and particularly in Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal (more familiarly Pittsburgh Consol) is not 
phy sically a partof the industrial picture exc ept 
as a feeder for steel— the visitor who expects to 
see mine shafts nestling next to the 42-story 
but its 


financial importance in the city is still great. 


Gulf Building is in for disillusionment 


It is in terms of financial importance, over- 
lapping into industry, society, politics, real es- 
tate, culture and perhaps even religion, that 
the name Mellon bulks more than life 

The Mellon of American mythology 


is the 
late Andrew William Mellon, one-time Secre- 
tary 


of the Treasury (Harding, Coolidge, 











Hoover), short-time Ambassador to England 
(Hoover), and existing in popular national leg- 
end as something between Sir Basil Zaharoff 
and Daddy Warbucks, depending on the per- 
spective of the viewer. His epic position is jus- 
tified, for he was the vital force in creating the 
fabulous Mellon empire. 

Andy Mellon 


names fitted him ill—was one of three sons of 


the national passion for nick- 


Judge Thomas Mellon, a leading Pittsburgh 
citizen of the mid-19th Century. With his 
father and brothers Andrew Mellon organized 
in 1870 the banking house of T. Mellon & Sons. 
The Judge retired from the firm in the late 
1870's, leaving its management to his more 
than capable sons. Andrew, James and Rich- 
ard had a special talent—call it typically 
American or typically Scotch-Irish—for con- 
trol, consolidation and manipulation. The 
Mellon National Bank, merged in 1946 with 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh to 
make a_ billion-dollar 
of their few properties to blaze the family 
name unabashed. But Mellon in Pittsburgh 
and on Wall Street and throughout the world 


organization, is one 


also means Gulf Oil, Pittsburgh Consol, Alu- 
minum Company of America, Aluminum Ltd. of 
Canada, Koppers Company, Ine. 

One company alone in this imposing num- 
ber, Koppers (now headed by a World War II 
veteran, Gen. Brehon Somervell), can offer 
(a partial list) the following products: candles, 
moth destroyers, coke, road-surfacing material, 
termite-resistant wood pilings, piston rings, a 
railroad, a shipping line, sulfa drugs, construc- 
tion of oil-crackhing plants, waterproof roofing 
and explosives. To the Mellons expansion 
meant expansion, 


SHY MIDAS 


Andrew Mellon established himself and his 
family as a part of the Pittsburgh heritage 
without ever touching the heart of the city. He 
had an unusual sensitivity which was inter- 
preted by his friends as shyness, by his enemies 


s aloofness. He shunned all except the most 
unavoidable publicity. When times were good, 
he was a distant figure of vague benevolence to 
the man on the street. When times were bad he 
was an ogre. In the depth of the depression, 
when the magnificent Gothic East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church was being built in East 
Liberty, a disgruntled local Jacobin scrawled 
on the surrounding wall: “This is Andy Mel- 
Even in wrath 
Although 
A. W. was a communicant of the church, it 


lon’s fire escape to Heaven.” 
his fellow citizen was inaccurate. 
was his brother R. B. whose money was chiefly 
responsible for the new Ralph Adams Cram 
anachronism. 

The three brothers are dead now, and the 
Mellon Empire remains a Mellon concern un- 
der the able aegis of Richard hing Mellon, 
nephew of Andrew, son of the original Richard. 
(Andrew’s own son Paul is inactive in business, 
preferring fine books, blooded horses and a 
gentleman's estate near Warrenton, 
Virginia.) Dick Mellon, with a close-knit hand- 
ful of associates, some of them, like Alan M. 
Scaife and Adolph W. Schmidt, relatives by 
marriage, runs the empire not as a heritage to 


country 


be preserved with pious care but as a still- 
growing colossus. He finds enough spare time 
to live up to his local social importance and to 
have a large finger in most civic-improvement 
pies. He is also not without nostalgia. The 
last Mellon organization, formed in 1946 to 
act as a sort of benign but major control of 
Mellon charities and good works, goes back to 
the very origins of the empire; properly enough, 
its name is T. Mellon & Sons. 


THE TIES OF HOME 


There are as many local opinions of the 
family as one would expect, but it has one 
sound claim to Pittsburgh affection and re- 
spect: the Mellons, almost alone among the 
great families who made their bundle in,the city 
(the Heinz family is the only other outstanding 
exception), have stayed with it. The Carnegies, 
the Schwabs, the Schenleys, the Fricks, the 
assembly-line-produced millionaires of the late 
19th and early 20th Century, picked up their 
money and got out to the fancier climates of 
New York or Newport or Europe. Some of 
them left 
parks, libraries, the fashionable detritus of 


benefactions of various degrees, 
charitable wealth; but their personal emigra- 
tion rankled in civie sensibilities. The Mellons 
for the most part have stayed in or near the 
city where their empire was founded and they 
have kept it, sometimes not overconveniently 
to them, as the headquarters for most of their 
enterprises. The Mellon name may evoke awe, 
fear, like, dislike, admiration or nausea, de- 





pending on who hears it, but it has a certain 
pride for Pittsburghers. 

Behind Big Steel, behind coal, behind the 
multiple Mellon concerns and all the other 
plants and mills and factories of Pittsburgh, is 
Pittsburgh labor, whose history is as turbulent, 
fiery and important as that of the industry it 
feeds. The rapid growth of Pittsburgh indus- 
try, particularly steel and coal, meant a flood 
of cheap labor after the Civil War. Much of 
this new labor was of Central European stock, 
much was Negro, almost all, according to pres- 
ent standards, was ruthlessly exploited. Hunky, 
Bohunk, Polack, Slovak were the nicknames for 
labor. The men and women who bore the nick- 
names spread out their communities about the 
mills or in company towns at mine sites, usually 
lived badly and worked hard and wondered 
about the Land of Opportunity stories they 
had been fed at home in Poznan or Brno or 
Cyongyos. Labor unions tried to organize, were 
beaten down, tried again. The struggle was not 
finally successful until 1937, when the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee of the fledgling 
Committee of Industrial Organizations won rec- 
ognition from Big Steel. Until then, the story 
was one of advance and retreat, with occasional 
bloody chapters. 

One of the most bloody occurred on July 6, 
1892, when eleven strikers and seven Pinkerton 
killed. At = that Frank- 
lin Bell, of Homestead, was a crane operator 
with the 
Steel and Tin Workers. (Continued on Page 44) 


guards were time 


Amalgamated Association of Lron, 


OLD FORT PITT. The original blockhouse of the colonial fort is preserved at the end of the downtown 





































triangle. Plans are afoot to do more justice to the historic landmark by turning area into a park. 





GEORGE PAVLIC is a pleasant-looking, even-tempered young man of HIGH-MILL PLUGGER is Ceorge’s job classification. This means he helps in 


twenty-five. who has worked in steel for almost four years. For the process which forms a red-hot solid metal billet into finished pipe. His brother 


three years before that he served as a G. Ll. in Europe and the Pacific. Frank (left) has the same job on a different shift, is relieved by George. 


Steelworker George Pavlic, a veteran, a union member and a second-generation American of 


TIME OUT. A high-mill plugger has a hot job. He works ten minutes over CLEANUP. Mill work is usually dirty work and George's job is no exception. 


in the shower at the shop he removes grime with fellow plugger, Andy Kar- 
tesz. The pipe they work on will be used for drilling oil and for oil pipe lines. 


vlowing pipe, then takes twenty-minute break. George (left) chats with 


other pluggers and with his foreman, Carl Mosher (right), while resting. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD RETREAT. Mickey’s Bar & Grill is near the entrance to the 


plant and after work it does a good business in cooling potations. George, with 


EVENING DATE. George’s date is Caroline Kasunick, who works in account 
ing department of Sears Roebuck. George has his own car to take them 


other piuggers—they’re a clannish group—hoists one of the house specials. to spots like Bill Green’s (center) popular dine, dance 


and drinkery. 


Yugoslav descent, works on hot pipe at the McKeesport plant of the National Tube Company 


HOME HOBBY. George does metal lathe work at home for relaxation. His 


young next-door neighbor, Carl Mersehat. gets him to look over trievele suf- 
fering from a cracked steering 


FAMILY DINNER. A working family, the Pavlies eat hearty. Left to right 


are mother Katherine, George, father Frank and brothers John and 


rod. George does many home and car repairs. Frank, Jr. Parents were born in Yugoslavia, have become U.S. citizens 














DISTRICT FIFTEEN is the largest CIO-USA subdivision in the Pittsburgh area. It sprawls through the South Side, Homestead, Duquesne, Braddock, 


Monongahela City, Swissvale. Glassport and MMe Keesport, includes National Tube, where George Pavlie works. Here local officers attend a meeting. 
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or the massacre of 1892, 


olee force Tow 


ertons were coming down 
The companies had hired 
Pinkertons swore ina gang 
the morning of the 


vot word they wer 


it five that morning and 
il the barges were com 

Phe Pinkertons and 

s they had for deputies 
barges with a steamer 

ye them. Evervbody was 


d everybody had a gun or 


Phere was three hun 

beat them hollow. 

hers killed and seven 
hertonus that surren- 

cutoll withthe Littl 

nto town, but the deputies 
Hughie 


up by themselves. 


ODonnel accepted the surrender, LT remember, 
ind we took them all to the old Turner Hall. 

I never went bach to the mills again. I 
black-listed. Charlie Schwab himself 
could vouch for that: [just didn’t go back. Be- 


cule a constable and be en working for the town 


wast ft 


ever since, But it was a great day, and it was a 
great thing for us old Amalgamated men to see 
the union come through in thirty-seven.” 

In the same year, 1892, anarchist Alexander 
Berkman pumped a nonfatal bullet into foxy 
litthe Henry Clay Frick, right-hand man of An- 
drew Carnegie. Labor and capital in the mills 
and mines had officially joined combat. 

Phe mill owners fought the Amalgamated 
with every weapon at their command: capital, 
high-powered legal batteries and legislative 
lobbvists, and company police. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Police 
highway cops and law enforcers, still live in 
labor memory as the dreaded Iron and Coal 
Police, 


In 1909, with only afew small-company con- 


, how an edifying group of 


a state militia run by private business. 


tracts, the union made another bid for recogni- 
tion by Big Steel, thre 
( orporation formed by J Pp, Morgan to consoli- 


date the Carnegie holdings and most other large 


Lnited States Steel 


independents into one powerful pace setter 


for the industry. The bid was rejected; Uy 
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union struck. The 1909 strike lasted fourteen 
months, and at its end the union was crushed, 

World War I put a clamp on almost all labor 
activity and, when the American Federation of 
Labor, in L919, tried once more to organize the 
mills, it ran headlong into the hectic postwar 
Red scare. Martial law, imported scab labor 
from the South, and the financial ability of the 
companies to hold out indefinitely broke this 
strike, too, painfully but effectively. Judge 
Klbert Henry Gary, heading up Big Steel, had 
become by attrition one of the Grand Old Men 
of American industry and a copy book inspira- 
tion to the nation’s youth. In the same year as 
the strike his firm had successfully weathered 
an antitrust suitin Washington. His American 
Iron and Steel Institute was a potent public- 
relations tool. From the perspec tive of LOL9, 
organized labor in the mills seemed to be 
licked for keeps. 

The idle mills and mines of the depression 
put labor’s plight into sharper focus and 
brought forward the nationally growing figure 
of the miners’ boss, John Llewellyn Lewis. The 
Welsh spellbinder had been an important figure 
in the Pittsburgh area for some years in his 
United Mine Workers capacity, but, in 1935, 
when he split from the AFL to form the CLO, 
his became a name to conjure with over a rye 











and beer chaser in the bars of Homestead, or to 
curse unhappily over a rye and water chaser at 
the more select downtown Duquesne Club. 
Lewis, with lieutenants like Philip Murray and 
the late Van Bittner, brought about vertical 
unionization of the steelworkers. 

The companies used their familiar weapons 
of publicity, legal tactics and attempted politi- 
cal intimidation; but labor legislation had 
changed since the old days and the union was 
able to get protection at least equally with the 
employers. Too, Congressional investigations 
had uncovered records of the large sums paid 
by some companies for direct antilabor meas- 
ures—payment to labor-relations experts who 
were in effect commanders of forces of spies and 
armed goons, payments for enough military 
equipment of various sorts, including gas, to 
equip a small army. Public temper among the 
white-collar groups was changing, too; now it 
was possible to hear a good word spoken for the 
striker outside his own circle. At the same time, 
labor was beginning to use publicity weapons. 
To a city which had accepted labor’s profits 
without paying much attention to the laborer, 
it was surprising to see union handbills with 
cogent reasoning about dividends, and respon- 
sibility to employee as well as to stockholder. 
Management prepared for a long slow fight, 
making the most of its latest public-relations 
gimmick, the company union, as an earnest of 
its good intentions. But the farther-sighted men 
inmanagement realized this was no longer 1892, 
1909 or 1919. On a historic day for labor, March 
2, 1937, Ben S. Fairless, president, Big Steel, 
signed acontract with Philip Murray, chair- 
man, SWOC, and other union officials. 


STEEL ARMISTICE 

There were shrieks of betrayal from Little 
Steel — Bethlehem, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
Jones & Laughlin and the like—but the trend 
had been established, the snowball had started 
Now only a few plants, like Weirton 
Steel of peppery, militant and proudly unre- 


rolling. 


generate Ernest Tener Weir, are outside the 
union fold. Slum housing still remains about 
the mills, but recognition of the union, a more 
orderly method of bargaining 


over Wages, 


working conditions and pensions, a new sense 
of permanence in employee representation had 
marked a labor-industry milestone. To the lives 
of the workers of Homestead and Aliquippa 
and Duquesne this has meant not only economic 
recognition but political and social improve- 
ment as well. They could no longer be ignored 
by the superior dwellers across the river, no 
longer kissed off as bohunks and Litvaks. 

The problems of labor and management 
never end, At present CLO-USA and the com- 
panies are involved in another discussion of 
wages, pensions and a new contract. 

While the mills may feed the town, sustain 
its prosperity and stain its buildings smog-gray, 
the city equally feeds the mills. The average 
Pittsburgher you see leaving his office for lunch 
in the Golden Triangle or Kast Liberty, mow- 
ing his lawn in Squirrel Hill, shopping in a su- 
permarket in Crafton, or riding the roller 
coaster at West View Park or hennywood may 
have only the most tenuous connection with 


rolling mill or annealing plant. For between the 
rivers is the usual recognizable city of offices 
and small businesses, of stores and dance 
studios, dentists and delicatessens, extermi- 
nators and attorneys. Except for the smog, 
downtown Pittsburgh is not visually dominated 
by steel or coal or by any special industry —as 
Detroit, for example, is by automobiles. There 
are scads of Pittsburghers who have never been 
inside a mill or a mine. The Golden Triangle 
could ‘be almost any city’s business section 
people walking a little more slowly, say, than in 
Chicago, a little more briskly than in Balti- 
more, dressed a little less smartly than in New 
York, a little more fashionably than in Wichita. 
It’s a good shopping city, with Kaufmann’s, 
a wide-awake locally spawned department 
store now part of the May organization, but 
still architecturally smart, merchandisingly 
alert; the ubiquitous Gimbels; and Joseph 
Horne Company, a hundred-year-old  Pitts- 
burgh institution which blends department- 
store volume with a studied adherence to a tra- 
dition of catering to the city’s “ best families,” 
a term whiclt has lost considerable meaning in 
the last twenty years. The big office buildings 
hoppers, Gulf and Grant—are those of any 
city. Traffic is a headache, a staple conversa- 
tional gripe fest for the natives. Smart new 
red trolleys and boxy old orange trolleys, 
buses, short-run railroad trains, Green and 
Yellow cabs help fill the Golden Triangle in the 
morning, empty it at night. Commuting man- 
power may come from as far away as Zelien- 
ople, as near as a few blocks up on Forbes 
Street. Avenues, boulevards, named streets and 
numbered streets are a tangled skein. Other 
woes—housing, flood control and so on—are 
continuing political provender for both parties. 
Pittsburgh has had and still has flood trou- 


bles, but it took the St. Patrick’s Day deluge of 


1936 to wake it to what the three rivers could 
do. There were heavy rains that spring, and the 
rivers rose until they were kissing industrial 
plants along the banks and worrying property 
holders in the Golden Triangle. And they kept 
right on rising. They flooded plants and moved 


right into the downtown business district. 


JOHN L. LEWIS raises Cain and wages for his miners. 


Welshman was original force behind founding of C1O. 



























The waters flowed majestically into Horne’s 
basement store, into its storage rooms, into its 
first floor, little muddy waves dipping through 
notions, draperies, lingerie and the book de- 
partment. For a few days rowboats and motor 
boats became a familiar sight along Penn Ave- 
nue and Stanwix Street and Duquesne Way. 
The water lapped its way uptown into the 
vaults of People’s Pittsburgh Trust Company 
and Colonial Trust. Messengers, tellers, clear- 
inghouse clerks bobbed down into the shifty 
muck to rescue imperiled securities, and, when 
they came up for air, were wrapped in blankets 
and refreshed with bonded rye proffered by 
trust officers and vice-presidents. The flood did 
serious damage, dislocated many lives, but, like 
many such disasters, imparted a lively sense of 
excitement to participants. It was something 
like the New York blizzard of °88. There will 
always be good, and increasingly suspect, con- 
versation about the St. Paddy’s Day flood wher- 
ever Pittsburghers congregate. And flood con- 
trol will still continue to be an economic and 
political problem. 

Pittsburgh politics have seldom been dull. It 
was Pittsburgh politics rather than Pittsburgh 
industry that Mr. Steffens was examining 
when he wrote his famous Pillsburgh: Hell 
With the Lid Lifted exposé in 1903. He found 
widespread and deep-seated corruption, domi- 
nation of local politics by business interests, 
bribery and high chicane. This picture has hap- 
pily improved, Pittsburgh is no political 
lL topia, certainly, but there is more balance in 
its government than formerly. Until the first 
years of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the city was 
solidly Republican with a smooth-working, ef- 
State Senator 
James J. Coyne. The first Roosevelt landslide 


ficient machine managed by 


upset the machine, and the city has been Dem- 
ocratic since then, but not so unreservedly that 
the party could count on an unchallenged ten- 
ure of office. Generally speaking, the vote fol- 
lows a familiar division, with silk-stocking dis- 
tricts leaning heavily on the Republican side, 
white-collar workers an unpredictable split and 
labor tending toward the Democrats. The big 


upset of 1932 came about, (Continued on Page 18) 


The PHILIP MURRAY, milder, but no softy, 


heads CIO, helped to organize steel. 
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MILL NOCTURNE 


I ake anvone who 


doesn’t think Pittsburgh is still a city of steel along the Boulevard of the Allies by night. Let him look 
cross the Monongahela and see the converters of the Jones & Laughlin works explode their commercial fireworks against the darkened sky. 


THE WHISTLE. It’s a change of shifts at National Tube. Overshadowed by t 


—> 
blast furnace in the rear, outgoing workers head for home 


PEACETIME RUBBLE. Slav. blast-furnace waste. comes to rest at Brown's Dump near the Allegheny Municipal Airport. Unphotogenic, cooled slag 


has commercial uses from building blocks to insulation material. Dumps are also combed with magnet to salvage stray particles of iron. 
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(Continued from Page 45) of course, when labor 
began to vote independently, ignoring the ad- 
vice of management, a development which still 
has some of the more antediluvian local Re- 
publicans scratching their heads in bewilder- 
ment. 

Local politics of late has suffered from a 
dearth of colorful figures. There is no one to 
compare with Charles H. Kline, mayor from 
1926 to 1933, who seemed to try his best to cre- 
ate a more rotund version of his Eastern con- 
temporary, Jimmy Walker; or with William N. 
Me Nair, mayor from 19314 to his resignation in 
1936, who once moved his desk down to the first- 
floor corridor of City Hall, did a guest violin 
solo on Jack Benny's radio program, came close 
to being impeached by his more dignified City 
Council, but nonetheless left office with a com- 
fortable reputation as an honest eccentric who 
would wear no party's collar. David Lawrence, 
the present incumbent at City Hall, is a loyal 
Democrat who has served at this writing 
almost his whole four-year term. Although a 
Democrat, Lawrence is not given to hectic par- 
tisanship. He knows that he must co-operate 
with the Republican business interests. A news- 
paperman explains: “Davy isnt a renegade, 
but he has to work both sides of the fence. Ts 
get city improvements he can’t be hiching 
the Mellons or any of the other big wheels. Just 
once a year, at election time, they snarlat each 
other. After that, they get together again.” 

One of the most pleasant surprises to greet a 
stranger who approaches Pittsburgh with its 
vaudeville stereotype fixed in his mind is the 
city’s cultural life. A recent arrival who had 
been transferred from Washington faced the 
After three 


town his delight 


change with some foreboding. 


weeks in the new home 
matched his amazement.“ Compared to Wash- 


ington,” he said, “ this is Athens.” 


THE HIGHER LEARNING 


He may have exaggerated, but the tribute is 


on the whole just. Pittsburgh has four seats of 


higher learning: The University of Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Tech, Duquesne University and 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Its Carnegie 
Museum and Library is becoming more and 
more a lively part of community life. The Mu- 
seum no longer has the International Exhibi- 
tion of Painting, a world-notable art event dis- 
continued since the war, but its annual art 
shows are still important, and the Interna- 
tional is to be revived next fall. The Pittsburgh 
Symphony has suffered from the loss of Fritz 
Reiner, the conductor who pulled it from mu- 
. but the 
orchestra itself is still top-drawer. The Pitts- 


sical doldrums to national importance 


burgh Playhouse, a semipro theatrical group, 
has had a good record of both revivals and ex- 
perimental plays (one of its musicals, Lend an 
Kar, became a Broadway hit) and has a lavish 


new theater in the planning stage 


The University of Pittsburgh, which acquired 


its present name in 1908, dates back to 1787 
Its liberal-arts college enjoys an adequate repu- 
tation marred by some criticism of the regime 
John G. 


of former chancellor (now president 


Bowman regarding academic freedom, and 


periodic contlicts between jovial alumni and 
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STEELERS. Pittsburgh’s pro football team tan- 


gles with the Chicago Bears and the referee. 


earnest educators over the importance of foot- 
ball in the over-all educational picture. 
Pitt's campus is amazing by virtue of a con- 
troversial edifice called, rather grandly, the 
Cathedral of Learning, a 42-siory skyscraper 
Which soars magnificently from a level plot of 
green in the Oakland district. The Cathedral 
was begunin 1925 and had tough financial sled- 
ding from the beginning. Public-school kids 
bought stamps to help it rise. The arm was put 
on wealthy Pittsburghers from the Mellons on 
down. The final story was finished in 1937, 
There are still unfinished portions, but it has 
been in active use for thirteen years. The con- 
ventionalist, used to a softly rolling, semirural 
campus, may be shocked by students rushing 
into elevators to get from a class on the twenty- 
third floor to one on the fifteenth, but. since in 
the heart of a city there are few directions for a 
college to grow, Pitt is not ashamed. It is a 
handsome building which fulfills its function 
adequately and, as most loyal Pitt fans would 
say, them as wants ivy can go elsewhere. 
Carnegie Tech, also in Oakland, and founded 
in 1905 by the steel master of the same name, is 
Pitt's biggest local rival. Tech’s name is de- 
ceptive since, in addition to a first-rate engi- 
neering school, it has the Margaret Morrison 
College for Women (affectionately, Maggie Mor- 


PIRATES. Co-owner Bing Crosby often visits his 


colorful, unpredictable, loyally supported team. 


HOLIDAY / OCTOBER 


rison to grads and undergrads) and an excellent 
College of Fine Arts. Its drama school is an in- 
cubator for stage and screen talent —William 
Eythe, Arthur Kennedy, Paul MeGrath, Polly 
Rowles, among others. 

Oakland has other cultural claims besides 
the schools and Carnegie Library. The Pitts- 
burgh Symphony plays at the Syria Mosque, 
and there, too, usually appear visiting opera 
and ballet companies. The Mellon Institute, 
an industrial-research organization, operates 
in a massive and severe Grecian 
north of the Cathedral of 


vate companies can contribute money to 


building 
Learning. Pri- 
sponsor research on any problem = which 
may vex or interest them. The Mellon Insti- 
tute has bent its energies, among other things, to 
the study of fertilizer and to a comprehensive 
inquiry into easier shaving (solution: lots 
of hot water and a sharp blade). 

The fact that Pittsburgh has some LOO pub- 
lications would probably come as a surprise to 
almost any Pittsburgher except an advertising 
man. Most Pittsburghers think they 
three newspapers: the morning Post-Gazelle 
owned by the Paul Block estate, the evening 
Sun-Telegraph owned by William Randolph 
Hearst, the evening Press owned by Seripps- 
Howard. But they forget the host) of local 
weeklies like the Squirrel Hill News and the 
Mt. Lebanon News, the Mit. Oliver //ill Top 


Record; the endless stream of irregularly issued 


have 


foreign-language newspapers like the Sokol 
Polski, Pillsburezanin, Narodne Noviny ; and the 
Pittsburgh Courier, the nation’s largest: and 
prabably most influential Negro newspaper. 


THE UBIQUITOUS COURIER 


The Courier is actually the only indigenous 
newspaper of any size in Pittsburgh. It still 
carries proudly on its masthead the name of its 
late founder, editor and publisher, Robert L. 
Vann," Vemoria in Aeterna.” Vann started the 
paper in Pittsburgh in 1910; today it has four- 
teen editions in as many cities across the coun- 
try, with make-up and local news coverage 
varied to suit the audience. You can buy the 
Courier in Detroit or Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
or Miami, Columbus or Washington. It isa well- 
edited paper leaning heavily toward columns. 
George S. Schuyler, Marjorie Mehenzie and 
other contributors have opinion columns whose 
topics may touch on anything from racial in- 
termarriage to communism’s threat to the 
Negro. There are sports columns (Wendell 
Smith writes a literate and informative pil- 
lar) and Broadway columns (Billy Rowe, good 
friend of Joe Louis, covers Harlem night life, 
Broadway and race entertainment all over the 
nation). There are society columns and society 
sections dealing with local engagements, wed- 
dings, debuts and parties. 

The Courier is alert, readable, responsible 
and generally well written, straining oceasion- 
ally in its endless coining of synonyms for 
Negro bronze, sable and the like. It can treat 
seriously and intelligently such problems as 
children of Negro G.L.-Fraiilein romances in 
Europe; it can indulge in good light reporting, 
Love Suit”: The 


(Continued on Page 50) 


as in treating the Joe Louis ” 
referee will be Judge 








SCHENLEY PARK fountain offers cool bounty to voungsters trying to escape the 


city’s heat. Park. in the Oakland district. includes a public golf course. 


GARDEN MARKET. Society equivalent of a town fair is held at Mellon Park. 


Dowagers and matrons match begonias, vegetables and, inevitably, small talk. 
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SOUTH PARK. This county deve lopment has everything from bridle 


paths to picnic groves, including facilities for Allegheny County Fair. 


FIELD CLUB is in Fox Chapel. exclusive near-suburban district which 


also contains Fox Chapel Golf Club. Pool is a haven for social youth. 
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PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY has had an erratic but often admirable record under conductors as dis- 


similar as Vietor Herbert and Fritz Reiner. Vietor de Sabata, popular recent guest conductor, with baton, 
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PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE produces amateur, polished theatricals. Suspendered director Frederick Bur- 


leigh watches rehearsal of annual musical. One such show, Lend an Ear, became a Broadway success. 


CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING, the university in a skys« raper, towers above Oakland. It houses classrooms 


and administrative departments of the University of Pittsburgh, is almost as famous as football. 


(Continued from Page 48) Samuel B. Epstein. In 
Louis’ corner will be Atty. Truman Gibson, 
Jr.” Sometimes it falls into the familiar self- 
contradictions of the race press, as it editorial- 
izes against the white press for playing up 
Negro crime and then lures its own readers 
with front-page lubricities. 

All the Pittsburgh newspapers have ample 
society sections; for society in Pittsburgh is 
traditionally important, carefully segmented, 










_ exceedingly proud and, above all, self-con- 


scious. Its white, gentile, Protestant base, 
common to most American cities, is extra im- 
plicit in Pittsburgh’s origins. To be a Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian in Pittsburgh is, socially at 
least, the equivalent of being a Latter Day 
Saint in Salt Lake City, a member of the 
Politburo in Moscow or a Truman-before- 
November man in Washington. 


THE SOCIAL PATTERN 


Socially, Pittsburgh looks toward the East 
and is inclined to snub the West. Pittsburghers 
are too independent to accept social dominance 
overtly from any other city, but they have 
somewhat resigned themselves to slight pa- 
tronization from New York (Old New York, 
that is), Philadelphia, Boston and perhaps 
Baltimore. These were cities which knew Pitts- 
burgh as a raw frontier town and, to this day, 
Pittsburgh is mildly tolerant of that attitude. 
In turn, Pittsburgh feels it can cock a snook at 
farther-west frontier villages like Chicago, De- 
troit and Milwaukee. Then, too, Pittsburgh 
money, most of it, was made somewhat later 
than the older fortunes of the eastern seaboard. 
Much of it was piled up in the late 19th cen- 
tury and in the early years of the 20th. The 
Pittsburgh millionaire gained a reputation for 
conspicuous display rather than for taste and 
was equated by some dowagers with an oil-rich 
Oklahoma Indian or a get-rich-quick auto ty- 
coon from Detroit. 

The Coal Oil Johnny and Pittsburgh Phil 
kind of publicity has inflicted an understand- 
able psychic strain and chagrin on the solid, 
churchgoing elder burghers and their wives’ 
who know that they (and not the flashy parve- 
nus) constitute real Pittsburgh society. And 
yet the line is sometimes hard to draw. It was 
as late as 1928 that one wealthy Pittsburgh 
couple celebrated their silver wedding anni- 
versary with a party which consisted of a 
trip to Paris for themselves and some guests. 








Sunday supplements still enjoy raking up 
the ancient shooting of Stanford White by 
Pittsburgh’s Harry Thaw. The easy journal- 
istic coupling of the words “socialite” and “play- 
boy” can still bring headaches to homes in 
Sewickley and Fox Chapel and to the exclusive 
environs of the Duquesne Club, the Golf Club, 
Fox Chapel and Longue Vue. Well outside 
the city, just beyond Ligonier, some 60 miles to 
the east, is the Rolling Rock Club, dominated 
by Dick Mellon, the Mellon family and Mellon 
retainers in general. It is a beautifully 
landscaped, quietly exclusive club with an 


emphasis on horsemanship, although it has 
an adequate golf course. Dick Mellon finds 
time from his multifarious business activities 
to have a keen and intelligent interest in 








horseflesh, and Rolling Rock’s annual horse 
show is a social event of the first: magni- 
tude. It need not be added that the Mellons 
are a potent social influence in Pittsburgh. 

The social, business and country clubs are 
the purlieus of Pittsburgh’s self-perpetuating 
creme de la créme. Restriction and intolerance 
in their ranks are so normal that they have all 
but disappeared as meaningful words. While 
these club memberships are by no means one- 
hundred-per-cent) Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, 
their orientation is. A rare Catholic may ap- 
pear here and there, possibly an occasional Jew, 
but for all practical purposes these outland 
creeds stay close to their own clubs. New 


blood, of course, does enter Pittsburgh society 
tl e 


by the time-honored and familiar route of fi- 
nancial success, and thus prevents the social 
strait jacket from clothing a corpse. On ad- 
mittance, the new socialites tend to become 
honorary Scotch-Irish Presbyterians by os- 
mosis. The saga of mill hand to millionaire is 
still part of the folklore of the area, but before 
the successful mill hand can sup with million- 
aires of earlier establishment, he, his wife and 
his children, must prove their ability to wear 
the proper veneer. Pittsburgh socially can be as 
snobbish as tighter-segmented towns of wider 
snobbish reputation. Pittsburghers can curl a 
knowing lip at Mrs. Perle Mesta’s success in 
Washington and Newport, and remember that 
she never achieved full acceptance during her 
brief fling at Pittsburgh social life. 


BLUEPRINT FOR BLUEBLOODS 


This upper-level pattern is not so very differ- 
ent from that of Cleveland or Bronxville or 
Pasadena. The young male is sent either to 
Shady Side, a local prep school, or to any one 
of half a dozen Eastern prep schools, thence 
to college (preferably) Ivy League), thence 
into any one of several dozen Pittsburgh 
businesses. Somewhere along the line, he 
will marry, if not a Pittsburgh girl, probably 
a girl whose background will be indistinguish- 
able from his own. The young female will 
be educated privately, either locally or in 
the East, thence to a finishing school or to 
an Eastern woman's college. She will make her 
debut at the Golf Club or at Fox Chapel, or, 
more economically, with several other girls at 
the Twentieth Century Club or at a private 
home. She may doJunior League work, probably 
won't take up a career. She will marry and, if 
she is lucky, settle down in a home of her own, 
moving, as her spouse’s finances improve, to 
progressively larger (for expanding family; 
most top-echelon families are relatively fertile) 
houses in progressively more exclusive districts, 

But these families, however important they 
are to themselves, to the society editors and 
to the financial structure of the city, consti- 
tute only the tiniest handful of Pittsburgh's 


near ly 700,000 people, (Continued on Page 128) 


—s 
THE HIGH PLACE. Pittsburgh is steep hills, as 
this stairway onthe North Side proves. There's 
a hardy, Scotch-Irish belief that hard work 
and hill climbing make Pittsburghers more 
than a match for the rest of the world. 
































ACADIAN FISHERMEN stand waist-deep near the marshy shore 
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of Lake Talourad, hauling in a seine that teems with many kinds of fish. 


BAYOU COUNTRY 


Louisiana's Acadians live in a land that is mostly water, in a world that is mostly French 


by HAMILTON BASSO 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRADLEY SMITH 


THE ACADIANS OF LOUISIANA, a little-known 
and still relatively isolated people who lead an 
existence nearly as aquatic as that of the 
Venetians, might be said to be suffering from a 
prolonged attack of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Up to the time he made use of their 
story in his narrative poem rangeline, a tale 
of murmuring pines and hemlocks and two 
lovers that has now become an essential staple 
high-school diet, the \eadians 
were one of the minor footnotes of American 


of average 


iat 
ACADIAN BOYS tread the sogey ground of a 
swamp near Port: Barre. at the northern 
edge of bayou territory, cutting palmetto 
leaves which their womenfolk will weave into 


humble millinery and bedroom slippers. 


history. Since then, thanks largely to the Sun- 


day-supplement writers, who took up where 


Longfellow left off, they have become one of 


the country’s more legendary peoples. This is 
easy to understand. For years the Acadians 
were set apart from the main drift and cur- 


rent of American life. working out the pat- 


BAYOU TERREBONNE, flowing placidly through 


Hlouma, serves as the town’s main thoroughfare. 


tern of a rather unique culture in a region 
that used to be fairly inaccessible, and it was 
only natural that they should be romanticized, 
It so happens, however, as in most such cases, 
that the facts of the case are considerably 
more interesting than the faney. 

The — first Louisiana 
came from a place called Acadia. No longer 
on the map, it was an early subdivision of the 


Acadians to reach 


North American continent first mentioned in 
a land grant made by the King of France in 
1603. [ts boundaries took in the North Ameri- 
can coast from Cape Breton Island to the 
shores below the Hudson, 

Kngland also claimed part of the territory, 
including Nova Scotia, where most of the 
Acadians lived. Ultimately, after a hundred 
and fifty years of trouble and warfare, France 
ceded Nova Scotia to England. This was in 


1713. By 1755 new colonial wars had broken 
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out between the two nations. The English, un- 
certain of the Acadians’ loyalty, and feeling 
that they constituted a menace from within, 
decided to expel them. Over 4000 were driven 
into exile—none too gently, either. 

Dispersed to other English colonies, princt- 
pally Maryland and Virginia, the Acadians 
found English habits, English institutions and 
the English language too much to cope with. 
Some migrated to the West Indies, some went 
back home, and others, in much larger num- 
bers, found their way to Louisiana. It was 
then still a French colony, with New Orleans 
the most important French outpost in the new 
world. The first arrivals went some fifty miles 
up the Mississippi to what is now St. James 
Parish (county), where their descendants still 
remain. Later contingents, much more sizable, 
settled from seventy to one hundred miles west 
of New Orleans in a remote, low-lying, rankly 
luxuriant region filled with great stretches of 
swamp and watered by innumerable streams 
called bayous. (Pronounced by-yous). This, in 
non-Acadian Louisiana, is now known as the 
bayoucountry. Here Acadians began life anew. 

<a ae 5, So far as is known, less than half of the 
CRAW FISH original 1000 exiles migrated to Louisiana. An 
1787, thirty-two years after their expulsion 
BISQUE7S from Nova Scotia, a census placed their num 
ber at 1587. Today, being an extremely pre 
lific people, they number more than 300,006 
and the bayou country, an empty wilderness 
when they arrived, is the most densely pop- 
ulated section of Louisiana. tis also, by far, the 
most beautiful. 


WATERY COBWEB 


The bayou system of lower Louisiana is best 
likened to a watery cobweb. Some of the 
bayous that make up the lines of the web are 
relatively large, well-mapped waterways 
Bayou Teche, Bayou Lafourche and Bayou 
Terrebonne being the three most notable 
while others are small uncharted streams 
known only to the few families that live along 
their banks. The swamps into which many of 
the bayous find their way have a special eeri: 
moss-draped beauty, and there is no place i: 
(America where one sees a greater variety o! 
birds, but the chances are that this kind of 

beauty is an acquired taste. For along with the 
birds—the cranes and herons, the ducks and 
ACADIAN COOKING is advertised with straightforward matter-of-factness in St. Martinville, quiet little geese, the cardinals and hummingbirds — there 
is the finest collection of snakes this side of the 
tropics. Then, too, the somber stretches of 
swamp, in which even the best of trappers 


‘capital of the region 


Phe local crawfish bisque is famous: the coffee strong enough to stain the cup. 


TRAFFIC PROBLEMS become acute on Sunday, PLACE NAMES reflect the land’s French-Catholie wavs. 
when devout Aecadians swarm to church. One parish (county) honors Longfellow’s heroine. 


PS 


sometimes lose their way, are hung with a pro- 
found, almost palpable silence that seems to 
have gone unbroken since the start of time. 

There is a considerable amount of dry land 
in the bayou country —including some of the 
most fertile acres in the state—but it all has a 
rather tentative air. In most places one hits 
water at a depth of from three to six feet, and 
quite often at from three to six inches. Be- 


ENTER , cause of this, the paved roads that now pene 


: : trate the Acadian country are among the most 
: ; ST. LANDRY PARISH costly highways in the nation. When first laid 
cet WEEN LINE , : EVANGELINE PARISH down they served to bring the Acadians into 

immediate contact with the outside world, and 


r “ various other links have since been forged, but 
. DURING » | a 
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despite these intrusions of modernity the in- 
habitants of the region still cling tenaciously 
to old habits, old forms and old ways. The 
automobile, for instance, has never supplanted 
the pirogue—a kind of canoe made entirely by 
hand from a single cypress log. One of the most 
graceful and maneuverable vessels ever to float 
on water, it is also one of the most difficult to 
manage. A good sneeze is enough to tip one 
over. But, as the bayou people say, the pirogue 
can “ride out a flood and travel on a dew,” 
and it is capable of amazing speed. Each year 
a pirogue race is held over a five-mile course on 
Bayou Barataria, and the course has to be 
negotiated in around thirty minutes for a con- 
testant even to have a chance. 


WHERE TIME STANDS ST 


Some people in the bayou country don’t 
even get to the pirogue races. They live too far 
away — too water-locked in the deepest reaches 
of their water-locked land. Some of them, in- 
cluding grandmothers and grandfathers, have 
never seen a movie, an automobile or a train. 
Their cash income, which frequently does not 
amount to $100 a year, comes mainly from the 
fish they catch and sell. Yet they eat fish but 
rarely, subsisting on a basic diet of red beans, 
rice and molasses. For breakfast they like 
coush-coush caillé, a humble dish of corn bread 
and clabber. Other Acadian dishes are daube 
glacée (jellied veal), riz au lait (a dessert made 
of rice boiled in milk and then sweetened) 
and fried frog legs. But the high peak of the 
Acadian culinary art is reached in crawfish 
bisque, a savory, substantial soup containing 
crawfish heads stuffed with meat from the tails. 

The amount of coffee consumed in the 
Acadian country is beyond calculation. Chil- 
dren drink it from infancy and continue drink- 
ing it, in ever-increasing quantities, for the 
rest of their lives. The brew is always dripped, 
never percolated. The coffeepot is always on 
the stove, and every visit to an Acadian home, 
after the first greetings are over, begins with a 
cup—the blacker and stronger the better. 

The average Acadian shelter is a small 
wooden cottage, often unpainted, with the 
chimney built on the outside. Because of the 
big families, space is at a premium. The doors 
swing outward rather than inward, and each 
house has a flight of stairs that leads to a space 
under the roof that serves as an extra bed- 
room. Traditionally the sleeping place of the 
boys of the family, it is called a garconniére. 

In many of the gardens, medicinal herbs and 
plants are raised. Because of their long isola- 
tion and the lack of physicians the Acadians 
have learned to depend on home remedies. 
They have tisanes, or teas, for almost every 
ailment. The tisane made from the leaves, bark 
and roots of the “mamou plant” (the coral 
tree) is considered especially efficacious. So is 
a salve known as onguent-des-pauvres —“ oint- 
ment of the poor’’—a mixture of yellow laun- 
dry soap, mutton tallow, brown sugar, wood 
ashes and turpentine. 

Just as they have kept to the pirogue, the 
Acadians have kept to their language, a cor- 
rupt form of French heard nowhere else in the 


world. The follow ing (Continued on Page 58) 











ST. MARTIN'S was founded in 1765, about the time first A STATUE by the church marks the grave of 
Acadians came to make their homes in the bayou coun- | Emmeline Labiche, the real-life Evangeline 
try after years of wandering in exile from Nova Scotia. | who lost her lover during the long migration. 


ACADIAN HOUSE MUSEUM, near St. Martinville, is steeped in the wistful legend of Evangeline. Local lore 


makes it the home of Louis Arceneaux, who, unlike Longfellow’s faithful Gabriel, jilted Emmeline. 
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THE HORSE AND BUGGY survives as a pleasant anachronism on the western edge of the bayou country, where gravel and dirt roads are too much for 
the ordinary automobile. Here the Le Blanes of Duson, a two-buggy family, rein in before their home with a supply of natural cotton for weaving. 


> 
THE ACADIAN COUPLE step out « ‘ 


ut of the weaving shed with armfuls of homemade bedding, the customary wedding present to their children. 


AMBOISE LE BLANC, head of the 


family, prepares the warp MADAME LE BLANC spins her own thread for her rugs and blankets, following a distaff 
for 


the loom, an operation calling for skill and elbow room, art handed down from mother to daughter since the Acadians settled in the bayous. 
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PALMETTO LEAVES from a nearby swamp go up on the roof to dry, their tips firmly anchored between 


shingles. The chore, generations old, is tackled today by youths in sneakers and bright sport shirts. 


DRIED STRIPS are braided outdoors on 


sunny days, amid fluent gossip in patois. 


La) 


DEFT FINGERS interlace the leaves, and a wild swamp 


growth becomes a hat, a handbag or a pair of slippers. 


(Continued from Page 55) lullaby 9 called a fais- 

dodo in the region (a go-to-sleep”’), shows how 

far their speech has strayed from the parent 

French: 

Fais dodo, Minette, Go to sleep, Kitten, 

Trois pili coohon dulaite ; Three little suckling pigs; 

Fais dodo, mon piti babe, Gio to sleep, my little baby, 

Jiska lage de quinze Until the age of fifteen 
ans. years. 

Quan quinze ans aura When fifteen years have 
passe, passed, 

Vinette va so marier. Kitten will marry. 


Until the time of the first World War the 
Acadian patois was the only language heard in 
the region, other than a more conventional 
variety of French. Today most of the bayou 
people are trilingual, having added English to 
their list of accomplishments. The latter lan- 
guage, however, has also been bent to their 
own needs and necessities. 

“You see my cow down by the bayou,” one 
Acadian has been heard saying to another, 
“you push heem home where he belong, yes.” 

And then there is the complaint voiced by a 
young wife: “It ain’t so much fun being mar- 
ried twice as old as yourself to a man, no.” 

And that of a small boy returning from con- 
fession: ” That Father Etienne! The number of 
Our Fathers and Hail Marys he gave me tosay! 
He is a hard man, yes, that Father Etienne. 
He ain’t no soft-shell crab!” 


GOD IN THE WILDERNESS 


The Father Etiennes of the bayous play an 
important part in the life of the region. Practi- 
cally all the Acadians are Catholic. The Church, 
with la famille, is the center about which the 
world revolves. Each year the sugar-cane crop 
is blessed, and also the vessels of the shrimp 
fleet. The first ceremony takes place at harvest 
time, which, because of the Louisiana climate 
and the nature of sugar cane, is also the time 
of replanting. The blessing of the shrimp fleet is 
rather more colorful. The gaily decorated ves- 
sels, bearing such names as Sl. Joseph, Mickey 
Vouse and Claudette Colbert, tie up at one of 
several bayou towns, and everybody turns out. 
The holiday merriment is silenced for a few 
minutes as the bishop waves his aspergillum in 
the direction of the boats, giving each his bene- 
diction, but after the ceremony a fete takes 
place, and everybody gorges on boiled shrimp. 

Catholicism, in the bayou country as else- 
where, makes for large families. One aged lady 
is known to have had eight hundred lineal 
descendants, all of them blood relatives. Fif- 
teen, twenty, and even twenty-five children 
in a single family, begot by a single pair of 
parents, are not uncommon. “It is more trou- 
ble to find a name for a child than to make 
him,” a bayou man has said. This difficulty, 
however, is easily overcome by the Acadian 
imagination. Greek mythology has been a 
help too. There are any number of Acadians 
named Achilles, Ulysses or Hector. Some 
families, keeping to names beginning with 
the same letter, have come up with partic- 
ularly interesting results. One set of parents, 
settling on “O,” named their sixteen children 
Odile, Odelia, Odalia, Olive, Oliver, Olivia, 
Ophelia, Odelin, Octave, Octavia, Ovide, 


Onesia, lita, Otta, (Continued on Page 62) 
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“THE SHADOWS,” the mansion of a once huge plantation dating back to 1792. A TINY HOUSE on stilts represents the usual shelter built by Acadian 


Walls and towering trees seclude it from the surrounding city of New Iberia. fishermen, to whom the bayou is both a front yard and a place of work. 
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Life in the bayou country fosters more simplicity than elegance, more ancient ways than new 


THE PIROGUE travels where no other vehicle will go; natives claim it can ride out a flood or float on a heavy dew. 
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A FISHERMAN and his wife weleome a call by missionaries, almost their only visitors besides the trade boat which picks up his catch of fish. 


The bayous bring a slow current of civilization to a people who live out their lives on water 


— 
SERAPHINA SCADLOCK poses beside a portrait of her late husband. some musty pin-ups and a calendar she quit consult- 


ing long ago. After 93 years on the remote Bayou Boutee, she counts much of the local population among her progeny. 


NINE-O’CLOCK SCHOLARS. Bayou country children go to class aboard a MAIN STREET. Sunset burnishes Bayou La Fourche, longest village road 


floating school bus painted bright yellow like its counterpart on land. in the world. Houses, stores and tiny farms dot its banks for 120 miles. 
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A GREAT-GRANDCHILD of Seraphina Seadlock’s smiles across the battered rail which limits his playground. 


To reach dry land for a good romp, he would have to negotiate a narrow catwalk over water. 


SAM SCADLOCK, grandson of Seraphina, catches a hundred crawfish in a couple hours. The crustaceans. 


enjoving the bacon rind he dangles in the bayou, never notice the net until it scoops them up. 


fi 


(Continued from Page 58) Omea and Opta. Few 
bayou children (or grownups) are ever called 
by their given names. A girl named Olymphe 
is more likely to respond to Titi, and a boy 
named Télémaque is apt to be generally known 
as Coon. Mannie, Lala, Noonoon, Tootsie, 
Bootsie and Boo are other favorite nicknames. 

Perhaps the most salient characteristic of 
the Acadians is their love of dancing. Saturday 
night is dance night from one end of the bayou 
country to the other. The towns go in for jazz 
(and very superior jazz it is, too), but in the 
remoter sections the festivities are still presided 
over by the fiddle, the accordion, the guitar 
and the triangle. Especially the triangle. 
Known as the “ ting-a-ling,” it somehow gives 
the bayou country dance a quality of charm 
and lighthearted gaiety that one hates to see 
go down under the ever-increasing onslaught 
of the radio and the juke box. 


THE GIFTS OF NATURE 


For the world of the 20th Century has finally 
battered its way into the region. Since the dis- 
covery of oil in the bayou country, along with 
huge quantities of natural gas, its complexion 
has been greatly altered. Robert J. Flaherty, 
in his excellent’ motion picture, Louisiana 
Slory, has told this latest chapter of its de- 
velopment. Louisiana is now the third largest 
producer of crude oil in the United States, ex- 
ceeded only by Texas and California. More 
than half of its total output (64 per cent, to be 
exact) comes from the South Louisiana par- 
ishes, and drilling in the section is at an all- 
time high. 

Rich as the bayou country is in oil, it 
is even more uniquely rich in shrimp. The 
parishes of Southwest Louisiana lie near the 
most productive shrimping areas of the con- 
tinent, and regularly account for three fourths 
of the nation’s annual catch. The home port for 
most of the offshore shrimp fleet is Morgan 
City, one of the most colorful and bustling 
little harbors in the country, 

Of all the agricultural products grown in the 
bayou country, sugar cane is the most impor- 
tant. The sugar-producing area of Louisiana is 
almost completely contained in’ the bayou 
country, and most of the eighty-two sugar re- 
fineries in the state are located there. During the 
1918-19 season, over 5,000,000 tons of cane 
were grown in the region. This is about three 
and one half times the crop in Florida, the only 
other sugar-cane state in the union. 

\ prodigious amount of sweet potatoes is 
also grown. One parish, St. Landry, raises more 
sweet potatoes than any other county in the 
United States, and one of its sister parishes, 
Lafayette, is in second place. Louisiana sweet 
potatoes (more properly called yams) are mar- 
keted all over the country. Last year’s crop of 
7,315,000 bushels was valued at $11,000,000, 

Sut despite the noisy advent of progress 
the oil wells, the sugar refineries and the can- 
ning factories—the Acadian country is one of 
the few places in the United States where an 
older pattern of life still prevails. It is only too 
easy to cone lude, in its friendly, relaxed, hos- 
pitable atmosphere, that it is an extremely ro- 
mantic place after all. THE END 











SETTING NETS requires good balance and a back of iron, both of which THE CHICKEN COOP rides the current, lashed alongside Sam Scadlock’s 


Sam has acquired after a lifetime of toiling daily to haul in his catch. house. Similar rafts help his cows and pigs keep feet dry during high water. 


DAY'S END finds Sam at home with Bernadette, his wife. A kerosene lamp pushes back the darkness that has settled over the Acadian 


country, and a battery radio brings word of outside places that the weary couple, born and bred and isolated in the bayous, may never see. 











There are just as many recipes for bouillabaisse as there are varieties of fish that may go into it 
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THE SECRET of bouillabaisse is to blend all kinds of fish while they still have the wonderful aroma of salt water, algae and seaweed. 


BOUILLABAISSE 


It has a lot in common with the Stradivarius—no one really knows what makes it so good 
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by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


BOUILLABAISSE is the name of a Provencal 


dish—a fish soup. And, as in the cases of 


other regional dishes that have achieved 


world-wide acclaim — Serbian pilaf, Hungarian 
goulash, Russian beef Stroganoff, Viennese 
Apfelstrudel—fame has not necessarily brought 


<< 

IF YOU stick to the general principles, you can 
make a good fish soup wherever you are. If 
you prefer a milder flavor, you may make a 
fine soup by using fresh-water fish only. 





improvement to the original recipe. Today 
“ bouillabaisse”’ more often than not is merely 
an unscrupulous chef's answer to the question 
of what to do with leftover fish before he has 
to throw it away. 

According to the Larousse Gastronomique, 
the bible of all French chefs, cordon bleu and 
otherwise, bouillabaisse is “a Proveneal dish, 
made of various kinds of fish cooked in water 
or white wine, with oil, tomatoes, garlic, saf- 
fron, parsley, pepper, laurel (bay) and other 
spic Cs added.” 

This definition is, of course, as lofty as 
a statement by Talleyrand, and wide open to 
interpretation, 

The best bouillabaisse of my experience was 
not eaten in one of the many restaurants along 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE SAALBURG 
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the Cote d'Azur where this most famous of 
all fish soups is a time-honored tradition on 
the daily bill of fare; or in such swank places 
as Prunier in Paris, or Isnard in Marseille. | 
had my best bouillabaisse on the fo’e’sle deck 
of the Azay-le-Rideau, in the middle of the 
blue Mediterranean, and it was made by 
my friend Etienne-Marcel, who is a strictly 
nonprofessional cook. 

As a rule, Etienne-Marcel, the parcliment- 
\zav-le-Rideau, 


was as loquacious as an old lobster. But 


faced carpenter aboard the 


he could get awfully mad when passengers 
came to his quarters, where they had no busi- 
ness anyway. They would stare suspiciously 
at his saucepan, which contained specimeas 
of the entire fauna of the Mediterranean, 
and ask 


Ulamour de Dieu. 


what he was cooking there, pour 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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consume vast quantities of wine. Then you cleaned fish—with a hang-over. 


(Continued from Page 65) 
Etienne-Marcel would 


back at them and say,” 


right 
Not that it is 


any of your business, but let me tell 


sture 


vou -T would not mind eating my own 
grandmother, God bless her, if she were 
properly cooked in white wine and sea- 
soned with garlic, fennel and saffron.” 
It was his version of a well-known 
Provencal proverb and it silenced even 
the most persistent kibitzers. 
Etienne-Marcel, like most seafaring 
men, had no use for passengers and 
their silly questions. Aboard the VNor- 
mandie, God bless her, too, a few ladies 
of uncertain age once asked me whether 
Filet de Sole 


which they'd had for lunch had been 


the excellent Dugléré 


caught that) morning, presumably 
deck. l Was 


only a ship's musician, so I tactfully re- 


ferred them to M. Olivier Naffrechoux, 


through a porthole on ¢ 


the impeccable maitre hotel, a man 
who has become patient and = gray- 
haired in the faithful service of the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
Monsieur Naffrechoux explained with 
all the finesse at his command that 
it would be extremely difficult: to fish 
for Channel sole while going at 
twenty-nine knots through the western 
Atlantic. The bitterly 


disappointed and walked away mum- 


ladies were 
bling that maybe the sole wasn't so 
fresh, after all. ° 

Fishing from a luxury liner is not 
encouraged by the steamship com- 
panies any more than cooking in state- 
rooms or running around in one’s under- 
wear. The only vessel on which | ever 
saw crew members take their own din- 
ner straight out of the ocean was the 
{zay-le-Rideau, a dilapidated Mes- 
sageries Maritimes boat that had only 
one funnel and no serviceable lifeboats 


to speak of. The Azay-le-Rideau 





HE INSISTED on going out at two in the morning, and he expected you to 


steamed morosely between Marseille 
and the French possessions in Asia, such 
as Pondicherry, India, and Hanoi, Indo- 
China. The crew wasan odd assortment 
of disgruntled misanthropes who would 
have made a fine cast for a remake of 
Vautiny on the Bounty. At one time or 
another most of us had served aboard 
the Messageries Maritimes’ 
Varielte 


floating 


palaces, Pacha and Cham- 
pollion, but we had misbehaved. We 
both 
and female — or been insubordinate to 


of all 


aged company property such as mir- 


had insulted passengers male 


our officers, or— worst dam 
rors and chairs. So we had been trans 
ferred to the Azav-le-Rideau, the com- 


pany’s mobile Devil's Island. 
DEEP-SEA MIRACLE 


The ship's) machinery frequently 
broke down at the most inopportune 
place and moment —in the Red Sea in 
July,or the Indian Ocean during a mon- 
soon. While the engineers struggled 
with the tired turbines, the deck crew 
started fishing. One night in July, 1930, 
we had an unscheduled halt in’ the 
middle of the 


where between Northern Corsica and 


Mediterranean some- 


St. Tropez. Etienne-Marcel threw out 
his net and came up with a catch that 
would have made a fine collection for 
a course in ichthyology. 

He built a fire in the mécanicien’s 
shop, sent for saucepans, soup plates 
and various ingredients, and then and 
there cooked the best bouillabaisse 1 
have ever eaten. It was a_ glorious 
meal, made even more memorable by 
bottles of fine Moselle and 


Chablis which two resourceful stew- 


a few 


ards had been able to procure. 
I asked Etienne-Marcel for his rec- 
ipe. Shrugging, he said, “ Remember 


just two things about bouillabaisse, 
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mon petil. First, never make it for less 
than a dozen people. Second, never 
use fish that is merely fresh. Only the 
very freshest is good enough.” 

He was right. The secret of bouilla- 
baisse is to blend the different. parfums 
propres of all kinds of fish while they 
still have the wonderful aroma of salt 
waler, algae and seaweed. 

Since then, [have eaten bouillabaisse 
several times with Etienne-Marcel in 
Marseille, where he and his wife lived 
in a small house overlooking the Bassin 
de la Joliette. He had his fishing boat 
in the Vieux-Port and often invited his 
friends to go fishing with him, after 


which he cooked his bouillabaisse. 
HOW TO JUDGE FRESH FISH 


There were a few drawbacks, how- 
ever. Etienne- Marcel insisted on going 
out at two in the morning—too early 
for musicians, who traditionally sleep 
late. And he expected you to consume 
vast amounts of wine out there in his 
boat. At dawn you came back, cold and 
tired and hangoverish, and then you 
had to seale the fish and wash it in sea 
water. Personally, | would have pre- 
ferred a pot of coffee, but Etienne- 
Marcel was contemptuous of what he 
called “the bad Anglo-Saxon habit” 
of drinking tea or coffee in the morn- 


ing. The only way to start a new day 


French call the hogfish, bass, weever, 
boudreuil, lobster, crabs, from the 
tender-fleshed varieties such as whit- 
ing roucaou, saint-pierre and that 
supreme delicacy called loup de mer 
(sea perch) which, according to Etienne- 
Marcel, was the finest fish of all, devoid 
of all muddy aftertaste. 

“Tf you cook them all together,”” he 
said, “either the firm-fleshed fish will 
be half-cooked, or the tender-fleshed 
varieties will dissolve.” 

He cut the larger fish into slices two 
inches wide, eliminating heads and 
tails. The small fish he left whole. Then 
he took one of those deep saucepans 
that the French call casseroles and put 
into it three finely minced onions, four 
crushed cloves of garlic, two peeled, 
crushed tomatoes, a sprig of thyme, 
savory, a laurel (bay) leaf, some orange 
peel, fennel and parsley. He placed the 
firm-fleshed fish on top, added half a 
pint of olive oil and enough boiling 
water to cover the fish. He spiced the 
whole with salt, pepper and half a 
tablespoonful of powdered saffron, and 
cooked it over a brisk fire. He removed 
a stove lid and set the casserole so that 
flames licked its sides. This, too, was 
important, said Etienne- Marcel 

After five minutes—no more—he 
put in the tender-fleshed fish and let 
everything cook together four or five 


minutes longer. Meanwhile, he pre- 
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is with fish and wine,” he always said. 
We carried the cleaned fish on large 
Uf wooden plates to his house, where 


with a few drops of oil on each to keep 


THE OIFFERENT Biscurry” 
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his wife, a big friendly woman, was 
already encouraging a brisk fire in 
the coal stove. It was only a few min- 
utes’ walk, but it was much too long 
for Etienne- Marcel. 

“Let's hurry, mon petil,” he would 
say." Fish must be fresh. [t is more im- 
portant to get the right fish for bouilla- 
baisse than to cook it right. When you 
have to buy fish, look right into its 
eyes. They must be clear and round 
and they ought to stare straight at you 
the way those imbécile passengers look 
at you. If the fish's eyes are sunken and 
clouded, don’t touch it. The flesh 
should be firm, the skin shiny and the 
odor that of the tide coming in. Don’t 
think absence of odor means freshness. 
After being washed a few times and 
iced, most fish gives out little odor, but 
does that mean that they are fresh? 
And watch the gills. They ought to 
be reddish. There are some fish- 
mongers around the Vieux-Port) who 
are not ashamed to inject the blood 
of some animal into the gill covers so 
they will look fresh. Don’t ever trust 
a fishmonger 

| have often sat in Etienne-Marcel’s 
hitchen, watching him while he pre- 
pared his bouillabaisse. There are as 
many recipes for the bonne soupe as 
varieties of fish that ought to go into 
it. Etienne-Marcel started by separat- 
ing the firm-tleshed fish —gurnet, con- 


ver eel chapon, dory. rascasse, as the 
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them from getting soggy and placed 
them on hot soup plates. 

When the soup was finished—the 
whole preparation lasted no longer 
than nine or ten minutes—he strained 
the broth over the toast. Then he ar- 
ranged the fish on a big, warm plate so 
each of us might choose whatever kind 
of fish he liked to put into his soup, and 
sprinkled it with chopped parsley 

On one occasion he wrapped the 
heads and tails in linen, cooked them 
five minutes in boiling water and used 
this liquor, instead of boiling water for 
the preparation of the bouillabaisse. 

” Nothing to it,” he would say,when 
we complimented him on his master- 
piece. “Just be sure to separate the 
various kinds of fish, dnd to cook every - 
thing on a very hot fire —otherwise, oil 


and water won't mix.” 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE IT 


And there it is, as simple a recipe 
as most of the world’s great dishes. As 
long as you stick to the general princi- 
ples you can make a good fish soup 
wherever you are and forget the Medi- 
terranean. Just get a few varieties of 
white-fleshed fish at your nearest and 
most trustworthy fish market: sole, 
flounder, skate, whiting, mullet, had- 
dock. The more varieties, the better. 
Don’t forget lobster, crab and scallops. 
Be sure to set aside the whiting, mullet 


and other tender-fleshed varieties that 
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cook fast. Speed is imperative. “ Bouil- 
labaisse’’ means “ boil-stop.” 

I do not maintain Etienne-Marcel's 
recipe to be the best. Connoisseurs of 
bouillabaisse can talk about the “ cor- 
rect” preparation for hours on end. But 
I think it is a fine recipe. Bouillabaisse 
has a lot in common with the Stradi- 
varius: everybody has heard of it, but 
no one really seems to know what 
makes it so good. 

One of the difliculties of arriving at 
a basic recipe is the mystery of Pro- 
vencal nomenclature. The same hind of 
fish may have three or four different 
names along the thirty-five miles of 
coast between Marseille and Toulon, so 
that even French ichthyophagists are 
not too sure about them. Bouillabaisse, 
incidentally, is called boutabaisso by the 
Provengals, which is close enough. 

Practically everything about boui! 
labaisse is problematic—and no one 
seems to agree about its origin, either. 
Some of my atheist French friends 
maintain that Venus, the goddess of 
love, invented the “saffroned soup” in 
order to put her jealous consort Vulean 
to sleep whenever she was pleasantly 
occupied elsewhere. However, 1 have 
never felt any soporific effects from 


bouillabaisse. 
VERSES TO A SOUP 


The more devout) connoisseurs 
maintam that you ought to eat it on 


meatless Fridays and they quote: 


Pour le vendredi maigre 
Un jour, une certaine abbesse 
Dun courent Viarse illais 


Créa la bouillabaisse. 


I have never found out how much 
historical truth there is about this bit 
ol gastronomic poetry No one seems 


to hnow the name of the good abbess 


nor of the convent where she “in- 
vented” bouillabaisse. Neither is there 
any proof of the theory that the Car- 
thaginians, across from Marseille on 
the coast of North Africa, were the 
original inventors. 

Perhaps the most notable tribute to 
bouillabaisse was written by Thackeray, 
who got so enthusiastic about the soup 
that he gave a rhymed, though not very 
complete, recipe in his Ballad of Bouil- 
labaisse. 


This bouillabaisse a noble dish is 

1 sort of soup, or broth, or brew, 

Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishe 
That Greenwich never could outdo, 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, 

saflern, 

Soles, onions, garlic, roach and dace : 
(// these vou eal al Te rre's larern, 


In that one dish of bouillabaisse. 


Most people will always associate 
bouillabaisse with Marseille, but today 
Marseille is no longer the capital of 
Bouillabaisse County. 

“Everything’s been different’ since 
the war and the Boches were here,” 
an old friend from the Azay-le-Rideau 
told me one night last year when we sat 
in a café on the Cannebiére in Mar- 
seille. It was only ten p.m. but the 
lights weredim and the café terraces de- 
serted. It was hard to realize that not so 
long ago this had been one of the hap- 
piest, merriest, noisiest streets on earth, 

“ During the Occupation no one was 
allowed outdoors after seven P.M. Now 
people have got used to staying al 
home,” my friend continued. “ Besides, 
there is always trouble lately, strikes 
and riotings, and too many flics around 
The lights go out early and there isn’t 
enough to eat and besides—who's got 
the money to pay for it? Ah, mon views, 


it's a good thing that our old Etienne- 











BUY SOME white-fleshed fish—sole, flounder, mullet, haddock, whiting, 


skate—the more varieties, the better. Don’t forget erab and lobster. 
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Che Colony Restaurant 


at the Colony, 
Private Stock 


“PRIVATE STOCK CHEDDAR” 
At YOU OWN are IDEAL GIFT!) 


Yes, now for the first time you can serve in your own home to your family 
and friends the cheese served to the gourmets, royalty and haut monde 
that frequent that world-renowned restaurant of New York —The Colony. 


THE SECRET OF PRIVATE STOCK CHEDDAR 


Private Stock Cheddor is a full-grass cheese! 
Smooth, with just the right tang, it is made at 





the height of the full-grass season in upper New 
York State when milk is at its peak of perfection. 
The unique soil conditions found only in the 
De Kalb area, plus careful aging and shelf-curing, 
give this cheese its unusual tang and zestful flavor. 


THE “DIFFERENT” GIFT 


Order Private Stock Cheddar for important busi- 
ness associates, for special friends. Take advan- 
tage of our gift listing which sends family-sized 
5\2-lb. wheels of Private Stock Cheddar to whom- 
ever you designate at Christmas, Easter and other 
holidays. Ideal for Bon-Voyage gifts, birthdays, an- 
niversaries and other important occasions. Choose 
any four dotes...we'll do the rest! Individual 
orders also receive prompt attention. 


DE KALB CREAMERIES, INC. 


De Kalb Junction, St. Lawrence County, New York 
saratl Chis Couyoon / 
e 
N. Y. Sales Office Dept. 


wW YORK 13, N. ¥ 


5\o-lb. wheels (4 $4.75 each 
us 25¢ for postage to: 


TWO CONVENIENT SIZES 
Take your choice—oa family- 
sized 5%-lb. wheel; or a 
handy 2'4-lb. wedge. Both 
wrapped for long storage. 
FREE With each order, Gene 
Cavallero’s own recipe for a 
delicious Welsh Rarebit! 


DE KALB CREAMERIES, INC., 
99 HUDSON STREET * NE 


orrivol guaranteed $2.50 gee pl 


Please send, postpaid, one 2'a-lb. wedges @ 


plus 25¢ for postage 


NAME 


ss 
ar ZONE STATE 
CITY 
FOR GIFT PLA 
Gift Listing Plan A: 4w 


N SHIPMENTS CHECK BELOW: 
heels, to be delivere 
edges, to be delivered on dates $ 


d on dates selected by you Cost $20 p-P- 


elected by you Cost $11 p-P- 


P | ; : | rate sheet nam r n very dotes for Gift Listing orders 
, s ames, addresses d delivery co 
lease list on sepo ate 


Check or money order enclosed for $.. 
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Ser mest of action * 


QUIET, PERFECT GROOMING 


De luxe Duo, wood-capped decanters of Lentheric’s 
refreshing “Tanbark” Cologne, and tingling After 
Shave Lotion. The set, $5.00 


PN fremeraelilelo}-Miamiateibaleltiel MilelaclarMelileMe(-.a°lill 1c Me leL oy Bel) 


SRegiisttes by Sintheric 


at the better shops 








[ALITY LIKE CHARACTER ENDURES 


LOO Years of “Shoemanship” stand 
behind the Hanan shoes* you'll enjoy 


so much today...every day...all day 


HANAN Sin 
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Marcel died one day in 1939. I'm sure 
he is now cooking the bouillabaisse 
for the angels in heaven. Bon Dieu, he 
wouldn't recognize his Marseille today. 
Time was when you couldn't offend a 
man more than by telling him, ‘You're 
so stingy you put only half a dozen 
kinds of fish in your bouillabaisse.’” 

My friend shook his head sadly.” To- 
day they put potatoes in the good soup. 
They use sardines!’ He almost wept 
“What's 


baisse? Toul le monde s'en fiche!” 


happened to our bouilla- 


I told him to cheer up, there were still 
plenty of fish in the Mediterranean and 
there must be a few places left: where 
one could find a passable bouillabaisse. 

“That's true,” he admitted. “You 
geta good soup in La Napoule, Chez la 
Mére Terrace. And at Testou, in Golfe- 
Juan, a few miles out of Cannes, they 
know how to cook it. Or at Justin, in 
Foulon. But Marseille is fini.” 


BOUILLABAISSE BATTLE 


Fortunately, things aren't that bad. 
Phe old fights are still raging and peo- 
ple will argue for hours about whether 
you should put lobster (or, as the 


smaller variety is called there, lan- 
gousle) into vour bouillabaisse or not; 
whether it is permissible to use wine in- 
stead of water (it is); whether you 
should throw in mussels as they do in 
Nice. Personally, | have no violent ob- 
jections, but the orthodox bouillabaisse 
gourmets have never recognized the 
area east of Toulon and are contemp- 
tuous of “the vague concoction called 
bouillabaisse” which they serve in 
Nice, Antibes or Villefranche 

In Paris there are restaurants where 
absinthe is put into fish soup to im- 
press the innocent gastronomes. 
However, Paris is considered barbarous 
by the true Provencal 

“In Paris they even mix water with 
wine,” said a housewife in Hyéres. 

Imagine!” 

Yet the Provencal housewives, who 
are just as thrifty as the rest of the 
French ménagéeres, cook an eccentric 
soup called bouillabaisse boergne (in 
Provencal, Aigo-sau-d tou). Here is the 
recipe: Place the chopped white of a 
leek and a minced onion in a saucepan, 
fry in olive oil; add a crushed tomato, 
threé minced cloves of garlic, fennel 
and orange peel; add one quart of cold 
water, spice with pepper, salt and half 
1 tablespoonful of saffron. Add one 
pound of potatoes, peeled and cut in 
round slices not thicker than a third of 
an inch. Cook on a brisk fire until the 
potatoes are tender, but don’t let them 
fall apart. While the potatoes are cook- 
ing, poach five eggs in the liquid that 
covers them. Strain the liquid over 
pieces of toast; take out all herbs and 
spices, arrange therypotatoes on a warm 
plate and put the poached eggs on top 
of them; sprinkle with chopped parsley 


and serve 
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Almost 
France has its own fish soup. Along the 
Atlantic Ocean they 


every coastal region of 
make bouilla- 
baisse @ la Coran d’ Y's, with white wine 
and Pernod, served over toasted garlic 
bread. In Normandy they don’t use 
saffron in their fish soup but put in 
plenty of noodles for consistency 
Speaking of consistency, I should, per- 
haps, mention the Schifferin-Suppe, or 
Sailor-Woman’s Soup of the Germans 
along the North Sea coast, which is pre- 
pared with sherry and white wine, and 
with loads of spaghetti to take the place 
of toasted bread crusts. And if you ever 
travel through Bretagne (“the only 
part of France from where you really 
see the ocean,” as Jean Richepin said), 
be sure to go to the coast of Cornou- 
aille, or to Pont-Aven or Concarneau, 
and order that delicious Breton fish 
soup called Cotriade. It is made with 
potatoes and shallots, and, of course, 
with all the fish teeming along the coast, 
and eating it is quite a ritual. You take 
a bite of boiled fish dipped in vinegar, 
then a bite of potato, then a swallow of 
cider. The bouillon is eaten afterwards 
If you prefer the milder taste of 
fresh-water fish to the sharper flavor of 
sea fish, there is no reason why you 
shouldn't make a fine fish soup entirely 
of fresh-water fish. In fact, the Larousse 
Gastronomique authorizes Pochouse 
also called = Pauchousse). Monsieur 
Emile, the maitre dhétel of Le Be 
Rouge, in Beausoleil, just five min- 
utes’ walk from the Monte Carlo Ca- 
sino and one of the finest restaurants in 
France, prefers it to bouillabaisse. 
Emile uses any kind of fresh-water 
fish that has arrived at the nearby 
lish market in the morning — pike, perch, 
eel, crayfish, trout, anything. He puts 
in the same herbs and spices that go 
into bouillabaisse, but cooks his fish in 
wine—any dry white wine will do 
and adds fried mushrooms and small 
onions and, after the soup is served, 


fried bread crusts. 


DOMESTIC TRAGEDY 


Bouillabaisse peopire are a strange 
and wonderful species of mankind. [ll 
never forget the day Etienne-Marcel 
told us, during one of his bouillabaisse 
breakfasts, that a friend of his was go- 
ing to get a divorce. In Marseille people 
don’t divorce so easily and frequently 
as in Hollywood or Manhattan, and 
everybody was stunned. “What hap- 
pened?” we asked 

“He found out that his wife has a 
lover,” Etienne- Marcel said 

Everybody protested. Mince alors, 
one need not break up on account of 
a silly little affaire! 

And besides,” Etienne-Marcel said 
with finality, as though he didu’t ex- 
pect any argument, “I've been told 
that the woman puts sardines and toad- 
fish into her bouillabaisse.” 


There was no argument rHE END 










GLAMOUR GIRL... 
AND CHORE BOY, 100! 

























Smart in any setting 
.-» busy all day long 


Don't let its sleek beauty fool you from shifting, Gyromatic is avail- 
... this new Dodge Station Wagon able at moderate extra cost. 


is a load-lugging giant. en 

is a load-lugging g Yes, in this new Dodge you get 
. . . Vv ic . : > , ‘ , “§ > 

It seats nine in comfort... with 'Wice the return on your investment 


¢ ns riz rj r ‘ 
leg room, head room, elbow room *.* * @ real glamour girl that's a 


; chore-boy, too. 
to spare. Four wide doors provide . 

easy access to all three full-width ; ™ 
TAIL GATE DROPS .. . window swings up for full height 
loading. Storage space available behind rear seat... 
two rear seats removable for maximum carrying capac- 
ity. Spare protected in locked metal cover on tail gate. 


seats, and its capacity for “out-size”’ 
loads makes it a friend of all the 
family. 


At the wheel of this glamour car 


New Coroner 


you'll thrill to the power of the 
“Get-Away” engine ... relax with 
the proved smoothness of all-fluid 
drive. And, to completely free you 


TWO DOORS on each side open wide for easy entrance 


and exit. All seats are full width. Folding seat illustrated S T A T | 0 N W A G6 0 N 
makes rear seat easy to reach...no need to squirm or crawl. 





FROM THE 900-year-old, rarely occupied prison tower, San Marinese can see more of Italy than of their own 38 rocky square miles. 


SAN MARINO 


The world’s tiniest republic has prospered on neutrality and postage stamps 


by ALLEN CHELLAS 


WHICH REPUBLIC is the oldest in the world? 
Phe st est? The answer, a familiar one 
tant is*San MViarino, the tiny 

which perches o1 three peaks of one 

the northeast of Italy, close to the 

cades the nation of Ssquare 

nth the size of New York 

mainly by puzzle doers 

often confused with An- 

ountry which ts tucked 


westward, in the Pyre Hees 


CHARLES REFFI sells 10,000,000 stamps yearly. 
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Almost invariably it is described as quaint, a 
term which the San Marinese admit is correct 
enough but exceedingly tiresome after con- 
tinued usage. After all, San Marino has been 
independent, as well as quaint, for L647 years. 

San Marino has remained independent partly 
because of its passion for neutrality, and partly 
because the world powers, rampaging through 
history, have overlooked this speck of sover- 
eignty in their hunt for bigger and fatter game. 
In 1919, however, as the 14,000 citizens of San 
Marino view a world shrunk by airplane, radio 


and atom, they think (Continued on Page 75) 














Wonderful 


51 Madison 


Suit by Delbrook Clothes 
of Worumbo flannel— 
at better stores. 
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Worth reaching for 


If vou’re one of the many. many people who'd 
rather drink Four Roses. you'll find it well worth 
reaching for. It gives you so much more in quality cect teens wamnee 


. ' ‘ . 90.5 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
for sO little more in price. FRANKFORT DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 


Wouldn’t you rather drink FOUR ROSES ? 














SAN MARINO’S intellectuals and government workers gather at the pot- 


tery-lined Taverna del Pianello for lunch and leisurely conversation. 


(Continued from Page 72) 

that the time has come for them to 
cease being regarded with  semi- 
amusement. Quite rightfully, they feel 
that their nation is no opéra bouffe. It 
has come of age 

Sir Thomas More may have had San 
Marino in mind when, 430 years ago, 
while writing his wistful Utopia, he de- 
scribed an imaginary land of perfection 
enjoying sound government, mature 
ocial legislation and unfettered peace. 
lhere is no record of Sir Thomas having 
visited the republic, but he had every 
opportunity to hear about it, for even 
in the 1500's travelers were journeying 


by foot and by mule to San Marino. 


BOLLINI MARINO is sole member of 


the capital’s sanitation department. 


Then, as now, San Marino was the 
oldest and smallest republic in’ the 
world. Today, as in Sir Thomas’ time, 
the republic is at once a taxpayer's 
dream and a politician's nightmare. It 
has no national debt, no unemploy- 
ment, no illiteracy, negligible income 
taxes and the same personal liberty 
identified with America. The 60 mem- 
bers of San Marino’s Grand Council, 
similar in structure to the U.S. Con- 
gress, are elected by secret ballot and 
serve for three years, without pay. Ifa 
member is A.W.O.L. from more than 
four of the monthly meetings, he may 
be fined; he may even lose his political 
and civil rights besides. The two Cap- 


ALFA PALMUCCI, 19, voted “Queen 


of San Marino” at summer festival. 


HOLIDAY 


tains Regent, who simultaneously serve 
as chiefs of state for a term of six 
months, get about $7 a week each in 
salary. Usually they go into the red, for 
they must buy the robes and accouter- 
ment necessary to their offices. On com- 
pletion of their terms, the Captains 
Regent appear before the Grand Coun- 
cil to explain their deeds of commission, 
or omission. If the explanations are 
deemed unsatisfactory, the Captains 
may be heavily fined. Two centuries 
ago, a Captain Regent was hanged pub- 
licly for maladministration. Since then, 


there has not been a case of graft. 
PINPOINT REPUBLIC 


Untroubled by politicians, housing 
problems, or stock-market variations, 
the San Marinese thrive confidently and 
complacently. At times their compla- 
cency, stemming from a profitable, war- 
time neutrality, annoys travelers from 
war-devastated countries. But the San 
Marinese, more than ever convinced 
neutrality pays, reply to questions by 
asking: “Go to war with an army of 
300 men?” The people of San Marino 
work hard; 72 per cent till their own 
land, using tractors loaned free by 
government agricultural stations. The 
rest. quarry stone, cultivate grain and 
chestnuts, make wine and cheese and 
turn out passable pottery. 

Wherever they look from atop their 
medieval eyrie, which commands a 100- 
mile view toward all compass points, the 
San Marinese see more of Italy than of 
San Marino. Although Italian in speech 
and physical appearance, the people of 
San Marino regard their neighbors, who 
outnumber them 3000 to one, as “ for- 
eigners.”” The citizens of the tiny re- 
public see in Italy a dramatic lesson in 
current events, totalitarianism, and per 
sonal ambitions. As for themselves, the 
San Marinese are banking on their long 
record of neutrality and their republic's 
microscopic size to escape future wars 

Searcely more than a dot on the map 
of Europe, San Marino lies in the heart 
of Italy, about 150 miles north of Rome, 
and about 55 miles east of Florence. The 
capital, also named San Marino, has a 
population of 1900 and looks down from 
its 2500-foot-high mountain roost on 
the surrounding republic, the ancient 
Italian provinces of Etruria and Umbria 
beyond, and over the Adriatic Sea to the 
east. As the entive nation is built on an 
angle, driving to the capital from sea 
level is a dizzy, gear-punishing ascent of 
four miles and 43 hairpin curves. In 
winter, a citizen can sit on a sled and 
coast down the mountainside from the 
capital to the republic’s second largest 
community, Borgo (population: 900). 
With a favorable wind, he probably 
could reach the nation’s eastern fron- 
tier five miles farther away. 

In summer, San Marino resembles a 
perfectly preserved gem of antiquity, 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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fie THE COAT YOU'LL 


WEAR AND ENJOY MOST... 


ALLIGATOR 
Gold Label 


America’s most wanted 
Gabardine 


See why so many men insist on the 
one and only Gold Label! One 
reason is the rare combination of fine 
100% all-virgin wool worsted quality 
and the surprisingly low price. Another 
Is the smart, casual appearance and 
its all-weather, all-year usefulness. 
Once you wear an Alligator Gold Label 
you'll never be without one. Get 
yours now! The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, 
Los Angeles. 


$4275 


Same model with Zip-In 
lining $53.50. Other 


At 
~ "Gay 
Or 
= “ 


/ 


Alligator Rainwear 
$7.50 to $53.50, 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE 
ALLIGATOR 
[ 484 yi 
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hw! THRILLING HOLIDAY EVERY MINUTE YOU’RE AWAY 


RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


HERTZ 


and Drive it yourself 


October... month of magic! What a time for a holiday! 
For carefree fun! For long thrilling drives through the 
colorful countryside. Think! Wherever you are, at home 
or away, you can rent a big new Chevrolet or other fine 
car from Hertz and drive it yourself. Answer the call of 
the year's most alluring season! You can rent a new car 
from Hertz for an hour, a day, or a week, just as long 
as you want it—any time, day or night. Wherever that 
holiday beckons, at home or at most principal resort 
creas, you can rent a car new from Hertz. And here's 
more good news... several can ride for as little as one 
and share the cost, 

Read at the right how easy it is, how convenient. And, 
if you wish further information, call your local Hertz sta- 
tion, listed under "HH," Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,’’ in the telephone 
book. For full information and a complete directory of 
all Hertz stations, in more than 400 cities throughout the 
United States, Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada, 
write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 3109, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES YOU'LL ENJOY 


CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... You can enjoy Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self service —reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in any of more 
than 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and international 
system—largest in the world—over 25 years’ experience. 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or other fine 
car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as private as your own, 
Fleets have been increased over 50 per cent. 


EASY AS A.B. C.... (A) Goto a Hertz station. (B) Show your driver's 
license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the car and go! 


RESERVATIONS You can reserve a car for use at home, or if trav- 
eling, before you leave home at your local Hertz station or railroad or 
cir line ticket counters and at travel agencies. It will be ready on 
arrival 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible Hertz 
patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National Courtesy Card. 
Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by all Hertz stations. 


REASONABLE RATES... Rates are reasonable, and several can drive 
for the same cost as one. And you can rent a new car from Hertz for 
an hour, day or a week, or for as long as you like. (Example follows.) 


A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE... !n Green Bay, Wisc., 311 N. Monroe 
the weekday daytime rate is $6.00 per 24 hours, plus 7¢ per mile, 
which means thot a car taken out on any weekday at 5:00 P. M.— 
driven 30 miles, returned before 5:00 P. M. on the next day —costs 
only $8.10, including gas, oil and insurance, regardless of how many 
ride. Less miles or additional miles, 7¢ per mile. 


> 





"6 You in mont TH 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses 
are being granted to responsible locol interests 
to operate as part of the Hertz system. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 3109, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, lilinois, 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS (A) 8) (C) 
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THE AUGUST BOSIAGLIAS of Mamaroneck, New York, two of the 3000 


San Marinese who have become U.S. citizens, make their first trip home. 


(€ ontinued from Page 75) 

with its triple row of gray stone ram- 
parts and its rooftops ascending the 
mountainside like an immense staircase 
of red tile. Near the ancient towers, on 
its summit, the mountain is covered 
with acacia, mulberry and poplar trees. 
The siroceo—the hot) wind which 
sweeps up the Ttalian boot from the 
African shores of the Mediterranean 
and whit h some San Marinese believe 
can drive a man mad—sings and 
moans through the deserted battle- 
ments. 

Two hundred feet below on the 
mountainside, the life of the capital 
goes on much as it has for the past five 


or six centuries. The San Marinese still 


ROMEO BALSIMELLI, leading sculp- 


tor, works on his own tombstone. 


pattern their lives on the principles of 
Marino, a pious fourth-century stone- 
cutter who came from the Isle of Arbe 
in Dalmatia and settled in Rimini, the 
ancient Ariminum, on the Italian main- 
land 

Rimini was then a fashionable sum- 
mer resort for Romans. It had all the 
vices and corruption of the capital and 
for a time was Caligula’s favorite night 
spot, San Marino decided to search else- 
where for a spot to found a community 
dedicated to the simple life, and to lib- 
erty, individual and collective. On Sep- 
tember 1, 301 A.D., he and his friend, 
San Leo, found the place they were seek- 
ing, a small grotto on the steep roe k of 


Mantalbo, in present-day San Marino. 


AFTER stone-cutting, pottery-mak- 


ing is country’s largest industry. 


San Marinese regard this date as the 
birthday of their republic, and all offi- 
cial papers are dated from Septem- 
ber 1, 301 A.D., “the founding year of 
the Republican Era.” 


THE SECRET OF SAFETY 


Rumors soon spread that San Marino 
possessed sorcerers’ powers. Felicita, 
a wealthy Roman widow, heard them 
and begged San Marino to cure her two 
sons who had been suffering for years 
from a strange illness. The saint con- 
sented. Three months later, Felicita 
gave the towering Mount Titan, an 
area covering about twenty square 
miles, to the saint. It was the first, and 
last, gift ever accepted by the commu- 
nity. The republic enlarged gradually 
and cautiously; never by sword or de- 
ceit, but by straightforward real-estate 
deals. It extended its brief frontiers by 
paying hard cash to the Count of Car- 
pegna for a few hundred neighboring 
acres called Penna Rossa and Casole 
Otherwise, it minded its own quarrying. 
Time and again in its 1600-year-old 
history, San Marino has turned down 
offers of additional property. It is con- 
vinced that it’s safer to be small. 

San Marino's archives relate how 
Napoleon, flushed with his European 
triumphs, condescendingly offered San 
Marino some neighboring territory 
" Ma foi,” Napoleon is reported to have 
said when his offer was declined.” Let 
us preserve San Marino as the model of 
a republic.” Later, Napoleon offered 
the tiny republic four artillery pieces 
and one thousand measures of grain as 
a gift of the French Republic to the 
échantillon of a nation. With consider- 
able dignity, the “model” of a nation 
replied that it would be happy to ac- 
cept the gifts, but they would have 
to be paid for. The gifts were never 
sent; San Marino went unmolested, 
and today many San Marinese speak 
approvingly of Napoleon, a friend of 
San Marino. 

Soon the tiny country came to know 
the wanderers and oppressed from half 
of Europe. Bands of flagellants often 
passed through, singing and scourging 
themselves for their sins and the sins of 
the world. A thin, dark man, Dante 
Alighieri, banished from his native 
Florence, sought protection from one 
nobleman after another, reaching in 
time the shores of the Adriatic near 
Rimini. Villages, castles and sanctu- 
aries throughout Italy claim to have 
sheltered Dante. But San Marino was 
the only foreign nation which struck a 
medal in his honor. 

The San Marinese speak of Dante to- 
day as though he had dropped in only 
yesterday; and if anyone tends to forget 
him, there’s always a reminding plaque 
or a stone bust around the corner of one 
of its narrow streets. 

The republic waged aggressive war- 
fare for the first and only time in the 
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1400's, according to its Se« retary of 
State, Gino Giacomini. San Marino was 
trapped between the forces of its good 
and old friend, the Duke of Urbino, and 
his bitter enemy, Sigismondo Mala- 
testa, Lord of Rimini. Luckily for San 
Marino, Pope Pius IL backed the Ur- 
bini, and the republic received as repa- 
rations the castles at Montegiardino, 


Faetano, Fiorentino and Serravalle. 
These four communities, with Borgo, 
make up the nation’s five communes. 
After reparations were paid, the San 
Marinese were invited by His Holiness 


to join his armies. The San Marinese de- 





clined, with thanks. They would defend 
their country, they said, with arms, but 
they would never fight abroad. San 
Marinese, however, honor their bene- 
factor, the Duke of Urbino, with the 
usual monuments and plaques. They 
still speak of him sadly. During a visit 
to San Marino in 1478, he addressed the 
citizenry from a wooden baleony. The 
balcony collapsed and the Duke sus- 
tained injuries so severe that they forced 
him to go to later wars in a litter. Now- 
adays, the San Marinese shrug their 
shoulders. Had the Duke addressed the 
people from a balcony of solid San Ma- 
rino stone, cut by San Marinese crafts- 
men, the balcony would never have 
crashed. 

In event of war the government may 
call up all men between sixteen and 
sixty-five, adding them to the ranks of 
the nation’s standing army of 300 men 
The San Marinese chuckle apprecia- 
tively at their government's wisdom. 
The draftees do not get uniforms, but 
go through basic training in civilian 
clothes. The San Marinese feel that a 
non-uniformed army tends to discour- 
age personal military ambitions, and to 
keep brass-hatism at a minimum. Any- 


way, Who wants to join an army with- 





| SAN MARINO’s sole artillery is housed 


out a uniform, and buck for a T5’s pay 
of $3.20 a month? The regular army 
consists at the moment of the gaily uni- 
formed Gendarmeria, the state police, 
the Guardia Nobile, which is mostly 
bandsmen, and the Milizia Cilladina, 
charged with caring for the state flag 

Occasionally San Marinese contradict 
each other in accounting for their na- 
tion’s neutrality record. Mr. Giacomini 
recently issued a brochure denying em- 
phatically that San Marino had de- 
clared war against Austria in 1915. The 
two San Marinese who were killed and 
the 13 who served on the Austro-[talian 
front, were strictly on their own, the 
brochure implies. But a member of the 
Grand Council this year declared just 
as emphatically, although privately, 
that certainly San Marino went to wat 
against the Austrians in the first World 
War. At any rate, there is complete 
agreement about the republic's declara 
tion of war against Germany in 1915. It 
embarrassed San Marino's diplomats 
25 years later when it was learned that 
the Grand Council had completely for- 
gotten to send a representative to Ver- 
sailles in L919. As a result, San Marino 
in 1940 was still at war, technically at 
least, with Italy's ally, 

Was San Marino's freedom abridged 
Mussolini pac hed the 


Council with Fascist stooges and made 


when Grand 
the republic declare war against Britain 
in 19407 No, the San Marinese answer 
indignantly. True, the nation had gone 


ten of its foolhardier, 
had 


But the 


Fascist, and 


younget joined Mussolini's 


ranks. 


banned from San Marino and its leaders 


then 


Fascist party was 
exiled in May of 1943, three months be- 
fore IL Duce’s downfall 
During the war, the San Marinese 
successfully resisted the heavy-handed 


(Continued on Page 136) 


in a chicken coop and used only 


| on festival days. In 1600 years the Republic has waged war only once. 
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OUR FLAT was waist-high in potato graters, pressure cookers, pop-up toasters and poultry shears; to the whine of saws 


and clang of hammers, carpenters crated everything in sight, including barbital and bourbon, for shipment overseas. 





“FRIENDS,” I said huskily, “I'm not rich in worldly goods, but let me say this—what little [ have is mine.” 
; Ys 7 
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Rancors Aweigh! 


SEVEN HUNDRED TONS of icy green water 
curled off the crest of the California ground 
swell and struck with malignant fury at the 
starboard plates of the S. S. President Cleve- 


land, westbound out of San Francisco for 
Honolulu, Manila and Hong Kong. Midway 
along its deserted promenade, huddled in a 
blanket, 
deck chair, pondering between spasmodic in- 
takes of breath the tangled web of circum- 
stance that had enmeshed him. To even the 


a solitary passenger sprawled in his 


most cursory eye—and there was no shortage 
of cursory eyes among the stewards hurrying 
past —it was instantly apparent that the man 
was exceptional, a rara avis. Under a brow 
purer than that of David, 


capped by a handful of sparse and greasy hairs, 


Michelangelo's 


brooded a pair of fiery orbs, glittering like zir- 
cons behind ten-cent-store spectacles. His su- 
perbly chiseled lips, ordinarily compressed in a 
grim line that bespoke indomitable will, at the 


moment hung open flaccidly, revealing row on 
row of pearly white teeth and a slim, patrician 
tongue. In the angle of the obdurate outthrust 
jaw, buckwheat-flecked from the morning meal, 
one read quenchless resolve, a nature scornful 
of compromise and dedicated to squeezing the 
last nickel out of any enterprise. The body of 
a Greek god, each powerful muscle the servant 
of his whim, rippled beneath the 
blanket, stubbornly disputing every roll of the 


veriest 


ship. And yet this man, who by sheer poise and 
magnetism had surmounted the handicap of 
almost ethereal beauty and whose name, whis- 
pered in any chancellery in Europe, was a talis- 
man from Threadneedle Street to the Shanghai 
Bund, was prey to acute misery. What gro- 
tesque tale lurked behind that penetrable 
mask? What dark forces had moved to speed 
him on his desperate journey, what scarlet 
thread in Destiny’s twisted skein? 

It was a story of betrayal, of a woman’s 
perfidy, beside which the recidivism of Guy 
Fawkes, Major André and the infamous Mur- 
rell paled to child’s play. That the woman 
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should have been my own wife was harrowing 
enough. More bitter than aloes, however, was 
the knowledge that as I lay supine in my deck 
chair, gasping out my life, the traitress herself 
sat complacently fifty feet below in the dining 
saloon, bolting the table-d’hote luncheon and 
lampooning me to my own children, Her 
brazen effrontery 9 her heartless rejection of one 
who for twenty years had worshiped her this 
side idolatry and consecratede himself to in- 
dulging her merest caprice, sent a shudder 
through my frame. Coarse peasant whom I had 
rescued from a Ukrainian wheat field, equipped 
with shoes, and ennobled with my name, she 
had rewarded me with the Judas kiss. Review- 
ing for the hundredth time the horrid events 
leading up to my imbroglio, I scourged myself 
with her duplicity and groaned aloud. 

The actual sellout had taken place one au- 
tumn evening three months before in New 
York. Weary of pub-crawling and eager to re- 
capture the zest of courtship, we had stayed 
home to leaf over our library of bills, many of 
them first editions. 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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(Continued from Page 81) 

As always, it was chock-full of deli- 
cious surprises: overdrafts, modistes’ 
and milliners’ statements my cosset 
had concealed from me, charge ac- 
counts unpaid since the Crusades. If 
I felt any vexation, however, I 
was far too cunning to admit it. In- 
stead, | turned my pockets inside out 
to feign insolvency, smote my forehead 
distractedly in the tradition of the 
Yiddish theater, and quoted terse ab- 
stracts from the bankruptcy laws. But 
fiendish feminine intuition was not 
slow to divine my true feelings. Just as 
I had uncovered a bill from Hattie 
Carnegie for a brocaded bungalow 
apron and was brandishing it under her 


nose, my wife suddenly turned pettish 


THE CALL OF THE EAST 


“Sixteen dollars!” [ was screaming. 
“Gold lamé you need yet! Who do you 
think you are, Catharine of Aragon? 
Why don’t you rip up the foyer and 
pave it in malachite?” With a single 
dramatic gesture, Trent open my shirt 

Gio ahead!” T shouted. ~ Milk me 
drain me dry! Marshalsea Prison! A 
pauper’s grave! 

“Ease off before you perforate your 
ulcer,” she enjoined. “ You're waking 
up the « hildren.” 

“You think sixteen dollars grows 
on trees?” | ple aded, seeking to arouse 
in her some elementary sense of 
shame. “Corpo di Bacco, for sixteen 
dollars a family like ours could live 
in Siam a whole year! With nine 


ervants to boot!” 


“And you're the boy who could boot 
em,” my wife agreed. “ Listen, ever 
since you and that other poolroom 
loafer, Hirschfeld, got back from your 
trip around the world last year, all ve 
heard is Siam, morning, noon and 
night. Lover, let) us not) dissemble 
longer. Je men fiche de Siam.” 

“Oh, is that so?” LT roared. “Well, I 
wish | were back there this minute! 
Those gentle, courteous people, those 
age-old temples, those placid winding 
canals overhung with acacia , 
Overhung with nostalgia and a little 
cordial [ had taken to ward off a chill, 
I gave way to racking sobs. And then, 
when my defenses were down and Twas 
at my most vulnerable, the woman 
threw off the veneer of civilization and 
struck like a pult adder 

“O.K.,” she said briskly.“ Let’s go.” 

“Go?” T said stupidly.” Go where?” 

"To Siam, of course,” she returned 
“Where'd you think [ meant —Nor- 
umbega Park?” For a full fifteen sec- 
onds | stared at her, unable to encom- 
pass such treachery 

“Are you crazy 7° | demanded, trem- 
bling. “How would | make a living 
there? What would we eat?” 

Those mangosteens and papayas 
you're always prating about,” she re- 
plied. “If the breadfruit: gives out, 
you're still spry enough to chop cot- 
ton.” 

“B-but the kiddies!” T whimpered, 
seeking to arouse her maternal sense 
“What about their schooling — their 
clay and rhythms? Who'll teach them 


to blow glass and stain those repug 





A SOLITARY PASSENGER sprawled in his deck chair, pondering between 


spasmodic intakes of breath the circumstances that enmeshed him. 
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“GO AHEAD” | shouted. rending open my shirt with a single dramatic 


gesture. ~ Milk me—drain me dry! Marshalsea Prison! A pauper’s grave !~ 


nant tie racks, all the basic tec hniques 
they need to grow up into decent, use- 
ful citizens?” 

“Tl buy a book on it,” she said eare- 
lessly. 

“Yes, do.’ LT urged, “and while 
you're at it, buy one on the snakes and 
lizards of Southeast Asia. Geckos under 
your pillow, cobras in the bathtub 
not that there are any bathtubs—ter- 
mites, ants, scorpions i 

“You'll cope with them,” she as- 
serted. “You did all right with that 
viper on Martha’s Vineyard last sum- 
mer. The one in the electric blue swim- 


suit with the pancake make-up.” 


SELLING SIAM SHORT 


" T see no reason to drag personalities 
into this,” [T thundered. Deftly chang- 
ing the subject, Lexplained as patiently 
as Leould that Siam was a vast malarial 
marsh, oppressively hot and crowded 
with underprivileged folk scratching 
out a submarginal existence. You and 
| would stifle there, darling,” IT went 
on.” [t'sa cultural Sahara. No theaters, 
no art shows, no symphony con- 
certs _" 

; By the way,” she observed irrele- 
vantly (women can never absorb gen- 
eralities), “how was that symphony 
you attended Tuesday at the Copaca- 
bana? You were seen with another 
music fover, a lynx-eyed mannequin 
in black sequins, featuring a Lilian 


Russell baleony.” 


constricting my larynx. “A dastardly, 
barefaced lie.” 

“Possibly,” she shrugged. “We'll 
know better when the agency develops 
the negative. In any case, Buster, your 
next mail address is Bangkok.” In vain 
to instance the strife and rebellion 
sweeping Asia, the plagues and political 
upheaval; with the literal-mindedness 
of her sex, the stubborn creature kept 
casting up some overwrought declara- 
tion Thad made to the effect that there 
was not a subway or a psychoanalyst 
north of Singapore. 

“No,” Lsaid savagely, “ nor a pedia- 
trician, an orthodontist, or a can of 
puréed spinach in a thousand miles.” 

“That's what [ve been dreaming 
of,” she murmured. Keep talking. The 
more you say, the lovelier it sounds.” 
At last, spars shot away and my guns 
silenced, I prepared to dip my ensign, 
but not without one final cutlass thrust 

“Well, you've made your bed,” I 
said cruelly. “IT wash my hands. Bye- 
bye Martinis.” The blow told; T saw 
her blanch and T lunged home with, 
“There's not a drop of French ver- 
mouth between San Francisco and 
Saint-Tropez.”” For an instant, as she 
strove with the animal in her, my fate 
hung in the balance. Then, squaring 
her shoulders, her magnificent eyes 
blazing defiance, she flung the shaker 
into the grate, smashing it to smither- 
eens. 


“Anything you can do, [ can do 





“T brand that asa lie,” [said quietly, — better," she said in a voice that rang 


The Fad uf, Manned Progress 
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THEY CONTRIVED WAX EFFIGIES of their parents and, sticking them 


with pins, intoned a rubric around the phrase “hole in the head.” 


(Continued from Page 81) 
like metal. " Fetch up the seven-league 
boots. Thailand, here [ come.” 


Had the ex-Vicereine of India at- 
tended the Durbar in a G-string, it 
would have occasioned less tittle-tattle 
than the casual revelation to our circle 
that we were breaking camp to migrate 
to the Land of the White Elephant. 
“She dassen’'t show her face at the 
Colony,” the tongues clacked. “” They 
suy he smokes two catties of yen shee 
gow before breakfast. In Reno veritas.” 
Rumors flew thick and fast. They 
ranged from sniggered allusions to the 
bar sinister to reports that we were ac- 
tually bound for the leper colony at 
Molokai, the majority opinion holding 
that we were lamisters from the FBI. 
The more charitable among our friends 
took it upon themselves to scotch these 
old wives’ tales. “He's merely had a 
nervous breakdown,” they said loyally. 
"You can tell by the way he drums his 
Our chil- 


dren, they added, were not real albinos, 


fingers when she’s talking.” 


nor was it true [| had been made con- 
tact man for a white-slave ring in Sai- 


zon. T was much too yellow. 


INNOCENT VICTIMS 


The reaction of the bairns was equally 
heart-warming. When the flash came 
that they were shortly transplanting to 
the Orient, they received it impassively, 
Adam, a sturdy lad of twelve, retired 
to his den, barricaded the door with a 
bureau, and hid under the bed with 
Flents in his ears in readiness for head- 
hunters. [His sister Abby, whose geog- 
raphy at ten was still fairly embryonic, 


remained tractable until she discovered 
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that Siam was not an annex of Macy's. 
She then spread-eagled herself on the 
parquet and howled like a muezzin, her 
face tinted a terrifying blue. Toward 
evening the keening subsided and both 
were cajoled into taking a little nour- 
ishment through a tube. On discussing 
the matter tranquilly, | was gratified 
to find they had been laboring under a 
misapprehension. They had supposed 
we were going to discontinue their 
arithmetic and spelling, a situation 
they regarded as worse than death. 
When [ convinced them that on the 
contrary, they might do five hours of 
homework even en route, their jubila- 
tion was unbounded. They promptly 
contrived wax efligies of their parents 
and, puncturing them with pins, in- 
toned a rubric in which the phrase 
“hole in the head” recurred from time 
to time. 

Ignoring the tradesmen who, under 
the curious delusion that we were about 
to shoot the moon, crowded in to col- 
lect their accounts, we fell to work as- 
sembling the gear necessary for an ex- 
tended stay out East. Perhaps my most 
difficult task was to dissuade the mem- 
sahib from taking along her eighty -six- 
piece Royal Doulton dinner service. I 
tried toexplain that we would probably 
crouch on our hams in the dust and 
gnaw dried fish wrapped in a pandanus 
leaf, but you can sooner tame the ty- 
phoon than sway the bourgeois men- 
tality. Within a week, our flat) was 
waist-high in potato graters, pressure 
cookers, pop-up toasters and poultry 
shears; to the whine of saws and clang 
of hammers, crews of carpenters crated 
every thing in sight, including the toilet, 


(Continued on Page 138) 





* There's nothing Tih 
... Absolutely nothing 


Charcoal glowing, sirloin sizzling, Budweiser 
bubbling—and you pouring! The 

delightful bouquet hovering over the 

snowy foam tells you what every sip 

tells you... the distinctive, delicious 

taste of Budweiser is found in 

no other beer. Live life, every 

golden minute of it. 

Enjoy Budweiser, every 

golden drop of it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS 


eean 866. ws FAT OFF 


There’s more Budweiser now—and 
there will be still more as our vast 
—mmepansion program continues. 
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i DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR., and his wife 


check the loading of their luggage. 
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MR. AND MRS. KIRK DOUGLAS, IHolly- 


wood actors, head West for new films. 


the nightly departure of the westbound Super 
Chief. Incidentally, this isn’t a recerd for the 
multiplicity of transcontinental trains. The 


Santa Fe itself once dispatched simultaneously 


THE DAILY DEPARTURE of the Super Chief from Chicago’s Dearborn Station is pretty much routine. No red 


carpet is spread in honor of the occasion, although a few flash bulbs may pop if a movie star is aboard. 


twenty-two westbound and twenty-three east- 


bound sections of the California Limited, its 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe’s $8,000,000 answer : 3 sai 


crack train at that time, 

Passenger for passenger, the Super Chief 
to air travel counters sky-borne speed with modern luxury on land = one . Mer most et trains on earth. 
The total load for all four sections in use is 
about 500°) passengers. The investment in 
by HENRY F. and KATHARINE PRINGLE Diesel locomotives, Pullmans, dining and 
lounge cars required to give them service 

and speed is around $8,000,000, 
The Super Chief is the Santa Fe’s challenge 
to the airplane and for the present, at least, it 


PHE Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe’s Super proaching Pasadena. A third train, eastbound, 


is streaking across Missouri toward Chicago. 
\ fourth Super Chief, eastbound also, at an 
altitude of almost a mile, has just left Wil- 
liams, june tion point for the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado in Arizona. 


Ciel is really live complete trains. It has to 
order to meet its daily schedule of an 
da departure from both Los Angeles 


Simultaneously, one section, 


is a successful one. From operations twice a 
week, schedules have been stepped up to daily 


departures, and space is still not readily avail- 
left Chicago the night before, is ap- 


able. It is one of the fastest long-distance trains 
oaching La Junta, Colorado. Another, mov- 


in the world, and to maintain its schedule 
of thirty-nine hours and forty-five minutes for 


Equipment for one more train, meanwhile, 


igh the California orange groves, is ap- is wailing in the Santa Fe yards, at Chicago, for 





the run between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, the Super Chief must average 
fifty-six miles an hour for the trip, 
hit ninety miles an hour and even 
more on straight, level stretches. No 
train anywhere has more luxurious or 
modern equipment. 

Ninety miles an hour on the straight- 
aways, however, and highest possible 
speed in the mountains, does not 
always make for complete comfort, 
particularly at night. For this reason, 
some experienced travelers prefer the 
slower Chief which, although it takes 
five hours and fifteen minutes longer, 
offers the same equipment and service 
as the Super Chief, and with an extra 


fare of $5 less. 
SHUTTLING STARS 


The Super Chief unquestionably has 
glamour. For one thing, this train is 
the particular pet of Hollywood stars, 
motion-picture magnates and busy, 
nervous figures of the theater, radio 
and advertising worlds, who dash from 
coast to coast with exhibitionist: non- 
chalance. 

Santa Fe officials and train crews are 
somewhat uncertain about how to take 
the spotlight of publicity which beats 
down on the Super Chief. They know 
that it is excellent for business to have 
the train surrounded with the aura of 
a film premiére, but they look a little 
sheepish when asked about Frederic 
Wakeman’s lurid version of life on the 
Super Chief, in The Hucksters. 

They said they hadn't heard any 
wolves howling in the lounge cars at 
the start of each run. It might be true, 
as Mr. Wakeman writes, that sin is 
rampant at ninety miles an hour; the 
trainmen said they wouldn't know 
what goes on behind every door, For 
the most part the passengers on the 
Super Chief seemed about like those on 
other extra-fare trains. 

Having observed several Super Chief 
departures from Chicago and Los An- 
geles, we think the train crews are more 
accurate than Mr. Wakeman. 

It is true that most of the male pas- 
sengers wore camel's-hair coats, almost 
a standard part of the Hollywood 
uniform. We saw some astounding 
hand-painted neckties, and, while 
crossing New Mexico, an occasional 
lounge suit of the vivid color that is 
said to be favored by wolves. But the 
great majority of passengers appeared 
to be ordinary Americans of perhaps 
more than average means. 

For all its glamour, real or fietional, 
the departure of the Super Chief from 
Chicago or Los Angeles is routine 
enough. A good show could be staged 
on the Coast in the handsome Spanish 
mission which is Los Angeles’ new 
Union Depot. Yet no red carpet is 
put down, as for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and other famous trains. The 


Union Pacific, in referring to its stream- 


liners, the City of Los Angeles and the 
City of San Francisco, talks about 
“sailings” with the apparent notion 
that such nautical lingo adds to the 
romance. The Santa Fe people indulge 
in no such fancy. 

The Super Chief, with its long row 
of gleaming, stainless-steel cars and its 
gigantic Diesel engine, is in itself a de- 
ight to the eye. It is backed into the 
station, usually forty-five minutes be- 
fore departure, for every body to admire. 
When the train pulls out, if some movie 
celebrity is aboard, flashlight bulbs pop 
for a little while, but that is about all. 
In California the movie folk usually 
get on the train in Pasadena anyway. 

It takes hours to get the train ready 
for its run. We went through the yards 
in both Chicago and Los Angeles and 
were shown row after row of shining 
cars on which scores of men and women 
were busy polishing and cleaning. 

The yard workers take understand- 
able pride in the trains. They do not 
use numbers, in the custom of other 
professional trainmen, in referring to 
the Super Chief and its companion, 
El Capitan, a reserved coach, non- 
Pullman train making the run in the 
identical time. They call them “The 
Super” and “The El Cap,” and their 
pride in the day-coach train is greater, 
if anything, than in the more aristo- 
cratic Super Chief. Railroad men eval- 
uate trains by the” work” they accom- 
plish, and the El Capitan accommo- 
dates twice as many passengers as its 


plush sister. 
THE INNER MAN 


The most exacting predeparture job 
on the Super Chief is getting the dining 
car ready. We visited the Chicago yard 
at about 4 p.m., and climbed into the 
car Which would be ready to serve din- 
ner about two hours later. The steward 
that night was to be Peter Lombardi, 
who welcomed us with fine Italian 
flourishes into a scene of complete con- 
fusion. Waiters in their shirt sleeves 
were unpacking and storing food. The 
tables, in sharp contrast to the white- 
and-silver perfection they would dis- 
play a few hours later, had no cloths 
and were piled with plates, glasses and 
tableware. In the narrow kitchen, not 
much larger than that of a small apart- 
ment, Mr. Lombardi’s chef, Herman 
Sirio, and four cooks miraculously kept 
out of one another’s way as they pre- 
pared dinner. 

All Santa Fe dining cars, as well as 
the restaurants of the system, are run 
by the closely associated Fred Harvey 
service. Mr. Lombardi told us, his 
splendid mustaches quivering, that he 
had been with Fred Harvey for twenty- 
seven years, and before that had worked 
in celebrated restaurants in Rome, 
Paris and London. Relatively calm in 
all the dining-car hubbub, Mir. Lom- 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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Everywhere—when brandy is offered it’s time for conver- 
sation and relaxation... 











it's the Hennessey Hour when 
people can enjoy the clean taste, full bouquet and lingering 


warmth of a true cognac... Three-Star Hennessy. 












































W QU ALITY. Unmatched as an after-dinner 


liqueur TT 











its flavor expands and lingers 








delightfully on the palate. 
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BOUQUET. Connoisseurs inhale Hennessy 











for its heartwarming aroma...the fragrance 








of the vineyard, 














vy CLEAN TASTE. Enjoy Hennessy as the 


British do—with soda. Its clean taste imparts 

















the essence of the {rape itself! 
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Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS Hennessy & C9, Est. 1765 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. . Importers since 1794 





district of France. No other j \ 


brandy is Cognac 
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idle along a country lane made smooth as asphalt by the magic of Chev- 
rolet’s new ride. Sweep down a broad highway while Panoramic Visibility 
unfolds a fuller, safer view all about you. Answer the invitation of any 
road and enjoy all the extra values exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. ne 
Push-Button Door Handles to Center-Point Steering, from Body by Fisher 


to Valve-in-Head engine, Chevrolet is first for quality at lowest cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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— 
Take along everyone and everything you want 
for your outing on Lake Michigan's dunes, 
There's room to spare on “Five-Foot Seats”— 


and practically limitless space in the oversize 
trunk compartment! 


The Styleline De Luxe Sport Coupe 
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A PANTRYFUL OF DELICACIES is proudly exhibited by the dining-car 


steward. Specialties in season are high points of Super Chief menus. 


(Continued from Page 89) 

bardi explained that) preparing and 
serving excellent food was far more 
difficult when done at today’s 
roaring speeds. He stood it, he 
said, because he met “such = lovely, 
lovely people” on the Super Chief 
The Hollywood stars who rode with 
him, Mr. Lombardi insisted, were 
“very, very thoughtful” and never 
dissipated at all 

Dining-car stewards on the Super 


Chief are given considerable latitude 


in planning breakfasts and luncheons. 
On this trip Vi 


would) serve “oysters, my own!”, 


“shrimps, my own!” and innumerable 


other delicacies 


\ sp ialty on the Super Chief 
is fresh brook trout, for which the 


steward wires ahead. It is) put) on 
the train at Las Vegas, soon after 


being caught in some icy stream, 


Life on a dining car has its problems. 


The car seats thirty-six people, which, 


(Continued on Page 93) 


THE SUPER CHIEF is famous for its caught-that-morning brook trout. 


Steward wires ahead for the fish, which are taken aboard at Las Vegas. 


HOLIDAY 


Lombardi said he 








Fall is one of the finest times of the year to see 
Virginia. From the seashore to the mountains the 
foliage is enchanting. Mornings and evenings are 
cool and crisp, and days are bright and warm with 
sunshine. Sports are in full swing. See Williams- 
burg and Jamestown, Kenmore and Stratford and 
many other famous historic shrines. Drive through 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley, Warm Springs Valley, 
and over the Skyline Drive. Visit the caverns and 
famous Natural Bridge. Go fishing. Golf at 
Virginia Beach, Old Point and Hot Springs 


Virginia is a delightful place to visit in the fall. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 821,914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Proud old mansions and 
long-revered historuwal shrines 


are an unforgettable part of 


i Virginia. 





Luxury AIR Service 
to Europe... 


r 
SABENA: service between New York and Europe is the last word in 
de luxe air travel. Fast air-conditioned and pressurized DC-6's cross the 


Atlantic high above any weather disturbances. 


Flower seller 
hem . ™ enjoyable, including delicious hot meals prepaied by 


Belgium New York's famed Brussels Restaurant. 


No detail is overlooked to make your trip completely 


Direct flights, New York Brussels, with 
excellent SABENA service onward to 


principal cities of Europe, Near East 


and Africa. 


See your Travel Agent, or 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 
422 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Plaza 3-1800 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4 
FRanklin 2-3870 
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Just a minute, please! , 
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ARE THESE THE SHOES Vou have 


been looking for? 


Style... qu lity... right price 
. and how! But more, much 
more ...a kind of natural, 
built-in foot support that has 
given hundreds of thousands of 
men brand new ideas on comfort 
and a brand new look to their 
t... the “Wright Look” 


Be smart. Be comfortable. 
Switch to Arch Preservers...the 
name of your nearest dealer is 
the classified phone book. 
bk. T. Wright & Company, Ine., 
Rockland, Massachusetts. 


4 Famous 
COMFORT FEATURES 


For Women For Boys In Canada for Men 
, syne mele 
. : 
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P 
Smart, new, two- 
eyelet tie of supple, 
hand-stained — calf 
Also ivailable in 
blue or brow n 
brushed suede All 
“slove-leather”” lined 

throughout 


1 he tidssit wing 

tip of rich plump, 
brown calfskin, it- 
lines emphasized in 
bold punching Also 
available in brown 
Seotch grain and black 


calf. 





FIREMAN ESTON ROSS and engineer Ernest Metzger handle the Super 


Chiefs Diesel engine, which hits more than 90 m.p.h. on straightaways. 


(Continued from Page 91) 
with a capacity load, means -at least 
four sittings for each meal. Sometimes 
waiters get nervous. Sometimes tem- 
pers grow short in the crowded 
kitchen. But) Mr. Lombardi assured 
is that he quickly gets things under 
ntrol 
lam magn of the bad eve,” he said, 
lowering one lid and glaring fiercely. 
They know that.” 
What surprised us most was the de- 
gree of personal attention given the 
Middleton, our 


waiter, really seemed to care whether 


pussencers Lester 
the food was cooked to our taste and 
was hot when it reached the table. 
Regular patrons of the Super Chief 
will often call up to ask when Lom- 
bardi, Herth or some other favorite 
steward is making a run and then ask 
for reservations accordingly. 

The stewards receive their menus 
one trip ahead, in plenty of time 


to make the necessary requisitions at 


the commissary. The table d’héte din 
ners are fairly well standardized, but 
the stewards can express their person 
alities on the a la carte menus. At 1:30 
p. M. on departure day the crews report 
to the car, and stock is taken on at the 


commissary. [t may include such items 


loins, ninety pounds of sirloin of beef, 
forty-five pounds of butter, twenty- 
five pounds of bacon, fifty pounds of 
coffee, sixty to seventy-five pounds 
of sugar, four tenderized hams and two 
Virginia hams. The steward is author- 
ized to te legraph ahead to have addi- 
tional supplies —such as trout, fresh 
vegetables, strawberries and melons 
waiting for him at La Junta, Albu 
querque or other stations. 

Because the railroad follows closely 
the ancient Santa Fe trail which did so 
much to open the west, the men who 
run it are ever conscious of the past 
They provide booklets which point out 
places of historic 


importance. On 


TRAIN BARBER Maurice Stansfield shaves V. J. Droogan of Chicago, 


while. next door, Super Chief porter presses another passenger's trousers. 
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There’s a tweed streak in every man. It comes out 
in a stubborn affection for an old armchair... in 
the gleam that creeps into a man’s eyes as they 
light or a Rumson Tweed jacket. If you’re the 
tweed type you'll get along famously with these 
well-poised jackets. . 
shop. 


available at your favorite 


Joo fo 


CURRICK & LEIKEN CO., INC. 
873 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 3, N. Y 


There's a Rumson Dealer in your Town 
Write to Dept. H9 for his name 
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In a fix 
when it’s 
time 

to mix? 


Here’s the 
secret 

that 

always clicks! 


HERE'S HOW... the mix 
gsecrettior Manhattans and 

Martinis’, a colorful mi 

vuide we have pre] 1 ler 

FREI ist wri 

Phe Tavlor Wine 

Vinevar ts 
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THE SUPER CHIEF'S two types of movie-star patrons: Lon Chaney, Jr.. 


seems bored but relaxed, Marguerite Chapman finds it all “divine.” 


occasion, they reprint and circulate old 
timetables. One of these is for Novem- 
ber, 1876. The line had reached Pueblo, 
Colorado, just before, but the holy city 
of Santa Fe itself still remained inae- 
cessible, except by highway, beyond the 
7622-foot Raton Pass in New Mexico. 
The fifty-one-mile trip from Atchison 
to Topeka then took three hours; an 
additional 134 miles to Newton, Kan- 
sas, consumed seven hours more. 
Pueblo was not reached until six 
o'clock on the following evening. 

Phe trip was slow, but the timetable 
painted the joysof the West in language 
which would be regarded today as some- 
what unconventional. Trout fishing in 
the Rockies, the timetable said, was 
excellent: sport. and the fish in’ the 
streams were “the only ‘watered 


stock’ that is ever desirable.” One 


drawing in the folder portrayed an 
Phe antelope,” said the 


Santa Fe’s funnyman of 1876, “is a 


animal hunt." 


virtuous animal, at least it is always 
chased.” 

At that time, as for many years, the 
railroad was trying to dispose of the 
millions of acres of public lands it had 
received for building its lines. The 
climate of Kansas was described as 
old winters of the 
North and the hot, unhealthy influ 


ences of the South.” 


free “from the long, « 


This must have 
been remembered with resentment by 
the men and women who heeded th 
Santa Fe’s siren songs, as they swel 
tered in the prairie heat in summer and 
froze in the frigid blasts of winter. But 
land was cheap; one dollar and fifty 
cents to eight dollars an acre, with 


(Continued on Page 96) 


THE SANTA FE once provided stereoscopic views for travelers. Today they 


must be content with bridge, the 


PrOBER 


scenery, or club-car political talk. 





DESOTO cseccscs 


with YOU itn mind” has changed the minds 


of thousands. Its modern styling, 


combined with ex/ra spaciousness, 


Jul/ headroom and rea/ visibility, is just what 


they wanted. 




















Lets you drive without shifting / 


\ lot of people who are driving A great many other people had expected to buy 
the new De Soto today had origi- more expensive cars. But once they had seen the 
nally intended to buy a smaller De Soto’s luxurious styling and equipment... once 
MF car. But when they saw how much they had tried Tip-Toe Hydraulic Shift with gvrol 
more headroom and stretch-out Fluid Drive which lets vou drive without shifting 
room there was in a De Sote... ...and once they had compared true engineering 
re real visibility...and how much quality... they very quickly decided that De Soto 


Ti value on the market today, 
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How to start 


with your family | 





Unless you've planned outings with 
your family — all together in the country 
— you just haven't started to live. Best 
way to begin is to buy a slick, easy-pedal- 
ing Columbia-built lightweight for each 
family member, and one for your- 

self ... then get up, get out, get going! 


ou dad, we'd recommend the 


Columbia Men's Sports Tourist light- 
weight, with front and rear hand brakes 
and three-speed hub. 


you motion the Columbia 
WwW 


omen’s Sports Tourist lightweight 
— ladies’ counterpart of dad's bike — 
and like his, 15 or more pounds 

lighter than ordinary bicycles. 


] 
} UD U the scaled down 


model of dad's bike — the Columbia 
Boy's “Road Scout” (illustrated ) — with 
coaster brake instead of hand brakes... 
Or, one of the many ever-popular 
Columbia-built balloon models. 


' 
hou salu Columbia-built Com- 


pax Sports Traveler, the standard 

bicycle that can be taken apart 

without tools, and stowed in car, boat 
or home closet. 


Go to your nearest dealer* 

and see the new Columbias — the 
smartest, sleekest bikes on the road. 

For literature showing the complete 
Columbia-built line, write to: 

The Westfield Manufacturing Company, 
210 Cycle Street, Westfield, Massachusetts. 


*Look in the Classified section of your Telephone Directory 
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CONDUCTOR vives go-ahead signal to the engineer at Lamy. New Mexico. 


Five separate, complete trains are required to make daily east-west runs. 


Continued from Page 91 

eleven years to pay and interest at 
seven per cent. Enough of the pioneers 
prospered to bring business to the 
Santa ke Its lines pushed westward 
over the mountains and ultimately 
reached the sea 

With prosperity, passenger service 
improved. By 19LL the Santa Fe was 
operating a six-car luxury train chris- 
tened De Luxe, which accommodated 
only seventy passengers and charged 
extra fare of twenty-five dollars, com- 
pared with fifteen dollars on the Super 
Chief. The train had a hairdresser, 
showers, bathtubs, electric curling 
irons, stereoscopes and slides, as well 
as a fiction library and a train secre- 
tary. It took the De Luxe sixty-three 
hours to make the run from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, a reduction of five 
hours from the previous time. The Cal- 
ifornia Limited of the same era was 
met at Summit, California, the top of 
Cajon Pass, by a uniformed boy who 
presented the lady passengers with 
bouquets and the gentlemen with bou- 


tonnieres 


THE UNROMANTIC DIESEL 


Operation of high-speed trains like 
the Super Chief would be impossible, 
economically, were it not for the Diesel 
locomotive, in’ the development of 
which the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe has played a leading part. Many 
Americans mourn the passing of the 
steam locomotive, with its plunging 
pistons, glaring firebox and belching 


smoke. The Diesel engine has no such 


’ 


electric generators. These supply cur- 
rent for a series of motors — sixteen in 
the case of the Diesel which pulls the 
Super ¢ hief which are geared dire thy 
to the wheel trucks. A) steam loco 
motive, however romantic, translates 
only 6 to 7 per cent of its energy 
into motive power, A Diesel gets 25 to 
30 per cent; and it costs less to keep a 
Diesel in running order than a steam 
engine. In the old days fifteen steam 
locomotives were needed, in series, to 
tahea train to the Coast from Chicago 
Efficient operation and improvements 
cut this number to two or three. But 
only a single Diesel is now required for 


the entire run. 
RECORD RUN 


The company’s record for the run 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 
forty-four hours and fifty-four min- 
utes —had been set in 1905 when Death 
Valley Scotty, the California eccentric, 
chartered a special train. But this was 
not practical railroad Operation. So in 
1935, when the Santa Fe sought to 
meet the competition of air travel, its 
first. job was to eliminate curves and 
reballast miles of track. 

Meanwhile a General Motors sub- 
sidiary had turned out a two-unit 
Diesel engine which cost $360,000 and 
developed 3600 horsepower. In Octo- 
ber, 1935, this was hitched to nine 
standard Pullman cars and started 
from Chicago to Los Angeles on a test 
run. It made the distance in thirty- 
nine hours and thirty-four minutes, 


smashing Death Valley Scotty's record 


romance. Tt is a self-contained power — of thirty years before. In May of the 


following year the first Super Chief left 


. as 


ERICA’S FIRST BICYCLE 


plant. The ensines, burning a special 


quality of oil similar to herosene, turn Dearborn station. It reached a speed of 
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0.K, Bub—but 
(3 tt made with 
ROSE'S LIME JUICE?” 


“Naturally, sire! Cocktail-magic de- 
mands Rose's Lime Juice. First, this 
natural whole juice of West Indies limes 
makes a drink so deliciously refresh- 
ing. Then, forsooth, it’s very convenient, 
time-saving and economical to use!” 
(Available to genii and mortals alike at 
any quality food-shop.) 


P. S$. More magic! Drinks 
mixed with Rose's Lime 
Juice are practically “hang- 
over proof.” The lime juice 
speeds reduction of blood 
alcohol, so by morning you 
feel fine! (2 jiggers of Rose's 
Lime Juice in water at bed- 
time does the trick after 
other drinks, too.) Proof? 
Write for “The Pathology of 
the Hangover.”* It’s free! 





ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 


Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 


Sole U.S. Agents: McLeer & McLeer, Inc. 
*Dept. L-18, 90 West Broadway, N.Y. C. 








Choose a binocular on its ability 
to resolve detail sharply, clearly. 
Before you buy any binocular, 
study the informative 32-page 
Bausch & Lomb booklet, which 
tells how to select a glass for 
your own use. Free on request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.292-A 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 

7X, 35mm Binoculars, 
$186, tax included. 





102 miles an hour between Joliet and 
Shopton, Illinois, and rolled into Los 
Angeles one minute ahead of schedule. 
On the return trip it took thirty-nine 
hours and thirty-eight minutes. On 
May 15-17, 1937, with the new light- 
weight equipment, before it was put 
in regular service, the trip from Los 
Angeles to Chicago was made in thirty- 
six hours, forty-nine minutes, which 
is still the speed record between Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 

In an age when a college education 
and technical training are widely 
regarded as essential to success, 
the American railroad seems to be 
one of the last refuges for men who 
work with their hands. Wherever we 
went we found men in key positions 
who had started in the shops or in 
the yards and had worked their way to 
the top. 

We rode in the Diesel from Raton, 
New Mexico, just over the 7622-foot 
pass, to Las Vegas. The engineer was 
John C. Barry, an amiable, square-cut 
man, who pointed to the dead-man’s 
pedal under his foot, 


A DUEL WITH TIME 


“This keeps me in my place,” he ex- 
plained. “If I let go, the train stops.” 

Mr. Barry started the long train 
almost imperceptibly, but soon the 
needle on. the speedometer in front 
of him climbed from thirty to forty 
to fifty and then to seventy miles an 
hour. We had about eight minutes 
to make up, and once or twice, on 
long, level stretches, the train hit 
eighty miles an hour. But soon we 
had slowed down to fifty. Mr. Barry 
explained that the lost time had been 
made up, and that trains never run 
ahead of scheduie except into a termi- 
nal. His orders called for meeting 
Number Twenty, the eastbound Chief, 
on a siding outside of Las Vegas. It was 
waiting when we got there. From his 
left-hand side of the cab, the fireman 
waved as we highballed past. At 1:50 
P.M., precisely on time, Mr. Barry 
brought the Super Chief to a stop 
at the Las Vegas station. 

The Santa Fe’s pride is making a 
gallant fight against its newest rival, 
the airplane, which flies faster and 
faster from coast to coast and carries 
more and more people. It is doubtful 
that the Super Chief's speed will be 
increased much, if at all. Unless liter- 
ally hundreds of millions are spent on 
roadbeds, greater train speeds are 
ruled out by the safety factor. But for 
the present there is slight comparison 


between comfort on such trains and on 


. . ., . «7 
the most luxurious aircraft. It is this 


luxury of travel that the Santa Fe is 
counting on in its efforts to postpone 
indefinitely the day when modern, 
high-speed passenger trains will no 
longer span the prairies and the moun- 


tains. THE END 
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AUTUMN ADVENTURES 


(tt ARKAIVSA. 


Again we remind you of the flaming fall review—of an un- 
forgetable autumn in Arkansas . . . in Hot Springs National Park, 
6 state parks, and the colorful Ozark and Ouachita mountains. 
if you're bent on rest, relaxation and recreation accept this invi- wt BA 
tation to America's year-round playground—among friendly people with a para- 
dise to share. In Arkansas, you'll find vacation adventures far beyond summer's 
going. Rich enjoyment awaits you, priced to fit any purse. Remember —fishing any 
time. Thrill to duck shooting after December 1, in this "Duck Capitol of the World”. 
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SORORITIES AND FRATS are an integral part of Drake life. On the XO porch, men “pin” their girls in a candlelight-and-song ceremony. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


An “Old Grad” visits his alma mater and finds both college and students matured beyond recognition 


by PHIL STONG 


THE OLD GRAD is both the nuisance and the 
salvation of the campus 
Undergraduates will tell vou that the atten- 


and the figure that he makes 


modern college 


tions he requires 
of himself at athletic contests, reunions, home- 


comings, and so forth, far outweigh his con- 
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tributions to the new girls’ dormitory or the 
annex to the School of Pharmacy; but the 
trustees will not agree. The magazines side with 
the undergraduates and invariably show the 
Old Grad as a fat, bald, red-cheeked gaffer 
dressed in the college styles of twenty years 
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ago and waving a pennant while he stares at 
the muscular legs of the female cheerleaders. 

Sooks are no better; Old Grads turn up in 
them as fulsome, barbarous and utterly stupid 
presidents of large corporations who finaily 


wed their daughters to fullbacks (a low race, 











as any lineman can tell you) who make a 
winning ninety-yard run in the last three sec- 
onds against State. 

Whatever the average physique and men- 
tality of the Old Grad, the persistence of his 
homing call to the Old Campus has features of 
pathos and nobility. He is “Conrad in Quest 
of His Youth,” or Don Quixote re-creating a 
mythical past; he is the honest re-creator of 
glories that have accumulated during the 
years. He burns up gas or railroad conductors 
to revisit a school that isn’t what it used to be, 
and never was. 

You can go back to Oxford and write a re- 
sounding forty-four line poem or you can re- 
turn to Drake University after thirty years 
and wander over the campus, looking for the 
old Gym, the old boardinghouse, the chemistry 
table already scarred in 1916 by the mistakes 
of earlier classes and probably now reduced to 
atoms by a still more explosive generation. 
You can say everything that Alfred Noyes 
said, in the simple threnodic refrain of all old 


grads, ““ Now when | was here —— 


Drake University is in Des Moines, capital 
of Lowa, and almost the exact: geographical 
center of the state. The town, with its popula- 
tion of about 185,000, pleasantly sprawls over 
the surrounding, rich cornland. Des Moines is 
one of the larger publishing, insurance, cos- 
metic and paternt-mie dicine centers of the coun- 
try and a convenient place for a school that 
teaches, among other subjects, law, business, 
pharmacy and journalism. 

Since twenty-five acres of Drake’s campus 
lie near the center of the town’s principal resi- 
dential area, students of the state’s two larger 
but state-supported schools, Lowa State Col- 
lege and Lowa State University, always men- 
tion Drake disdainfully as “the Streetcar 
Campus.” Drake refers to Lowa State simply 
as the “Farmers,” although it has many col- 
leges besides its great College of Agriculture. 
Both schools unite in the attitude that lowa U. 
is a place where an indulgent legislature keeps 
alotof decadent aesthetes in luxurious senility. 

One of the great advantages in having gone 
to Drake in the days preceding the end of the 
First World War is apparent as soon as one 
visits the main campus, the two-block stretch 
of lawn and elms in front of the old red sand- 

tone Administration Building. The area is 
now completely populated with men, or so it 
eems. Back in the halcyon days we had a snug 
little family of slightly less than L000, about 
two thirds of whom were girls. Though this did 
not produce great athletic teams, it made get- 
ting dates slightly easier than rolling off a log. 

Phere were cumors when [ was in school that 
on several occasions timid freshmen had at- 
tempted to throw off the chase by matricu- 
latingin knickerbockers, only tobe snapped up 
by female dramatic-art students disguised in 
Girl Scout blouses and skirts. Loudly professed 
misogyny, mythical girls at home, and the cul- 
tured rural custom of using eating tobacco 
merely moved the lovesick maidens to greater 


efforts at competition or reform. If one told a 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE LEAVENS 


THE FACULTY LEAD the procession at the 1949 commencement exercises, largest in Drake’s history. 


STUDENTS LOAF or cram for their next class, on the lawn in front of the new 125,000-book library. 









































MODEL FOR LIFE CLASS didn’t show up, so art students had to be content with cat skeleton from Harvey 


Ingham Hall of Science. Artist Karl Mattern cheeks work of Diana Kaplan and Manuel Serrano. 


GAMBLING ON THE CAMPUS is “grounds for dismissal,” but these students are just having a friendly bridge 


game at the Kennel, popular campus snack bar which is open and humming from dawn to dark. 


girl that his grandfather and two uncles were 
subject to fits of homicidal mania, she would 
confide that her twin brother had six toes. 

I lived in a basement my first year and a 
half at college and took care of a four-apart- 
ment furnace; I was tailored and smutted ac- 
cordingly, but it was really the inaccessible 
basement that kept the she wolves away. A 
legend circulated that | grabbed naps between 
Inorganic Chemistry and Greek [| in a coffin 
located in the basement. After | moved above 
ground to a boarding club, three of the girls 
who ate there forced me to learn to dance. This 
led to a ball given, appropriately for my danc- 
ing, by the Loyal Order of Moose. Heaven 
knows what might have happened if the first 
shavetails in leather leggings had not arrived 
at Camp Dodge the next week. 


GROWING FAMILY 


The story is very different now. Our little 
family has become a monstrous multitude of 
5500, about three fourths of whom are men, 
and while 1052 of the men are married (though 
not necessarily “safely ”’), there is still an un- 
favorable ratio of two bachelors to every girl. 

Most of the married men are, naturally, 
veterans. They made up about half of the 
1948-49 enrollment, and a majority were jun- 
iors and seniors whose places in the future will 
normally be taken, by slightly more women 
than men. At this rate things should even out 
quite reasonably about 1953, except for what 
statistical vagaries may be produced by the 
peacetime draft. 

About 1500 of its 5500 students live in Des 
Moines or within commuting distance, and 
another thousand or more are accommodated 
by fraternities, sororities, and a well-established 
boardinghouse industry that clings to the 
fringes of the campus. In addition, the new 
Community College has an enrollment of 
nearly 1500 “extension” students, who are 
over and above the 5500 regularly enrolled. 
About half of these last are veterans who hold 
full-time jobs during the day, but make prog- 
ress toward their degrees at night. 

The veterans, of course, have had a pro- 
found social and academic influence on the 
campus. Des Moines is a quietly growing town, 
which meant that when the campus popula- 
tion was suddenly more than doubled by 
G.1.’s plus wives and babies, immediate and 
drastic measures had to be taken to find a place 
to put them. The first answer, as in so many 
schools, was the Trailer Campus— Drake has 
171 “permanent” installations and seventy- 
one owned by student capitalists. 

It would be absurd to say that these people 
are as happy as the settler families of early 
lowa are supposed to have been. (Try raising 
a baby and working toward a college degree in 
a one-room apartment a third the size of a 
Pullman car.) But they are living on hope and 
ambition, just as the settlers did. My friend, a 
senior with a Phi Beta Kappa key and most of 
the distinctions the college electorate could 
administer—also a wife and a very infant 
son—summed up the situation: 

“Mommy came here from Massachusetts 
last September so she and the baby could spend 














the last year with me. It was about 95° in the 
shade. First thing, I hear her running water in 
the sink. I said, ‘Isn't that a good deal of 
water, Mommy?’ She said, “I'm just running 
it till it gets cool.” It was a hard job to ex- 
plain — I tried to carry up twenty more gallons 
without her noticing, but that’s impossible 
inour trailer metropolis. After that she knew all 
the answers or she dug them out!” 

About the time the G.IL.’s marched on 
Drake, Col. Oveta Culp Hobby and her WACS 
deserted their quarters at Fort Des Moines. 
Drake’s president, Henry G. Harmon, who is 
as good a general as any civilian now alive, de- 
ployed in force and established members of the 
enlarged faculty and some homeless G, |. stu- 
dents in very comfortable four-room apart- 
ments at forty dollars a month, including light, 
heat and water. It was a better setup than the 
trailer camp, except for a twelve-mile com- 
muting jaunt between the apartments and the 
college. Local critics claim that Fort Des 
Moines Campus is as closely integrated with 
Drake as Yale-in-China is with her mother 
college in New Haven 

There is no point in dwelling on the women 
who were beautiful and the men who were 
brave in 1945. The harsh fact is that men who 
drank swamp water in Bataan are revolted by 
diaper laundry, and women who drove gen- 
erals in Egypt find a perambulator a poor sub- 
stitute for a jeep. But the majority of veterans 
are taking the readjustment in their stride. 

“We don't have many divorces, but we 
fread Christmas,” one of the men in the Ad- 

‘inistration said. “The girls go back to their 


jamilies and the men sit around and get indig- 





nant because they've spent so much money 
sending them and the baby back home. And 
the girl thinks of things she could have done 
that would be better than living in a trailer 
and some of the girls don’t come back.” 

I asked the student withthe Phi Beta Kappa 
key about that. 

“ [t's all true enough,” he replied, “ but most 
of us can take it. When T get out, Pll have two 
good jobs waiting. Pll take my choice. 1 don’t 
have the money now to take a suite at the 
Waldorf, but in June we'll have a regular 
apartment and a regular job and this business 
of a comfort shelter and spending fourteen 
hours a day on studies and work will be over. 
And all the rest of our lives we'll know that we 
could take the toughest part of starting out to- 
gether and like it. The kids who come through 
that will never pull apart.” 


THE VETERAN HEAVEN 


The influx of veterans at Drake has had a 
marked effect on the general academic atti- 
tude of the student body. These ex-G. I.’s are 
intent on draining everything they can from 
the school, as quickly as possible. They make 
it difficult for the ordinary Joe College unless 
he forces his younger brain. In my senior year 
at college, | found that because of various 
diversions in the way of football, track, de- 


bating, publications, incidental hellishness and 


languor | had to take twenty-two hours per 


week instead of the prescribed sixteen to grad- 
uate. This was simple enough. | elected Greek 
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A MOCK TRIAL IS HELD by Drake law students in the Des Moines District Court, before Judge Russell 


Jordan. Defendant Martha Lenz, in the witness chair, and prosecutor Max Mills are law majors. 


A PILLOW AND TICKLE FIGHT, or, a quiet evening at home for the girls in the Alpha Chi Omega house. 


Clarice Christian is attacked by three sorority sisters in her typical collegiate, souvenir-cluttered room. 
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TRAILER TOWN was quickest solution to housing flood of ex-G.1.’s at ROBERT MIDDLETON, trailerite, walks his son to the campus nursery school. 


Drake. The Silas Schirmers are stuffed in quarters meant only for two. Once Junior is cared for, men can study, wives take jobs in Des Moines, 





STUDENTS PAY $25-32.50 per month rent. Camp’s 182 units are mostly PHILIP CARROLL, despite cramped trailer life, two part-time jobs and 6 A.M. 


owned by University. Fuel is free, but drinking water must be hauled. golf, isa PBK and one of three Drake men recommended to State Department. 


Mythology, Comparative Religion, General One of my newspaper buddies of the old from sincere respect and admiration. In my 


Biology and Old Testament Literature, and days came up while I was talking to the chap, time we called our instructors by their formal 
since these were subjects in which | was fairly and | was astounded to hear my student friend titles, but not always for the same reason. 
well read, there was plenty of time left over for from the European theater address Cliff as The regular undergraduate 
my English Major and German Minor. Mr. Millen.” Clift is teaching Journalism doubly hard to keep up with these veterans 
This would be regarded with horror by my classes at Drake in his spare moments. Then it 
Phi Beta Kappa friend, who is doing an Eng on 


has to work 


who are so anxious to make up for lost time 
curred to me that in twenty-five years of and to get settled in the right) post-college 
lish Major and Journalism Minor, with His very successful newspaper work Clif? had work. How long this stimulus will remain is 
tory, Sociology and Economics thrown in. Th learned a lot of things about journalism that problematical. It’s anybody's guess whether 
poor idiot counts learning as a part of his lif this chap wanted to know, and that his defer- today’s students will set the pace for the young 


and not merely as a means toward a degree. ence to Cliff was not diplomatic but derived men of tomorrow who come to Drake when the 
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PART-TIME JOBS help many students meet expenses. Robert Rose, who sells 


auto radios, drives about looking for cars without aerials, closes in on prey. 


eek used 


LAWRENCE HOWARD, one of 75 Negroes at Drake, was ®BK and candidate 


for Rhodes Scholarship, has photo job in night club. He has eye on U.S. Senate. 


trailer camp is gone. The old belief that col- 
lege is just one big playground may re- 
establish itself, but it is difficult to predict 
just what trend may or may not be set by 
all these fellows who are now feverishly 
studying “The History of Modern European 
Sociology” and “World Economics; 1888 to 
the Present Time.” 

The Deanof Students says that the new seri- 
ousness has also had a striking effect on the 


te chers. They have been inspired by these 


wae 


eager young men who have already done ex- 
tensive field work on many social subjects in 
many foreign countries. 

The veterans, by their diversity, serve to 
emphasize the difference between the student 
in the very young schools of the Midwest — the 
oldest college in Lowa, lowa Wesleyan, is 105, 
while Drake is one of the youngest, at sixty- 
eight 
South. There one goes to a school; here in the 
Midwest one goes to school. In the East one 


and the universities of the East and 
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HAROLD MORTON, one of oldest students, has been wed 13 years. Pre- 


Army bus-driving experience got him a job which eases family budget. 


CHARMAINE PETERSON works fifteen hours a week behind counter of 


Dog Town (Des Moines) dime store. She’s headed for nurse’s training. 


becomes a Yale man, or a Harvard man or a 
University of Virginia man—out where the 
West begins one becomes a college graduate. 

Not that we do not have traditions and a 
reasonable amount of family pride. However, 
Drake, whose colors are white and blue and 
whose football team is called the Bulldogs and 
has a bulldog mascot at all times, has borrowed 
nothing further from New Haven. Though in 
the lush days of their great coach, Ossie Solem, 
Drake could probably have licked the pants off 
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THE DRAKE RELAYS. Eleanor Nicoll adjusts her costume for the float 


parade : 


PASSING THE STICK. A relay runner waits to take the baton from team- 
mate. In the 1919 races, Drake was able to win only three fifth places. 


Yale in foo 
atany collegiate gathering by announcing that 
Lama Drake man. I don't think that even an 
lowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts man would expect much reverence 
for such referet to himself 

We went to college 


formation and almost as 


I never expect to create awe 


rota lot of useless in 
much indispensable 
ind useful diplomas. We 
to fill the Grand Can- 


data and trait 


rardens 


spad d enou h 
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a feature of the Relays, one of the country’s top track meets. 


yon, beat carpets, washed windows on vcca- 
sion and acted like College Joes on other occa- 
sions, but the general intention was to become 
a college graduate. Not a Drake man. If we 
small Midwestern individualists had suspected 
any general patterns for our future customs 
and manners we would have torn the place 
down and plowed it under. 

Twenty-five years ago [ went up to the 
Drake Observatory to see the Martians wig- 
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“REMEMBER THAT RACE!” Alumni who were in first Relays, 1910, recall the 


old days. From left, Dr. L. V. Feike, Robert Thompson, William Conrad. 


BROAD-JUMP CHAMP. Jerome Biffle, of Denver U., got a watch for winning 


leap of 23 feet, 1144 inches. Two thousand athletes competed in 1949 Relays. 


wag us. [t was the occasion of the nearest ap- 
proach of that planet to our earth in our life- 
time. The Observatory was crowded with peo- 
ple who wanted to take a look at the red planet 
before turning their cattle out of the barn 
where they would be at the possible mercy of 
an eight-legged whatsit. 

The late Dr. Daniel Morehouse, for whom a 
very respectable comet is named, was presi- 
dent of the University at the time. After 














enduring the tower in the Old Science Build- 
ing for a long enough period, he promoted an 
excellent Des Moines-Drake observatory out 
on the heights of Waveland Park. Through 
the telescope of the Old Science Building 
the planet behave as 
would expect Venus to behave. Every time 


Venus used to one 
a streetcar passed, her outlines were as shaky 
as Gypsy Rose Lee’s. 

Doctor Morehouse gave me a conservative 
interview on Mars for the Des Moines Regis- 
ter. He said that if there were any Martians 
they had better speak now or forever hold their 
peace, and that as to whether they would or 
not, it was his opinion that anyone who had an 
opinion was unscientific. Staggering under this 
monstrous burden of revelation, I went down 
to the paper and wrote a 4000-word Sunday 
feature which was repeatedly swiped and inter- 
preted by journals all over the country; fortu- 
nately, to President Morehouse’s amusement 
rather than to his annoyance. 


On the night of the very closest approach of 


the planet, the greens of the golf course about 
the Observatory were loaded with a few thou- 


sand people waiting for their glimpse at a red- 
dish thing not as big as a golf ball or as small 
as a marble. Being the Press, I got about a 
fifteer'-second look at Mars before I was po- 
litely but ruthlessly steered out of the dome. 
I suppose about 1200 people must have had a 
glance at our neighbor that night—the rest 
stood about, kicking up the fairways, and 
came back on following nights when the view 
was the same, to all intents and purposes. 


A PLANET'S INFLUENCE 


It would not be fantastic to say that the 
present development of Drake had its initia- 
tion through Mars and the moon. This was the 
first co-operative effort of the hungry Uni- 
versity and the people of the moderately 
wealthy corn capital, and the show was a sell- 
out. If Mars had ever come back that close to 
Des Moines again it could have played to ca- 
pacity for a record run. It required as little as 
this to make the town realize that it was co- 
sponsor of a university. 

The presence on the campus of the “ Camp- 
bellites,” or “ Christians,” helped seal this feel- 


ing of solidarity. Drake is the largest school of 
this denomination in the world, and the Uni- 
versity Christian Church is part of the college. 

Local citizens, not unlike the stout burghers 
and minor princes who founded the medieval 
schools, turned to work on this center of learn- 
ing. They soon realized that the University 
was representative of the city, and since then 
the building has been continuous. President 


Morehouse would hardly recognize the campus, 


though he probably imagined something like 
it. The Cowles family, owners of Look maga- 
zine, and lowa’s leading newspaper publishers, 
contributed a magnificent library holding 
125,000 books. This replaced the library which 
I knew last as housing, in a fashion, the Uni- 
versity’s books and also classrooms for its de- 
partments of English, sociology, mathematics, 
philosophy, German, economics and history. 
In the basement of the old library, the first 
classes in journalism were given, for which | 
was the first teaching guinea pig. Mr. Gallup 
was my successor as head of this course, but in 
spite of our coincident ideas on Truman’s 


chances of re-election, (Continued on Page 132) 


FORTY-FIVE BANDS from colleges and high schools serenaded the 21,000 who attended this year’s Relays. It takes 
a mammoth job of organizing to keep the 43 track-and-field events running on schedule for the two days they last. 
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DOMESTIC IDYL. Calmly supervising an impressive battery of automatic washers, an infantryman reads a comic book and waits for the family laundry. 


PRIVATE HARGROVE RETURNS 


Fort Bragg today is a far cry from what Private Hargrove knew in 1942, but it’s still the 
Army, and Fayetteville is still a tough town for a married G.1. who wants to find a home 


by MARION HARGROVE 


EARLY IN 1942 when people began to wonder 


what was happening to all those men who 


were disappearing into the hungry maw of 


Selective Service, one of the more Gargantuan 
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weekly magazines called in a top writer for an 
important assignment. He was to seek out the 
Typical American Soldier and find how the lad 
was making out. 

The Typical American Soldier turned up in 


no time at all. He was a private at Fort Bragg, 
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North Carolina, and he wasn’t making out 
worth a hoot. He had earned his marksman- 
ship medal some months before, but the Army 
still had not issued it to him. His command- 
ing officer considered him such a good private 
that he was reluctant to waste him as a 













corporal. Off duty he had to drink his beer 
standing up in a crowded post exchange, he had 
to pay for whatever he ate at the service club, 
and he had to wait sometimes an hour or more 
to get a telephone call through to Indiana. 
Worst of all, when he got fed to the teeth with 
Fort Bragg, there was no near-by place to go 
except Fayetteville, and Fayetteville was more 
than a man could bear. 

The bus service to Fayetteville was wretched 
and the town itself was worse. The marksman- 
ship medals on sale there were phonies. The 
local restaurateurs made soldiers pay in ad- 
vance for the meals they ordered, and then 
gave the soldiers paper napkins instead of the 
cloth ones the civilians got. There was scant 
love lost between the soldiery and the towns- 
folk, the article reported, and a lot of the 
troops went instead all the way to Raleigh, 
sixty-nine miles away. 

In Fayetteville the article stirred up a large 
civic huff, composed in equal parts of sorrow 
and anger, and a vague and temporary feeling 
that something ought to be done. The secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce wrote a 
long letter stating that the community, only 
three months before, had entertained 20,000 
25,000 soldiers at a barbecue dinner and street 
dance, and that it was ungracious of the mag- 
azine to stir up dissension and strife in a time 
of grave national crisis. 


TUG-OF-WAR 


The reaction of the G.L’s was milder and 
briefer. The celebrated mule skinner, Pvt. Joe 
MeCarthy, who later became editor of Yank, 
the Army weekly, told his readers in the Bos- 
ton Post that he was the Army’s least typical 
soldier. He never had to pay in advance for 
food in Fayetteville, and as for napkins, “ when 
I get through eating, I just wipe my mouth 
with my necktie.” Other soldiers, neither typi- 
cal nor atypical but merely average, felt that 
the article was all right as far as it went. It had 
failed to mention, they said, that soldiers were 
charged higher prices in Fayetteville than ci- 
vilians had to pay, or that the cops there got 
bonuses for arresting soldiers, or that more 
than one Fayetteville lawn bore signs asking 
“dogs and soldiers” to keep off, 

Between truth and rumor lay the solid fact 
that things were pretty bad in the community. 
The town was poorly equipped to cater to Fort 
sragg (whose population was already three 
times as great as Fayetteville’s) and there were 
numerous citizens, both native and imported, 
whose ouly concern for the soldier was to 
lighten the burden of his wallet once a month. 
There were others, possibly a majority, who 
simply wished the troops would go away and 
leave the town alone. 

It had been a nice little town before the war. 
You could walk all the way from the Old Mar- 
ket to the Atlantic Coast Line depot and 
hardly ever see an unfamiliar face. The sales- 
people at the dry-goods store all knew you and 
gave you prompt and pleasant service. And 
when people visiting you got off the train, the 
traflic officer not only could tell them exactly 
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ROOMETTES. This is not, we are assured, a sign of G.I. decadence. Enlisted men in barracks are allowed to 


convert them to this homey comfort, by buying all necessary materials and doing their own carpentry. 
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SOME ENLISTED MEN, like Master Set. J 


which have been reserved for them. Here they live a family and community life within the installation. 


2. Wall and his family, live in permanent quarters on the post 


SOME OFFICERS, like Maj. William Farber, late comers or temporary personnel, live with wives and fami- 


lies in makeshift quarters. The Farbers improvised apartment from a one-time hospital mess hall. 
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PRICE! 


$4950 


CASE 
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VOIGTLANDER 
BESSA CAMERA 


* Voigtar f4.5 lens 
* Built-in self-timer 
* Optical sport finder 
* All-metal construction 
* Built-in flash synchronization 
« Shutter speeds | sec. to |. 200-T& B 
* 8 pictures 2% x 3% or 16-1% 
x2%' prints 
Trigger-type shutter release on base- 
board 
Lens mount accepts standard Series VI 
filters 

Available at your dealer or 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 


110 West 32nd St 113 West 31st St. 
New York 1, N. Y 























LEATHER UPHOLSTERY 
AND BOOK BINDINGS 


neeo LEXOL 


LEATHER CONDITIONER 


Keep home, office and auto upholstery 
from cracking, and renew its lustre; 
prolong life and beauty of leather bind- 
ings. Use Lexol, the self-penetrating 
conditioner. Safe for all colors. Leaves 
no residue to soil clothing. 

Get Lexol at shoe, luggage, sporting 
goods, camera, book, furniture and 
department stores or remit 
direct. Pt. $1.25; Qt. $2; 

Gal. $5. 


THE MARTIN DENNIS 
COMPANY 


Dept. E Newark 4, N. J. 
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BEER GARDEN. Recreation is limited in Fayetteville. A G.L. makes some 


entertainment for his fellows on harmonica in a Little Harlem retreat. 


where you lived but would, like as not, 
escort them all the way to,your house. 
There were soldiers at Bragg then, 
but not enough to be a bother, and 
when they came to town they usually 
wore civilian clothes. They were not al- 
ways the tramps and bums you would 
expect to find living off the taxpayers; 
more than one of them had courted local 
girls (discreetly concealing, at first, the 
fact that they were soldiers) and mar- 
ried them. They had saved their Army 
pay and their side-line earnings, bought 
homes, raised families and integrated 
themselves into the community. 
There were always some people who 
had had trouble with the boys from 
sragg. These were the people who had 
signs on their lawns, and their reasons 


were all personal. 
KHAKI CRISIS 


Then the war had come; the Fort had 
grown like a Newfoundland puppy and 
hurled itself into Fayetteville’s lap. A 
town of 17,000, with not enough hous- 
ing and recreation foritsown needs, was 
called upon to supply off-post quarters 
and entertainment to a troop contin- 
gent that hit over 150,000 at its peak. 
And along with the soldiers came the 
camp followers, trailer girls, gold-brick 
peddlers, the shoddy salesmen and the 
rest of the scurvy boom-town crowd 
They and the sharpsters among the 
townspeople, aided by low supply and 
high demand, made for Fayetteville a 
reputation as one of the crummiest 
Army towns in the whole country. 

Just before the war, the Army itself 
was nothing to draw the tourist trade. 
Phe draft term had been boosted from 
twelve months to thirty, many a G. I. 


wall had been decorated with the in- 
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scription OHLO (Over the Hill in Oc- 
tober) and a Red Cross civilian had been 
hastily converted intoa one-star general 
in charge of Morale. Things were so 
rugged that there was talk of giving the 
G. L.'s low-cut shoes like the officers 
wore, just to make them feel better. 

At Bragg the cup had run over and 
was still sloshing. At one point in the 
there had been 
\ Negro 


coast artilleryman, roaring drunk, had 


preceding summer, 


three full-blown crises at once 


shot it out with the MP's on a crowded 
Negro bus, with two fatalities, a num- 
ber of wounded, and a lot of riot rumors. 
Then a reporter from the newspaper 
PM ran across the Jim Crow drinking 
fountains in Post Headquarters. And a 
truculent rookie at the Replacement 
Center spat on a mess-hall floor, par- 
layed this into five violations of the Ar- 
ticles of War, and drew a court-martial 
sentence of almost eleven years’ im- 
prisonment and a dishonorable dis- 
charge. The higher echelons reduced the 
sentence as soon as the heat was off, but 
the papers were full of it; there were 
some terrifying blasts from Congress- 
men, and the post commander got his 
walking papers 

The outbreak of war helped some of 
these things a lot. There was so much 
taking place at Bragg then, and so many 
troops going through, it’s a wonder 
anybody knew what was going on —if 
anybody did. Every section of the 
post was full to brimming and aboil 
with activity. 

There were places here and there— 
around the Main Post, mostly, and in 
some of the larger headquarters 
where a man could pause long enough 
to swab his brow. In the Field Artillery 
Replacement Center, up to Pearl Har- 
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NEW LOW 
SCREEN 
PRICES! 








afford a new 
top quality Radiant 
giass-beaded projection screen! 
if you have been putting up with a makeshift, dis- 
colored, of worn-out screen—here's good news! Now 
you can get a new Deluxe ‘‘CHAMPION'’ Rodiant 
screen with more new features, more improvements, 


more real quality than ever before . . . for as low 
es $15.00. 


Enjoy brighter, more contrasty pictures every 
| 


time! Radiant’s “Million Mirror’ screen fab- 
ric has millions of tiny glass beads embedded 
in the pure white surface . . . millions of tiny 
mirrors that reflect all the crisp detail of 
black-and-whites, all the warm, glorious 
beauty of color pictures. 


MAKE THIS FREE “SCREEN TEST." Prove in your 
own home how much more brilliant all of 
your pictures appear on the new “Radiant 
Million Mirror’ screen. Send for FREE sample 
swatch of Radiant screen fabric today! 


RADIANT 


Boe. 4. Oe OM 
PROJECTION SCREENS 
RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1269 South Talman Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 





MEIER'S WINE CELLARS, Inc 
SANDUSKY AND SiVERTON 
VINETAROS 1516 ST GEORGE 





EXCITING NEW GAME FOR PUZZLE FANS 
More fun than a barrel of puzzles! Seven dice, 
lettered in red and black —all in a compact leather 
case. Master the simple rules. Then—let ‘em roll ' 
Now see how many crosswords you can make. One 
person can play or a roomful. It's fascinating 
at parties, at home, travelling—anywhere! Get 
or send $2.50 to 


sole distributors, M. Wille, Inc., Dept. A-1, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y 


I-Qubes at your favorite store 


Dealer inquiries invited. 





Imagine! That treasured snapshot of your 
home, of baby or family group made into 
origmal Christmas Cards only vou can send 
Greetings with that personalized touch. 
See FREE sample card betore you order. 
Mail negative with 4c return postage. (After 
Nov.14 send 6c for 1 st class return post.) If negative un- 
available, add 35c tor making new negative from your 
Cand tas snapshot. Sample offer expires Nov. 28 


FREE PHOTO FINISHING SHOP 
SAMPLE Dept. MH Box 1570, Rochester 3. N Y 








bor and fora while after, there was time 
to plant grass, spruce up the recreation 
halls, put on occasional shows by and 
for the transient trainees. The floating 
population of the place was vast and 
varied, and if a gardener was needed, or 
a mural painter, or a dance director or a 
sports editor, it was merely a matter of 
shuffling through classification cards 
until you found him. They even had 
machines to do the shuffling. 

There were still new churches, rec 
halls and movie houses going up all over 
the post, and gradually one could see 
hazy but sizable indications that the 
Army's machinery for diverting and ed- 
ucating the troops was being put, as the 
vernacular has it, on some kind of time. 

That was seven years ago. Along 
I left Fort Bragg, and I 


cannot say that I was especially sad at 


about then, 


the parting. 


in tactical outfits from other camps, 
clearing these places for the rookies and 
building itself up into a single military 
package. Fifth Corps headquarters and 
artillery are there; the 82nd Airborne 
Division, the 4th Signal Battalion, the 
Hth and 758th Tank Battalions, the 
98th Field Artillery, the 171st Evacua- 
tion Hospital, the 64th Field Hospital, 
a Quartermaster bakery and laundry — 
but nary a John Ree-croot on the whole 
reservation. The troops look somehow 
solider and more settled than the old 
ones did ; the officers look younger Most 
of the company-grade officers (captains 
and lieutenants) are former G. I.’s, and 
one wheel horse in headquarters says 
that " we lost some damned good non- 
coms that way.” 

There are, of course, plenty of ac- 
ceptable noncoms left. There is no way 
for a civilian visitor to know whether 


they have stopped using uncouth lan- 


SHOPPING TOUR 





. 
Smoky -rict TENNESSEE COUNTRY HAMS— 
hams the pamper. rorn-stuffed pigs of Mid- 
dle Tennessee, slowly 

succulent goodness anc 

time, mouth-watering “country” flavor. Send your 
order now and enjoy the Tennessee taste treat of real 
country ham and red gravy. Sizes run from 14 to 
20 Ibe. 98e per tb., F.O.B. Nashville, 
C.O.D. to you. (price subject to market changes) 


ALEX WARNER & SON 
36-H City Market Nashville 3, Tenn. 


shipped 

















Here comes 


luck on the 


doulde! 


CLOTHES TRAVEL 
WRINKLE FREE 


with 


DOWNEY AUTO RACK 


Your clothes keep as neat and 
clean on your trip as though they 
were hanging in your own closet. 
The Auto Rack stands securely 
on the floor of your car between 
the front and back seats. 

Easily carried into your hotel like 
luggage. Especially attractive 
when used with zipper cover. 


Carries 4 men's suits or 12 dresses. ir a see 
|| 


Replaces expensive luggage. 
¢ Does not obscure rear view. 
» Saves valet bills. 


LUCKY « Solidly built of hardwood. & 
7 THE PERFECT GIFT FOR TRAVELERS. 
P A I R @ Auto Rack $495 (Rack only 
THE MANTLE OF PEACE for happy couples generally, and don't forget your- | Fenny lege ow a ~ - 
quality ‘Maroon $995 Cover only p 
© Tailored Gabertex 
Zipper Cover (Brown $795 Cover only) 


Send your check today for immediate delivery, postage paid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


guage in addressing their men—no way, selves! Real ponyshoes, hand turned and heeled, and 


sentimentally welded together forever and ever, with 
initials, or 2 four, five or six-letter nicknames hand- 
struck on beaten silvered copper cross strap. 

shoe nails are furnished for hanging. About 7’ 

with bright lacquer finish. $3.85 postpaid 

same day. No. C.0.D.’s please. HORSESHOE FORGE, 





You stand on a Fort Bragg street that is, except the theory of reasonable a. aoe 
doubt 


You see them on the drill field after 


corner today, and you look around, and 


“Well, the old 


but their manner is the same. 
you think for a while, 


hole hasn't changed much,” and then 
along comes a sergeant hauling a small 
child in one arm and heaving salutes 
with the other. 

The chief 
now and Bragg in the early 40's is that 


difference between Bragg 


now the place always looks like Sunday 
afternoon. It seems to be settling down 
to what it was bet ween wars: a pleasant, 
quiet, comfortable Old Army post, if 
you like that sort of thing. 

is no recruit 


For one thing, there 


training there now. The post is bringing 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE. MP and civilian cop patrol Donaldson Street. Now 


that G. 1.’s may wear civvies, off-duty identification problem is involved. 


noon chow, some paratroop disciples 
their feet, 


technique of stopping a sneeze (while 


gathered teaching the 
one or two recalcitrants, a space apart, 
do push-ups in the powdery sand) or 
the conduct to be used in the civil 
world outside: 

“T want to see them shoulder patches 
sewed on where they ought to be and 
how they ought to be, and I want them 
boots to be shiny. Some of you char- 
acters think them boots is just to help 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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18 Muzzey Street, Lexington 73, Massachusettes. 





THE DOWNEY co. BENTON HARBOR 1), MICH. 





inches of wall space. 





tol Cleor. $1.95. 


SAF-T-DRI SEA-SHELL 
STOCKING DRYER @ TOWL HOLDER 


Flip it vp — it's o 
lovely wall decoration. 
Flip it down— it's a 
dryer. Holds 32 stock- 
ings of sox in only 8 


tel colors: Bive, Green, 
Yellow. $2.95. Also in Crys- 


Rose, 


MALIBU SEA-SHELL 


Solves your extra 
towel problem 
Him, for 

Guests, for 

Bive, 

Yellow. 


Beauti- mode in Crystal Cleor i 
ful pearlescent plastic in pas- 


No noils, screws, bolts of suc 
tion cups needed. Attach to 
woll with Saf-T-mount 

included with Saf-T-dri ond 


Molibu Sea-Shells, t 


301 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (Postage Paid. Sorry, no C.O.D.) 











STAKE YOUR DOGS 
++» yet let ‘em roam! 


$1.75 


From husky St. Bernard 
to playful Cocker, this 
sturdy stake-tether will 
keep ‘em home. Free- 
swinging, non-tangling 
Swivel allows dog full 
360-degree range 
Keeps dog contented, yet confined. Drive 16-inch all-steel 
rust-resistant stake into ground. Postpaid for $1.75. 10-ft. 
Chain, snaps at both ends, $1.25. Stake and chain only 
$2.75 complete. Money-back guarantee. Order today. 


MODEL PATENT MFG. CC. 
1019 Cook S. Denver 6, Colo. 
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FREE GIFT CATALOG 


We have searched the markets for new 
inexpensive and interesting gifts which 
are described and illustrated in our latest 


catalog: Write for your copy today 
MADISON HOUSE, INC. 


27 POST ROAD MADISON, CONN 








COMICE PEARS 


FROM THE ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 


ORDER EARLY 
EXPRESS PREPAID 
Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in tex- 
ture, rich in juicy flavor, make appreciated 
gif*s for family, friends and business asso- 
ciates. These world-famous pears are grown 
in our own orchards, carefully selected — in- 
dividually wrapped. Delivered PREPAID in 
colorful gift boxes to U.S. Express points 
Perfect arrival guaranteed. Gift cards en- 
closed. Send gift list — we do the rest. No 
stamps. No C.O.D.s. 
DELIVERED PRICES Order vidi Number) 

No. | Deluxe Box to . 
No. 2 Deluxe Box (15 to 24 pe 
No. 7 Asst. Fruit Chest 
No. 5 Asst. Fruit Basket 

For Fru ub F 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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LEFT, MONTE SANO; RIGHT, OMAR KIAM OF BEN REIG. JOHN FREDERICS HATS, ROGER VAN S BAG 
TWEED IS TOPS in the wool picture. It is light in weight, soft to the touch 
and can be styled, as these two costumes are, for town as well as coun- 
try. Left: a gold, brown and gray plaid coat of wool-and-mohair mixture 
with a matching monotone suit. Right: a cinnamon-and-blue plaid suit. 


LEFT, TRIGERE; RIGHT, LO BALBO. TRIGERE AND JOHN FREDERICS HATS, ROLFS BAG, FUCHS AND MEVERS MAKE GLOVES 
WOOL SUITS with short fur-lined coats or capes are much in evidence in this 
fall’s collections. Left: an imported wool-tweed suit trimmed with silver 
buttons, with a nutria-lined cape. Right: a muskrat-lined coat of alpaca 
fleece and a suit, matched to the muskrat shade, of wool and rabbit’s hair. 


LOOKS LIKE A WOOL YEAR 


Soft, new textures, bright colors and different weaves mean added usefulness and beauty for 1949 woolen styles 


by TONI ROBIN 


TIMI 
worn largely against the weather, from Novem- 
ber to March. It was the oldest and best nat- 
ural protection against the elements, was al- 


WAS when wool was something to be 


ways heavy, always warm. Since the war, wool 
has come to occupy a far wider horizon. [t has 
gone ingenious, if only from the necessity of 
keeping up with the competition from cottons, 
pure silks and synthetics, which are now year- 
round fabrics. Spurred on by the healthy urge 
of competition, manufacturers have not only 
created new styles in wool but have worked 
out new weaves, new textures and new colors, 


SOFT, LUXURIOUS WOOL FLEECE, dyed in brilliant 


colors, is the trend in untrimmed coats. Left: a 
rust-colored double-breasted belted greatcoat 
back 


Right: a bright blue buttoned coat with half 


with fullness, and rounded shoulders. 


belt, large pockets and inverted front folds. 


MONTE SANO COATS, EVANS BAG, JOHN FREDERICS AND IRENE HATS 


Look, for instance, at the new woolen tex- 
tures — here tweeds are most important, appear- 
ing everywhere. They are softer to the touch 
and fighter in weight. These qualities often 
like rabbit's 


hair, alpaca and cashmere, which have been 


come from “specialty fibers” 
blended with sheep’s wool. Even hard-finish 
worsteds have been woven into soft tweedlike 
materials. Both tweeds and worsteds have been 
dyed and woven into co-ordinated solids, plaids, 
monotones and checks in various weights, to 
make matching ensembles. 

Color is another attractive asset. Wool ap- 
pears in vivid and unexpected tomato reds, 
in turquoises, russets, bright greens and off- 
whites. These strong colors extend to heavy 
coats of wool, cashmere, guanaco and alpaca. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PLUCER 
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More important than color even is wool’s 
adaptability. The fiber can be woven into thin, 
sleek challis or heavy outdoor tweed. A well- 
dressed woman can choose an entire wardrobe 
of wool. She can dress for daytime in light- 
weight tweeds, or for cocktails in one of the 
dramatic sheer wool-crepe dresses. She cau 
wear knit or featherweight jerseys all day, and 
go dancing or to the theater in elegant broad- 
cloth. She can 


tailored worsted suits in new patterns and 


travel or go to business in 
weaves, or lounge at home in soft, woolen 
“ sit-by-the-fire’’ dresses. Even her revealing 
and pretty lingerie will now be made of wool. 
And for stormy days treated tweeds and fleeces 
make shed the rain. 
With its dozens of fresh uses, its new colors, 


greatcoats which will 


textures and weaves, wool has become a day- 
long, year-long new fabric for 1949, 
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MONTE SANO COAT, CHAN 


TWEED AND LOTS OF IT is the strong fashion note for fall woolen fabrics. In this instance, the smart, contemporary 
tweed weave is a French, imported, velvety, soft black-and-white check made up into a double-breasted coat with 


raglan sleeves. There is soft front fullness in the shirt. the whole topped by an effective hug-me-tight shawl collar. 
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White sidewall tires and whee! disc 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


‘ 
> CCEss breeds success! The ear that led in modern 


design now moves still more spectacularly out ahead! 

The new 1950 Studebaker is here—and you can 
see at a glance that it’s America’s “next look” in cars. 

Here's the dramatic and unexpected sequel to the 
tremendously popular “new look” in cars that Stude- 
baker originated three years ago. 

Here’s a truly inspired 1950 Studebaker—dynam- 
ically new in form and substance—sty led ahead and 
engineered ahead for years to come. 

Paced by a breath-taking new Studebaker Cham- 


pion in the low-price field, this is a complete line of 
completely new 1950 Studebakers. 

Each one is increased in wheelbase length and 
over all length—thrill-packed with the new perform- 
ance of higher compression power—comfort- 
cushioned with self-stabilizing new Studebaker coil 
springs. 

Discriminating America is giving the 1950 Stude- 
baker an enthusiastic welcome. Stop in at a nearby 
Studebaker showroom the first chance you have. 
See the 1950 Studebaker — the “next look” in cars! 


1949, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27 
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The look of lay. 





inv Match-Mates 
bf Rum 


MATCHING LEATHER 
MATCHING COLOR 
MATCHING SMARTNESS 





° LEFT, ANTHONY BLOTTA; RIGHT, TRIGERE, LILLY DACHE AND TRIGERE HATS, KORET BAG, WINSTON JEWELEY 


WORSTED FABRICS with surface interest, one brushed for a wool effect. 


the other ribbed, are used for these two black suits. Left: two-piece, vel- 


For his formal occasions, 

give him the perfect complement . be wnt i *s | | 
<_—s ‘ vet-trimmed suit with curved petal detail on the jacket’s long peplum. 

to pertect grooming... 

Rumpp’s Continental Match- 

Mates. Wallet, Letter Case 


and Key Case, superbly 


Right: a suit with ribbed silk taffeta lapels and cuffs, mannish in style. 


fashioned in richly textured 
ostrich, pin seal or crocodile 
with solid 14 karat gold trim. 
His initials on heavy gold 
corners are the final touch 
of elegance. In ostrich, as 
illustrated, Wallet, $45.00*, 
Letter Case, $47.00*, Key 
Case, $22.00*. Other 
Match-Mates for ladies and 
gentlemen. Look for them 

in leading stores across 


the country. 


*Plus Tox 


99th YEAR Se . 
. / a s ° 
OF LEADERSHIP \\ | os SL” ER ee 


WOOL CAN BE A ROMANTIC AND FEMININE FABRIC, as evidenced by 


C. F. Rumpp & Sons, these two provocative boudoir costumes. Left: a spider-web-sheer night- 
Phila. 6, Pa 


JOHN NORMAN 


gown with an Alencon lace bodice and deep-plunging neckline. Right: 
high-waisted flannel robe, over a nightgown for before-bed comfort. 
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Vissi of tees lusustel 


come high or 


but anyone can atlovd 


MARLBORO 


° ’ ae 
Americas Luxury ( icarette 





Lm ach k ND HATS, KORET BAG, MEVERS MAKE GLOVES, TRIFARI JEWELRY 
WOOL GOES ELEGANT in lustrous broadcloths for after-dark night life. 
Left: purple broadcloth dress trimmed with a lush yellow rose. It has a 
double peg-top skirt. high collar and dolman sleeves. Right: the same 


material in black in a wrap-around style trimmed with iridescent tie silk. 


ca 


LEFT, CLARE POTTE ES, WINSTON JEWELRY 


FOR CANDLELIGHT DINNERS at home, the sheerest of wools give all the 
necessary glamour. Left: a lightweight jersey, peg-top, belted skirt with a 
dainty floral challis blouse. Right: a featherweight jersey (the lightest of 
all) cap-sleeved high-bediced, full-skirted dress with plunging neckline. 
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starring in MONTANA 
‘ A Warner Bros. Production. 
‘ Color by TECHNICOLOR 


7 & TAN Ae s ~& 
oa SOARING TO STARDOM... The Alexis 


ees 
evans” One of EVANS beautiful new Duette Handbags 


y Ale S 
Duet t 
CLUTCHETTI 
S CLUTCHETTE holds a c 


EVANS CASE CO. 


No. Attleboro, Mass. 
THE ALEXIS — $58.50 plus tax 


CREATORS OF SENSATIONAL NEW EVANS AUTOMATIC LIGHTERS, CIGARETTE CASES AND POWDER BOXES 


SALES OrPFPICES NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES + CLEVELAND © DALLAS © CHICAGO 
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MORE SUN . .. MORE FUN — Have a summer-like vacation this winter in Tucson. 


Escape rain, snow, the tension of city life. Come play in the sun ... enjoy vel- 
vety nights... in the enchanted desert around Tucson! Ask for free booklet. 





Make the SUN your all-winter companion 


IN WARM, DRY TUCSON ! 


the classic mold, of special fibers gathered from Keep your summer 


Ler oRu 


A QUARTET OF COATS in 


rare and, in some cases, elusive animals. Left to right: a costly vieuna: Rabie comes tes 
a creamy cashmere from the cashmere goat; a polo cloth made from —by wintering in Tuc- 
fine camel’s hair: and a reefer which is half guanaco and half cashmere. son. More sun than any 
| other resort city. The 

exhilarating desert air 

makes you feel younger 

walk with a lighter 

step...cide, swim, square 

dance... play better! 

You'll want to go on 

fishing trips... attend 

rodeos ...tour missions! 


NALA; RIGHT, CARMEL; BACKGROUND, QUINTO. PRINGLE SWEATER, LEFT 











MORE TO SEE AND DO — Live at one of the MORE FOR EVERY AGE—Come early! 
luxurious resort hotels, western guest ranches, Enroll your children in Tucson's 
ultra-modern motels and apartments, desert excellent private schools or U. of 
cottages. Extensive building activity has made Arizona. Have the vacation-time of 
accommodations plentiful at sensible rates. your life this winter in Tucson. 
Visit Old Mexico next door for exotic foods, Take photographs, paint, study In- 
souvenirs. See cactus forests, national parks. dian lore. Mail coupon today! 


THIS WINTER Your PLACE IN THE SUN IS 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET NOW 


TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
4905-A Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 


CAROLYN SCHNURER SKIRT, TONI OWEN BLOUSE, MONET AND CORO ' \ ng 
° ° mame 
VERSATILITY MARKS this costume which is as right for indolence at pereaen 
home in town as for relaxing in the country. The great, circular skirt of ~ Sees City Zone State 
; ; ; i ted i Type of accc odation 
deep-pile alpaca has a wide leather waistband and two huge market- I am interested in: Type of accomn f 


_ ° ° ° type of school inform 
basket pockets. The plunging jersey blouse can be worn primly buttoned. 
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... you're aboard the magnificent new 


me\(alifornla Lepr 


DAILY BETWEEN CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO 
VIA OMAHA, DENVER AND SALT LAKE CITY 


No wonder this is the most talked-about train in the country! It 
travels the most scenic of all jranscontinental routes, by daylight 
through the heart of the Colorado Rockies and California’s famed 
Feather River Canyon. What's more, the luxurious “California 
Zephyr” offers you the unique thrill of riding in one of the train’s 


five Vista-Domes...glass-enclosed ~ penthouses on wheels”! 





Ultra-Modern Pullman Accommodations 


FAST DAILY SCHEDULES (drawing rooms, bedrooms, ro 
WESTBOUND EASTBOUND ette 
(Read Down ) (Read Up) 

32:30 PM Lv, Chicago (C.8.4 0.) Ar, 30 PM 
1h59 PM bv. Omaha Ar. 4:55 AM 
$40 AM Ly. Denwer (0.8 2G.) Ar. 7:00 PM 
10:25 PM bv. Salt Loke (W. P.) lv. 5:40 AM 
4:50 PM Ar. San Francisco lv. 9:00 AM 


omni 
sand sections) as well as low- 
cost Vista-Dome Reclining Chair 
Cars. Through sleepers daily be- 
tween New York and San Francises 


NO EXTRA FARE! 





For information and reservations, consult your local travel 
agent or Western Pacific Ticket Offices at: 526 Mission St., 
8; 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18; 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago (Western Pacific representatives in principal cities) 


San Francis 








»GEL, HERBERT LEVINE SHOES $6 
, ROBERT DUDLEY HAT, BRITISH WALKER BAC 


SURFACE INTEREST IS EMPHASIZED in the fabric of this trim, hard-finish 
worsted street suit which has the look of tweed. The jacket is fitted, has 
rounded lapels, padded hips and small flaps on pockets. The skirt is a 


straight sheath, with one kick pleat in front to provide complete freedom. 
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CASUAL AND COMFORTABLE is this all-wool, at-home ensemble. The new 
tapered-cut slacks are topped with a vividly striped, short-sleeved, jersey 
blouse with tiny roll collar. An unlined flannel jacket with straight sleeves 


and patch pockets and double-breasted waistcoat complete the outfit. } 
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AMERICA’S MOST COM- 
PLETE YEAR AROUND 
RESORT. WRITE DEPT. 
H FOR BROCHURE 
COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLORADO 





_ Whatever your particular pleasure, you'll 


find it now in Bermuda. . . less than 3 hours from New 
York by Speedbird, but as far away as the moon in 
atmosphere, in tempo, in relaxation! 


> Swim, sail, fish, golf, ride, cycle, enjoy 


a picnic, dance by moonlight, or just loaf on a powder 





pink beach . . . you'll find charming companionship always 


at hand here where the season is always Spring. 
> wa Your Speedbird Constellation leaves New 
York at a convenient 4:30 p.m., and you dine en route, 
arriving in time for the evening’s fun. You'll find there’s nothing 


quite like that British flair for courtesy and service! 


ermuda 
n 


SUNSET SPEEDBIRDS 
DAILY FROM NEW YORK 4:30 p. m. 
$126 Round Trip (ples tax) 


ruise-Flight 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS AT 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or BOAC, 420 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. Offices 
in Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Montreal and Toronto. 
| 


Bririsy Overseas Arewars Corporation 


LEFT, SHERBROOKE; RIGHT, DUCHESS ROVAL. LUSTERMAN SELDIS 
UMBRELLAS, COBBLER SHOES, MARK CROSS AND SPEARE GLOVES, MADCAP HAT 


WOOL TAKES TO WATER when specially treated like these all-purpose rain- 
coats. Left: a belted gold fleece with full raglan sleeves, patch pockets 
and small collar. Right: a tweedy-looking greatcoat with orange gabar- 
dine lining and trim, may be worn flowing loosely or snugly belted. 


LEFT, CLAIRE MC CARDELL; RIGHT, SACONY, AGNEW JEWELRY 
TWO MOODS in jersey wool knits with the common denominator of 
feather lightness. Left: bright red and black stripe with a deep plunging 
neck, sloping shoulders, wide waist-cinching belt and full skirt. Right: 
classically simple button-down with alligator belt and push-up sleeves. 
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Smooth level- running comfort at any speed. 


A F L oO A T 
OLID comfort is built into 
every Matthews''40” Cruiser. 

Deep 9-inch spring mattresses 

guarantee deep slumber. Add 

the shower bath and hot water 
system for real luxury afloat. 





With the automatic heating sys- 
tem for cool days your cruising 
comfort is assured in any weather. 


Why not write for our free illus- 
trated catalog with price list? 

v Gt MADCAPS HAT, CORO AND MONET JEWELRY, DANIEL HAYS. GLOVES b 

et 1 

JACKET dresses are a big revival in 1949 fall fashions. Left: sheer wool ero? “ THE MATTHEWS co. 


. . : a | uPP yet INTON 22, OHIO 
with velvet belt and buttons, topped with a boxy plaid, velvet-trimmed po bot e 1ock® Sleeps6 PORT CL . 

: 7 tk, ; plo® yard Two toilets 
jacket. Right: two-tone dress with full gray skirt and orange bodice. Its 


Complete galley 
companion piece, a plaid jacket, has the same striking color combination. 


LEFT, ARROWHEAD, KIGHT, F 


DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 





“Whereoer you cruise... you'll find a Matthews” 























Heavenly ease 
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= @ Join the thousands who have dis- 

Bede (en covered it makes good sense to get an early 
eer ay \ \/"" start for Miami Beach, - before the 


we >) ice and sleet season starts at home, 
=~ 


a before that first head cold has a 
chance to get started. You'll discover, too, Miami 
Beach is more fun in fall, offers a wider choice 
of accommodations. Special low rates now in 

effect make the average weekly cost of a Miami 

Beach season lower than you'd ever anticipated 


—~ 
Soe eee eeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeee Peeeecesesees 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DEPT. 20Y 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 


@ Please send lreecolor booklet: ‘Miami Beach" 
together with complete Sports Calendar. 


¥ x 
o - & wt 
k 


M, MA ND BETMARK HATS, MONET AND AG W JEWELRY, ROGER VANS BAG 


ee ae oe ee THIS IS AN OFFICIAL MESSAGE FROM 
TWO SUITS with a solid fashion future. Left: a soft. checked. wool three- THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF 
MIAMI BEACH 


NAME 
STREET 
piece ensemble for the young in heart. It has a short bolero jacket, 


city ZONE 
straight skirt and solid-colored vest. Right: a classic and always correct 


STATE 


° . . ° ° Please Print Name and Address 
costume made up in a brand-new fabrice—lightweight worsted shantung. 


. 
SOCOSOSE SEES EEEESESEEESESESEEEEEEEOEEEEEE EES 
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stands—some with imagination, others 


PLAY BETTER GOLF 


with bingo—and there are theaters, 
bowling alleys, golf courses (one for 
each caste), a skeet range, officers’ 
clubs, noncoms’ clubs, non-noncoms’ 
clubs and some remarkably good li 


braries. The chief drawback to these is 





the same as it has always been, and it 
constitutes the loudest gripe against 
Fort Bragg. The post is huge and seat- 
tered: as one G. 1. put it, “anywhere 
you want to go is at least four miles 


away,” and, as another said, the bus 
Jandmads tefl Sou 


Kenneth Smith 


service is “slow and seldom.” 
THE SAME OLD ARMY 


In the 505th Airborne Infantry, a 
regiment of the 82nd, the ranks below 


sergeant have turned an old barracks 


FREE BOOK and 
Silling Chart 
TELL HOW 


nty Woods and Irons are accur- 
ately designed and hand made 
expressly for you, to fit your 
natural swing. With my clubs 
you will enjoy better golf, get 
lower scores. Write TODAY for 
my 1949 booklet and Correct 
Fitting Chart. No obligation. 


into a club, called The Panther, that 
would pop the eyes of an old draftee. It 
has Venetian blinds, deep leather 
chairs, a glass-brick bar—the whole 
place is fantastic. Company © of the 

sume regiment has cul up its squad- 
:- rooms into roomettes. A man puts ten 
teats «Ae dollars into the kitty for materials, does 
KP CARRIES ON. Some things are too sacred to change, and somebody his turn with hamees = saw, and comes 
still has to do the dishes no matter how you prettify mess hall interiors. out with a half interest in a two-man 
aleove with his own closet and base 


plug. The roomettes take up less space, 





PRIVATE HARGROVE RETURNS 


Kenneth omith 


Go tr CLuss 


Box 41-Dept. E-Kansas City 10, Mo. 





LEISURE WEAR 


* 


Write for name of nearest dealer qxf 


HW HELLER CO. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN = 


(Continued from Page 109) 


you pick up women. Well, they ain't to 
me. They just help me remember I'ma 
cut better than a common straight-leg 
All right, now, we're goan start these 
inspections up again, and there ain't 
goan be no messing around. You boys 
been having it pretty soft around here; 
well, them days is gone. You turn out 
for inspection with your uniform 
raunchy and your hair hanging down 
your back, and you might as well go roll 
your pack, because you're goan be 


walking the street from six to ten.’ 
SCHOLAR SOLDIERS 


But it isn’t all spit and it isn’t all 
polish. There is more leisure now, and 
much more system, and the Army has 
learned that the Thinking Soldier is a 
Better Soldier. It has set up a full pro- 
gram of troop information and indi- 
vidual education and made this a com- 
mand function (G-3, Plans and Train- 
ing) to heep it out of the hands of the 
goof-olTs and cook y-pushers 

Once a week the troops get together, 
like it or not, in groups of sixty to one 
hundred for a lecture and discussion on 
the Panama Canal, or American Know 
How and Its Relation to Industrial 
(irowth, or How We Look to Other 
People. The lecturer gets his basic ma- 
terial from a twelve-page pamphlet on 
the subject, prepared by the Armed 
Forces Information Service, and is on 
his own in the discussion that follows 


Nowadays every day room has an in- 


formation corner, with maps, news-wire 


dispatches and the local mimeographed 
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poopsheet. The poopsheet, when some- 
thing hot is popping on the post, often 
brings oul an extra edition in the inter- 
est of rumor control. Then, oecasion- 
ally, you run across a covered news- 
board at a corner bus stop, where men 
have plenty of time to read while they 
wait and wait and wail. 

As for the education program, well, 
take aman coming into the Army with- 
out the burden of a fourth-grade educa- 
tion. The Army now, instead of auto- 
matically making him first sergeant of 
his outfit, will more likely ship him off 
to grammar school. He can go to school 
on the post for three hours a day (work- 
ing hours, incidentally) until he gets an 
eighth-grade dipioma. Then he can go 
to evening high school for another 
diploma, and if he’s a New Yorker 
he can even get his Regents’ exams 
through the Army. 

The University of North Carolina, 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
for Negroes) and a local business 
school operate college centers in’ the 
neighborhood and give resident credit 
for work done in them. The Army pro- 
‘Vides all transportation and pays three 
fourths of the man’s tuition, figuring 
the other fourth and the cost of books 
as “the man’s own investment.” This 
means that if the man isn’t that anxious 
to be educated, to hell with him. 

The recreational authorities are churn- 
ing about with equal vigor, laying out 
some $14,000 a mouth for athletics and 
entertainment. The service clubs are 


still doing business at the same old 
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so the Army doesn’t mind, and a man 
doesn’t have tosleep with his neighbor's 
feet in his face any more. This sort of 
thing is not representative of every out- 
fit on the post, mind you, but it shows 
what can be done where there is the 
time and the inclination. 

It also does not mean that the mili 
tary life itself is any peachier than it 
used to be. The training is more spe- 
cialized, though, and a man can settle 
down in an outfit long enough to send 
out his laundry. He has Wednesday 
afternoons off again, and if he stays out 
until the following Wednesday he can 
have enlisted men on the court-martial 
that sends him to the guardhouse 

But the food is the same: like the gar- 
bage in the cans behind the mess hall, 
it is either Edible or Non-Edible. The 
hurry -up is the same, and so is the wail 
that follows it. You still wear the A 
shoes one day and the B shoes the next, 
so that both pairs wear out at the same 
time. The officers are still good or bad, 
each in the mold into which God set him. 

You do the same old push-ups in the 
same old sand. You finish basie train 
ing, and you sit around for months wait- 
ing for some knucklehead to send you 
on to jump school, and you sit discuss- 
ing it on the back steps until some hill- 
billy noncom hollers for you to shut up 

There are still the same three ty pes of 
intelligence: Animal, Human and Mili- 
tary. There are still the same comments 
to be made on them, in the same sad 


and blasphemous language. 


You ride through what looks like a 
barracks area: you turn the corner and 


(Concinued on Page 1214) 








Sailing day on the Lurline is full of music, flowers, confetti 


Your vacation begins the momerif you're aboard ! 
CRUISE TO HAWAII ON THE NEW LURLINE 


You relax at sea... ina world apart. You meet new friends, enjoy Then, the Islands... the fun of surfing in an outrigger, walking 
deck games, swimming, dancing, concerts, superb food and service. through palm gardens asplash with tropical flowers, taking part in 
You rest in the sun and learn the Pacific’s gentle spell. Here, you’ll Hawaiian entertainments. They’re all yours when your travel agent 
agree, is a cruise at its finest. plans your cruise ...on the Lurline. 


Matson Line Offices: New York . Chicago . San Francisco 
Los Angeles . Seattle « Portland « San Diego « Honolulu 


San Francisco and Los Angeles TO HAWAII 
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F aii, in San Diego County is es- 
pecially lovely. Summer lingers 
on, with balmy skies, warm, gen- 
tle breezes... sunshine aplenty. 
The sea air is fresh and tangy, 
the city clean and inviting. No- 
where else in all the world are 
sights like Palomar Mountain 
or Point Loma... nowhere else 
the quaint beauty of a La Jolla 
or Coronado. 


Come, live awhile in the real 

California you've always dream- 

ed about. Enjoy the great, land- 

locked bay, the unspoiled 

desert, the pine clad mountains. 

San Diego County is delightful 
. and so very interesting! 


la Mexteo 


just 30 minutes from San Diego! 
Step abroad into a foreign land. No pass- 
port or currency problems for American 
citizens on short stays. Jai Alai games in 
Tijvona and Sunday horse racing atCoaliente. 
An odventure all by itself 


Ask your Travel Agent 


e 

¥ R 
¢ 

- 


tickets to San Francisco or Los Angeles 

on Diego ot No Extra 

rand bus lines serve San 

Diego direct. All-year Highway 80 

terminates here. Year ‘round beoch, 

and all 
other types of accommodations 


mountain, desert resorts 


WHERE CALIFORNIA BEGAN 


(i in end mail te: SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB) 


. 


499 W. Broadway, Room 84, San Diego 1}, Co 
Plecse mo 


fornia : 
I me without cost of obligation your descrip- 


fornia trip | 
| 


folder which will help to moke my C 
ore interesting.™ 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 
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PEACETIME POST. The 


Army goes back to its between-wars pattern, Ser- 


geant wheeling his baby throws a smart highball to a major leaving HQ. 


(Continued from Page 122) 

there stands an old G. |. building witha 
clothesline fraught with diapers or a 
sign over the door that savs Bettie's 
Beautie Shoppe 

Many a former dayroom is now a day 
nursery, and in many a former squad 
room the shrill voice of the 


to the shrill 


sergeant 


has given way voice of 
his wife 

The old) Motorized-Animal Area, 
Smoke Bomb Hill, Hospital No. 3 and 
half the Spring Lake 


Area have been 


converted into temporary housing 
Barracks, bachelor-oflicer quarters and 
the like, “10 and “4h for 


years’ have been cut up into 


outfitted 


built in live 
ser vice, 
apartments, with furniture 
and issued to officers and noncoms. A 
family gets one bedroom per capita, and 
the rent is determined by the size of the 
if the allow- 
then the 


place costs exac thy seventy dollars The 


soldier's rental allowance: 
ance is, say, seventy dollars, 
tenants of these quarters are allowed to 
fix their places up in any way they like 
except to change the construction, 
Which almost invariably includes a six- 
by-six pillar in the middle of the living 
room 

The only charge for heat is the dol- 
lar a month that goes into the 
stoker 


as is the delivery of milk and groceries, 


pot to 


pay the Phones are available, 


and the Army refrains from sending 


some major snooping about to see if 


the living room is policed up properly 
Placement is made according to the 
applicant's date of rank, and a captain 
who has been a captain for any length of 
time can get quick action without much 


difficulty. Once he gets his quarters, he 
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can rest easy, because nobody can evict 
him for the remainder of his stay. 
There is a policy of “ substandard” 
housing for hardship cases. Unused or- 
derly and supply rooms, which nothing 
short of divine intercession could make 
into decent quarters, have been fur- 
nished and made available, and quite a 
few lieutenants are living in these. 
When you get down to lieutenants, 
and to their brassless counterparts, the 
corporals and privates, there you hit 
the real snag. These underprivileged 
like the bachelors who 
tire of service-club bingo, are obliged to 
seek off the post for what they need. Off 


the post 


k wer ¢ lasses, 


usually 
Fayetteville. 


means one place: 


Among the Fayetteville 


means different things to different peo- 


troops, 


ple. To some it is a farm at Bonnie 
Deon where they have raised their fam- 
ilies. To some it is a place of double 
prices, vicious policemen and narrow- 
minded yokels who hate soldiers. To 
some it is Jim Crow and the Confeder- 
te States of America: the balconies of 
smelly movie houses, or the two ragged 
poolrooms and the two wretched beer 
gardens of Little Harlem, or the mean 
women whom they describe as ~ 
pers and knifers.”” To the 
G. L.'s, numb by now, 


called Fatalburg 


toa movie of 


clip- 
bulk of the 
it is a hick town 
where you can (1) go 
get a haircut. 

It is either a quiet town of friendly 
people or a den of gouge and bigotry, 
and there is little ground in the middle. 

Things have changed a lot in the last 
couple of years. The post has worked 
hard, and so have the leaders of the 
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TOURS... CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


BOOK 
NOW 
FOR 
EUROPE 
IN 
1950 


Write now for booklet 
covering tours everywhere 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE 


Brownell Travel Bureau 


OLDEST PRIVATE TOURS IN AMERICA 
2006 FOURTH AVE.N BIRMINGHAM. ALA 








A TRIP wri. LESS 


ad 


AS LOW AS 536° 95 
Stay as Jong as you like...enjoy gay, foreign '0% 
Havana or picturesque Nassau at lowest rates 
Cool sea breezes lead you to romantic island 
nights, pleasure filled days of fun and rest... 
your vacation of a lifetime! Cruises include 
round-trip air fare via Key West or Miami, 
transfers, guide, orientation tours, hotel res- 
ervations, all arrangements for foreign travel. 


Slightly higher by boat,includes meals aboard. 


APGAR TRAVEL AGENCY 
100 Biscayne Blvd. 
Miami, Florida 
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“NEN ORLEANS © 
wustuon STEAMBOAT 


Fares $225 and up plus tax 


Leave Cincinnati Oct 1-22 
FOR MLUSTRATED CRUISE FOLDER See Your Travel Agent 
or AMERICAN LIPRESS Travel Service, or Write 


GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC. 
508 Public Landing. Cinti. 2. Ove 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying 
Backed by the resources of the world’s 
largest bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 
BANK of AMERICA N.T.&5.A., CALIFORNIA 
London * Manila * Tokyo 
Yokohama * Kobe * Shanghai 


New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
meme oe 














Honesdale, Pennsylvania 


AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 





= PROTECT your 
v, LUGGAGE 
Ne 


WITH 

y Al eek Ae 8 
READY MADE LUGGAGE COVERS 
sold in luggage departments everywhere 





“South of 
the Border” 


--- AND NOTES 
You may have sample sheets 


Free ! and brochure of this and other 


delightfully different, original stationery items for 
the asking. Just use the coupon below 


NAME 

sreeer 

city STATE 
VL 


BABCOCK & BOROUGH ovep:.29 


P.O BOX 138 * ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEX|CO 


town, to straighten out mistreatments 
and misunderstandings. The effort has 
had its high speeds and its low. A lot of 
people thought for a while that every- 
thing was getting placid. Then about a 
year ago the deputy post commander 
invited all the civic clubs to a big meet- 
ing at the Ray Avenue USO Club and 
peeled the living hide off them. 

What he had to say was this: the re- 
enlistment rate at Bragg was so low, 
and the A. W.O.L. rate so high, that the 
Pentagon had just about decided to 
write the place off the map. And the 
trouble with Bragg was Fayetteville. 

He read statistics and cited cases 
showing the kind of housing that off- 
the-post families were getting in the 
town: miserable kitchen and toilet fa- 
cilities, crowding and overcharging, 
constant victimization of soldiers by 
bloodsuckers and usurers. He showed 
them lantern-slide pictures made in 
G. 1. homes all over town: places with 
no water: an eight-room house, valued 
at $2500, where eleven Army families 
totaling twenty-eight people paid rents 
of 85564 a year 

The civic boosters went away raw 
and bleeding. The Favetterille Observer 
the next day published the full speech 
and some of the pictures, and the 
mayor, young Charlie Rose, said they 
made him “hang his head in shame.” 
The club leaders met that day to forma 
housing committee, with Charlie Rose 
as chairman, and a building corpora- 
tion. They seem still to be working hard 
at the problem, but they have a long 


row to hoe. 


WARRIORS’ WIVES 


It is at the Ray Avenue Club, run by 
two Salvation Army officers, Capt. and 
Mrs. Jim Cheyne, that you can meet 
the real victims of the situation: the 
young wives of the Army. The Chey nes 
take remarkably good care of the sol- 
diers, but the wives are their pet con- 
cern. They have organized an Army 


Wives Club, acquired cribs and high- 


ARMY WIVES have own club. They meet in Ray Avenue USO-Salvation 


Army Club for social relaxation and to discuss housing and other problems. 
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chairs and seesaws and wading pools, 
and thrown the place open to the girls 
and the babies. It is probably the only 
place of recreation in Fayetteville 
where a soldier's wife can feel free to 
bring her child along. Wives get to- 
gether at a luncheon once a week, half of 
them holding babies on their laps as 
they eat; they sew, listen to lectures, 
organize skating clubs and baby con- 
tests, adopt families for Christmas, and 
hop to each other's aid in any time of 
trouble. 

As a group (and there must be a 
couple of hundred of them) they seem 
to be a remarkably fine bunch of smart, 
decent, four-square kids and a credit to 
the Army. Their reactions to Fayette- 
ville are as completely dissimilar as 
their plights are alike. Some are bitter; 
others tell of friendly people and in- 
dividual kindnesses they have found. 
And one said that all of this was mainly 
a problem of attitude, their own as well 
as the town’s. She was probably closer 
to the truth than anybody else. 

The leaders of Fayetteville, and the 
decent majority of its people, seem to 
be trying honestly and hard to make 
the town a better place for themselves 
and the soldiers. [It isn’t just that the 
troops are the town’s main industry ; 
the reclamation of civic pride seems 
just as important. Say to one of them, 
* This is a crummy town for soldiers,” 
and he doesn’t disagree or become 


offended. He asks for 


to how the place can be improved. 


suggestions as 


The clubs give entertainments for 
units at Bragg: they send individual 
Christmas cards to men on maneuvers; 
they sponsor sight-seeing tripsto Wash 
ington for outstanding soldiers of the 
82nd. Bragg often sends whole new con- 
tingents on tours of Fayetteville, and 
finds it very effective orientation. 

A new police chief has ironed out 
most of the differences between the 
troops and the gildersleeves, and fairly 
well squelched the old rumors about 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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American women are willing to try mod- 
ern things and modern ways. They really 
want and demand improvements, and 
this is true especially in the field of 
monthly sanitary protection, where mil- 
lions have rushed to adopt Tampax. This 
compact little product takes the place of 
the whole bulky belt-pin-pad arrange- 
ment which has been a familiar bug-a- 
boo for generations. 

Tampax is quite different really, be- 
cause it is an internal absorbent invented 
by a doctor for this special purpose 
Made of pure surgical cotton compressed 
in efficient applicators, Tampax is easy 
to insert and you do not even feel it when 
in place. ‘No odor forms. Chafing is im- 
possible. No wrinkling or bulging under 
dresses. Even disposal ceases to be a 
problem, for Tampax is as tiny as it is 
wonderful! 

You feel so free with Tampax! Why 
not start using ic this very month? Buy 
at drug or notion counter in 3 absorb- 
ency-sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. An 
average month's supply fits into your 
purse; also 4 months’ economy box 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 


HY-100-5 
Palmer, Mass 


Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
! 


Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover 
cost of mailing. Size is checked below 
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“Better Trains Follow General Motors Locomotives” 


GONE are the “good old days” when just 
a chance to sit or stand on the rear plat- 
form was all an “observation” car had to 
offer. Gone are the cinders showering from 
the engine up ahead that almost invariably 
got into grandpa’s eve so he couldn't see 
much anyway. Gone, too, the smoke and 


steam that soiled lovely clothes. 
ok ok * 


HERE today are such fleet, luxurious trains 
as the all-Pullman Capitol Limited operated 
hetween Washington, D. C. and Chicago 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Here. 
too, is the smooth, cinder-free, on-time 
ride assured by the General Motors Diesel 
locomotives that power this nationally 


famous train. 


Today it’s easy — and getting easier every day—to choose trains powered 


by General Motors Diesel locomotives. Because evervwhere they are bringing 


new smoothness, new cleanliness, new comfort to railway travel. 


ELECTRO MOTIVE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS. ...LA GRANGE, ILL. 


dlome of the Diesel Locomotive 





GENERAL MOTORS 


LOCOMOTIVES 














(Continued from Page 125) 
bonuses and quotas. The MPs have 
office and jail space at the police sta- 
tion, the highway patrol carries an MP 
in each of its cars, and Gls charged with 
minor offenses are no longer tried by 
the civil courts. 

Lumberton Road, a notorious row of 
dives frequented by soldiers too young 
to know better or too old to care, has 
heen cleaned up some, partly by rural 
prohibition (the town itself is wet) and 
partly by planting a highway- 


natrol station in its midst. 





But the task of improving 
‘ations isa long and difficult 


one, even if the town puts a 


The only way was to count the or- 
derly rooms that lined the road. Six 
for the LOth Battalion, and there might 
have been an extra one for overhead. 
The choice narrowed to two. 

We looked into one of the supply 
rooms, but there was nothing familiar 
about it, nothing that caught on. In 
the other there was a hint of some- 
thing, but whatever it was had been 
obscured by the thousands of men 
who had gone through it since 1942. To 


the front of the counter was 





nailed a large ply wood replica 
of the old F ARC insignia —an 
octagon of red and black, with 


a three-piece chevron, a can- 


lot more energy into it than enough! non and a lamp—that had 

it is doing now. Mending its = heen left unmolested by the 
e ‘ FOR AL : 

ways is a lot easier than — RED FEATHERSERVICES STL troops who had suc- 


mending its reputation. 

{ new soldier comes to Bragg, and 
he asks an old-timer what sort of town 
this Fayetteville is. The old-timer, who 
may not have been in Fayetteville 
since the first Coolidge administration, 
gives him the answer he hime olf got 
from an earlier old-timer when he ar- 
rived: “It's a stinking hole. [t's a place 
to go to a movie or get a haircut. Dogs 
and soldiers keep off the grass. It's 


Fatalburg, son, just Fatalburg.” 


Some weeks ago, in company of a 
captain who had been a Ninth Division 
corporal when | was a Replacement 
Center pfe., | went looking for Battery 
A, 11th Battalion, where | was hope- 
fully supposed to have learned close- 
order drill and large-order ( ooking. 1 he 
Replacement Center was a huge and 
bustling city then. 

Most of it now was lying bare and 
idle. Since the Center was deactivated 
some three years ago, it had been used 
briefly by the Special Training Units, 
then left again to dry rot and decay. 
Now the 82nd was overflowing into it 
from the old) Ninth 


This area, some seven or eight years 


Division area. 
Lefore, had been alive and seething and 
every battery street had had its indi- 
vidual aspect and feeling, so that, cut- 
ting across lots, one always knew where 
he was: he could almost feel the nature 
of the training going on in this battery 
or that, the quality of the outfit: and 
the temper of its troops. Now the streets 
stood alike and desolate, row after row 
of clapboard shells, each with a de- 
serted orderly room at one end and a 
deserted mess hall at the other. 

“Ldon't see,” said the « apltain, “how 
you could possibly tell which one was 
yours.” 

It seemed somehow quite important 
to find and identify it, to pick out the 
a trou- 

had 


been crowded into thirteen little weeks; 


area Where an unfamiliar life 


bled, broadened, telescopic li 


to isolate it for a moment, hold it apart 
from these other blocks of eroding clay 


and deteriorating pine lumber. 


ceeded theartillery in the area 
Along the battery street ran a nar- 
walk that had been 
built and used and left to crack and 
crumble, all since | had last seen the 
street. We fol! 


barracks and clit 


row asphalt sit 


wed it down to the third 
bed in through the 
back door, where the old sloop had heen 
torn down to make room for a new one 
It had the look and feel of the barracks 
I had known, but there was no way of 
knowing it for sure. 

Searching the place for signs, blow- 
“ag the dust from a few stray papers 
left on the walls, we came at last to the 
place where the old rifle racks had 
stood, and over them a few labels peel- 
ing from the wall. On two of them the 
old names had been penciled through 
and new names written in. The half- 
obscured names were MeGlautlin and 
Roff, and this was, after all, the place. 

“Who were MeGlauflin and Rofl?” 
the captain ashed. 

“One was a good bartender from 
Minneapolis,” 1 told him: “the other 
Laurens, 


God bless and keep 


was a good customer from 
South Carolina 
them both.” 

We wandered through the barracks, 
upstairs and down, from the cadre 
room Where Corporal Farmer used to 
shout for silence at 9:30 in the evening, 
to the corner upstairs where we had 
shredded a toothbrush in Fink’s bed 
to break him of practical joking. Then 
down to the mess hall and back up the 
street, passing the supply room that 
looked completely familiar now. The 
sun shone into the open door and caught 
Phat looks sort 
of lonesome in there,” [T said. 

“We could liberate it if vou'd like.” 


said the captain. We pried it loose from 


the ply wood insignia. ° 


the counter and took it back to the car. 
The captain held the door for me, be- 
cause | was a civilian and a guest and 
the car moved up the dusty road. 

“Well,” L said to the captain, “if 
anybody had told me back in “#1 that 
I'd be doing this now — 

“Ain't it the truth?” said the cap- 


tain, and he sighed. THE END 
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VACATION SENSATION! 


Yours for the asking—this exciting new technicolor 
preview of holiday thrills you'll find only in North 
Carolina . .. only in fall. Plan to catch the height of fall. 
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Coming to Arizona? 
you'll want to stay at the 


MEETING PLACE 
OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


@ A metropolitan hotel with all the 
historic romance and glamor of the 
real Southwest! 350 modern rooms— 
Drive-in auto lobby —Sun deck—Shops 
—Drive-ur-self cars—Airline offices— 
Dancing and entertainment... every 
convenience feature right in the hotel. 
European Plan Room Rates 
from $5 single, $6 double, 
$7 for twin beds 


FREE MAPS OF ARIZONA 
AND PHOENIX 


Write today for your copy 
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PHOENIX 
ARIZONA 


Jona A. Rockwell, President 
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HOTEL HERSHEY and COTTAGES 


In the foothills of the Blue Mountains 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


One of America's finest hotels. Magnificent setting 
Jnique and beautiful. Four golf courses, 54 holes 
Open all the year around. European pian 


Joseph Gassier, Managing Director 
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EM-BAR-BEE Desert Lodge invites 


fa romp or rough-it. Modern luxury amid notural 
— beouty. Sunny doys, cool nights year round. Al 


you to rest, 


the usual recreations. Heated Swimming Pool 
Superb cuisine. American Plan. 20 guests. Dis- 
tinguished clientele 


Write, wire or telephone for booklet and details 
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Largest guest ranch in Southwest. Golf, fish 
swim in mild, dry climate. Close to romantic 
Old Mexico. Write for folder and rates 
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Montezuma Guest Ranch 
Hereford, Arizona 


Vacation on the Mexican border at 5100 feet 
bxcellent riding on beautiful seenic trails. Ac 

commeodations are the finest and the food the 
best. Open Sept. | through May For infor- 
mation write or wire NANCY NELMS 
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blissful oblivion 
of the fact that they are not of the 
elite. At 


the vitality and variety 


whe live largely in 
this wider social level exist 
which lend 
Pittsburgh its real personality, 

Aside 


suburbs, the social strata of the city 


from the smarter outlying 
have become increasingly homogenized 
in recent years. With the possible ex- 
ception of parts of the Shady Side dis- 
trict, there is no clear-cut: blue-ribbon 
residential section in the city proper 
The older families who remain in the 
city make an effort to cling to the East 
End, but their cadet branches have 
hecome increasingly amenable to living 
almost anywhere that combines clean- 
liness and breathing space. 

Running from mid-city almost into 
the Golden Pittsburgh's 


largest Negro section, the Hill district, 


Triangle is 


an incompletely self-contained and not 
so little Litthe Harlem. The Hill dis- 
friet is still following an uphill road 
from rather disgraceful shumdom, Some 
new housing projects have made a 
pinky-sized dent in its overcrowding, 
but toomany of its inhabitants still live 
in crime-breeding tenements. Pitts- 
burgh has been spared Negro troubles 
of race-riot proportions, but the condi- 
tions in the Hill district and in other 
Negro areas are still a below-surface fes- 
ter. Prostitution, the numbers racket 

to Negro 


muggings and sporadic vio- 


neither contined exclusivels 
districts 
lence are put down by occasional raids 
or forays of reform, only, almost  in- 
Phe necessary 


evilably, to rise again 


solutions— better housing, more demo- 
cratic educational facilities, and equal 
job opportunities —are still a long way 


from achievement, but) active civic 
groups work to keep the problem from 
which 


the inertia and complacency 


would bury it. 


HOOCH AND HOODS 


Though Pittsburgh has been cleaned 
up considerably today, the city owns a 
colorful and rowdy tradition in’ vice 
and crime. From the hurly-burly of a 
frontier settlement, Pittsburgh moved 
into all the problems of an industrial 
town — prostitution, graft and, in times 


TORBER 


of unemployment, more than i! share 
of petty crime. In the Prohibition gala 
days, the town was relatively open in 
spite of its Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
lip-service to Mr. Volstead’s law. And 
back of the Prohibition blind pigs was 
a brisk and businesslike gangsterdom 
Pittsburgh's Volpe brothers, who seemed 
to be getting shot or shooting over 
much of the tri-state area, were orna 
ments of those years. Vly own boy hood 
recollection includes a newspaper item 
about the late “Legs” Diamond, a 
glamorous hood from New York, being 
picked up at an East Liberty hotel 
I haunted the region of the hotel for 
weeks, hoping to see other important 
underworld figures, but my expecta- 


tions never paid off. 
THE BAD OLD DAYS 


Reform in Pittsburgh has not been 
so much a matter of a dragon-slaying 
crusade as a slow progression of law 
enforcement in response to civic dismay 
and disgust. The organized brothels of 
the North Side, Homestead and Col- 
well Street, which boomed through the 
‘20's and into the early “30's, have 
been largely broken up or driven undet 
Steubenville, Ohio, thirty 


known cheerfully in 


ground. 
miles down-river 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Wheeling 
as” Boys Town”), used totake much of 
the burden of prostitution off Pitts 
burgh. When not undergoing a reform 
wave, as it currently is, Steubenville 
functions as a wide-open boom town 
In its gala days one could come into 
Steubenville at any hour of day or night 
and find a game going, feminine com 
panionship available and a good time 
to be had by all. 

Steubenville’s gambling is small po- 
tatoes alongside Pittsburgh's consider 
Pittsburgh 


is not a gambling town in the Las 


able national prominence 


Vegas sense, but it is important in the 
over-all gambling picture as a lay-off 
town, where syndicates in other cities 
can hedge and cover bets. [ts gambling 
proclivities are an outgrowth of its ex- 
treme wealth and its long-time  pre- 
occupation with sport 

Pittsburgh has always been a name 
in sports, has always had a few local or 
locally adopted figures capable of cap- 
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TURN BACK THE CLOCK 
AND VISIT HISTORIC 


Wldeanisbarg 


VIRGINIA 


INTHE DAYTONA BEACH NY 
* 


GREATEST VACATION OFFER 


A visit to re-created Williams- 


ARTMENT SUITES 
. COMPLETE HOTEL SERVICE 


Fully equipped one to four- 
room suites. Electric refrig- 
eration, kitchenettes, steam 
heat. Air conditioned grill, 
cocktail lounge. Quiet resi- 
dential section. Overlooking 
Biscayne Bay. Two blocks 
from downtown shops, thea- 


burg takes you back to the $ 


leisured ways of the 18th century. 
This colonial community offers 
something of interest to everyone 
—tours through the Capitol, Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, and other famous 
buildings. Golf on our new 
course, tennis, cycling, garden 
tours and trips to nearby James- 
town and Yorktown. Fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels, colonial 
guest houses and restored 
taverns. 


950... 


For a 3-Room Villa 
Completely Furnished 
at BEAUTIFUL 


ELLINOR VILLAGE 





FLORIDA'S NEW 5 MILLION DOLLAR 
RESORT COLONY 


ters etc. Spacious hotel rooms 
available -- daily or seasonal 


of ramen y yd Lodge 
rates. Large penthouses. 


Single $3.50, Dou ifs 
Address Inquiries to 


Williamsburg lun 
MICHAEL C. WHELAN, Manager 


Si #7, ¢ $10 





For information: write direct, 
see travel agent or Williams- 
burg Reservation Office, 630 
Fifth Ave., N. ¥.Clirele 6-8896. 


650 1 & 2-bedroom villas. Living 
room—all-electric kitchens—fully 
tiled baths (tub & shower)— 
private beach. Golf—shuffle- 
board—fishing. 


SPECIAL MONTHLY RATES 


ELLINOR VILLAGE 


P. O. Box 1471-H Ph. 22586 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


AT THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS BEACH 


HIGHER THAN NIAGARA .~ 
OLD AS THE DAWN.. 
ILLUMINATION AND 
MUSICAL PAGEANT NIGHTLY .. 
ONE OF THE SEVEN NATURAL _ 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD 
Towering 215 feet, the breathtaking 
arch of beautiful Natural Bridge was 
sculptured through time unknown by a 
turbulent, crystal-clear mountain stream 
Once owned by Thomas Jefferson, Natural 
Bridge was surveyed by George Washington 
whose initials are carved in the great arch 


Don't fail to see this miracle in stone in 
the historic, far-famed Shenandoah Valley 


Enjoy a Complete Holiday 
at NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL 


Attractive, comfortable, conven 
jiently-appointed hotel rooms and 
cottages. Popular sports and social 
activities. Make Natural Bridge 
your year round touring headquar- 
ters while you're in Virginia! 


REASONABLE RATES 
Write for ilustrated folder=Dept.H 
NATURAL BRIDGE 
OF VIRGINIA, Ine. 
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An American plan resort of charm and distinction, 

1 a beautiful private estate region 2 miles 
of Phoemx  Luxuri a Seamioe salen 
lood. Spacious grour ‘do, heated pool, chil- 

dren's playground, golf, tennis, desert mding 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
turing the national spotlight. For the 
delver into not-too-distant nostalgia, 
two names tower above all the rest — 
the fabulous and almost indestructible 
boxing legend, Harry Greb, and the 
squat baseball genius, Honus Wagner. 
Greb, in his day, fought and licked 
the best of them, including Tunney. He 
was the perfect subject for the sports 
writer's palette, a tough, profane, rule- 
breaking villain-hero with full sight in 
only one eye, who enjoyed living up to 
and even embellishing his own legend 
by publicly displaying his affection for 
women and the bottle the night before 
a match and then climbing into the ring 
to mete cruel punishment to the clean- 


living boy in the opposite corner. 
SPORTS SPOTLIGHT 


In the speah-easy era there was 
a arcely a club” in town excepting 
the hoity-toity, plush joints —which 
didn’t have framed in a place of honor 
above the bar a photograph of Greb's 
flat, aggressive, attractive face. Long 
after his death in 1926, the routine of a 
bar panhandler started ritually with 
the announcement that he had been 
“a pallbearer for Harry Greb.” 

Honus Wagner was one of the first 
great Pirate stars. The Dutchman with 
the parenthetical legs, one of the great- 
est hitters the game ever produced, has 
also a good claim on the title of base- 
ball’s greatest shortstop. From 1900, 
when he joined the Pittsburgh club, to 
1917, when he retired, he burned up the 
diamond systematically. The Mighty 
Honus retired at the age of 43 with a 
lifetime batting average of 329. For 
a while he tried various businesses, in- 
cluding his own sporting-goods store 
which still holds forth on Liberty 
Avenue, but his heart belonged in 
Forbes Field. In 1933 he came back to 
the Pirates as a coach; today, at 75, 
he’s still with them. 

Football, too, has been a blazoner 
of Pittsburgh's name abroad, notably 
in the °30’s, when John Bain (Jock) 
Sutherland, the canny Scots dentist, 
coached at Pitt (already nationally no- 
table for Pop Warner's teams) and led 
many Pittsburghers to believe that their 
city might become a suburb of the Rose 
Bowl’s Pasadena. Jock Sutherland's 
mighty football machines, properly 
subsidized and prodigiously public ized, 
spurred other local colleges to emula- 
tion. Tech, too, in those days, notably 
when Howard Harpster was a player, 
counted on being in the nation’s lead- 
ing five. And Duquesne produced po- 
tent elevens. Rival coaches spoke 
slightingly of the monetary rewards 
available for collegiate players in Pitts- 
burgh and, in the same breath, of the 
great natural reservoir of football man- 
power in the mills and mines. Football 
today has faded from its college glory 
in the city. Pitt and Tech teams have 
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sunk to mediocrity, leaving Duquesne, 
if not big time, at least closer to the old 
tradition. 

Pittsburgh, 1949, probably offers a 
more optimistic picture to the prospec- 
tive resident and to the casual visitor 
than at any other time in most mem- 
ories. The rough spots of its pell-mell, 
disorganized growth—a too specialized 
industrial background, scars of poor 
planning in slums, dirt and a certain 
civic intolerance —all still exist, but 
more citizens seem to be aware of their 
existence and willing to do something 
about eradicating them. More impor- 
tant, among the citizens most inter- 
ested in improvement are leaders of the 
business, social and political commu- 
nity who can get things done. To make 
any progress in Pittsburgh without the 
blessing of the Mellon interests, for ex- 
ample, has always been next to impos- 
sible, but today Dick Mellon and many 
of his most influential lieutenants and 
side men are interested and active in 
civic improvement. 

It’s still the steel city, make no doubt 
about that, but its bustle is not en- 
tirely industrial. ‘ Going to be the best- 
looking city you ever saw in a few 
years,” a hotel doorman said, pointing 
at building wrecking and excavation 
going on on the site of the old Hotel 
Henry, where are planned myriad 
underground parking lots and, above- 
ground, a green, immaculate park. The 
down-the-nose attitude toward hunk- 
ies and bohunks and Slovaks has be- 
gun to disappear, even in the rarefied 
atmosphere of society. 

The old jokes about the town will 
probably exist as long as Pittsburgh 
does, but public-spirited citizens, see- 
ing at long last the possibility of prog- 
ress in fact instead of on paper, are 
more public-spirited than ever before 
and will quote you highly technical 
statistics about smoke-precipitation 
diminishment if you breathe the 


once almost hallowed name of smog. 
LICKING THE HAZE 


True, there are still some days when 
a low-hanging haze makes the noonday 
salute of Triangle clock towers seem a 
lie. There probably will be for some 
time. But smog is on its way out, and 
with it, it is to be hoped, are many of 
the flaws that have plagued Pitts- 
burgh. The downtown Pennsylvania 
station had its face washed last year 
and revealed to a surprised citizenry a 
not unattractive pink exterior, a maid- 
enly blush of a new life beginning. A 
shoeshine boy in the station, putting a 
final sheen on the brogues of a traveler, 
resented the transient’s remarks about 
Pittsburgh dirt. 

"Maybe used to be so,” he said be- 
tween strokes of his cloth, “but not 
now. Nowadays they got this smoke so 
licked you can wear a white shirt for 


two days.” THE END 
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DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


(Continued from Page 105) 


our embryonic Journalism courses will 
soon become a School. 

Among other architectural changes, 
the old Science Building is coming 
down. When I was there as a student, 
this monstrosity accommodated, in its 
four cramped brick stories, all of Chem- 
istry, all of Biology, all of Geology and 
all of Astronomy. The dome went off 
the Observatory years ago, of course, 
when the telescope was removed to 
Waveland. For ten years or more the 
building has been allowed to crumble, 
though the structure was well on its 
way toward that state twenty-five 
or even thirty-five years ago. 

To get an old building off a campus 
is a terrific job. No matter how hideous 
or useless it may have become, a host of 
Old Grads will arise at the slightest hint 
of its demolition and scream, “What! 
Tear Old Science Hall down! Why I 
took Freshman Geology there!” It is 
useless to suggest that, being now in 
the haberdashery business, the Old 
Grad could not tell a syncline from a 
glacier, or gneiss from gall stones. But 
no good school is self-supporting by it- 
self, and that is where the Old Grads 
come in and why they have to be han- 
dled gently. 

Drake got rid of the ancient land- 
mark by a method which may be useful 
to other boards of trustees. When those 
who were heading a fund for a new 
science building began final negotia- 
tions, a clause mysteriously appeared 
in their agreement conditioning the gift 
on the razing of the old ruin. Since no 
director of the fund ever attended 
Drake, it was of no particular impor- 
tance to them, but it was important to 
the University trustees. 

Siqiilarly, the site of the popularly 
named Monastery—the Preachers’ 
Dormitory when [| was in school and 
the only dormitory then on the cam- 
pus— proved to be the only conceivable 
location for what is now a temporary 
building, but will eventually be occu- 
pied by the College of Journalism or 
another girls’ dormitory. The horrible 
old three-story Victorian frame house, 
from which cockroaches and divines 


erupted concertedly at times of fumi- 
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gation, now lives on only in the nostal- 
gic minds of Old Grads. 

Doctor Morehouse died before he 
could see many of these changes. It re- 
mained for President Harmon to organ- 
ize the new building projects and to 
keep alive the consciousness of Drake 
as a great institution. His work is visi- 
ble in an establishment which is already 
four times larger than the Drake I at- 
tended and which has temporary build- 
ings for veterans scattered all over the 
region like sound promissory notes. 

The old Administration Building is 
timeless, though the Girls’ Gymnasium 
which it housed has been turned into a 
student lounge and the bays at each 
end of the transversed corridor have 
also been converted into rooms where 
students can sit and talk or work be- 
tween classes. The gymnastic girls now 
have all of the old Men's Gymnasium 
to themselves, and one can only hope 
piously that there are no such things 
as ghosts; not even ghosts of words, for 
one blushingly remembers certain ex- 
pressions during the wet-towel battles 
in the shower after football practice. 
The Men's Gym is now in the relatively 
new Field House,inear the Stadium 
where the Drake lielays—only slightly 
better than the Penn Relays—are held 
every year. In my tire, three or four 
hundred people turned out to see Iowa 
State wallop Drake at basketball. Last 
winter, on the evening | arrived in Des 
Moines, 6000 people and I had the 
pleasure of seeing Drake wallop ISC. in 
the Field House. The following Satur- 
day ISC licked Drake at Ames, but I 
fortunately had left by then. 


COMPOUND LEARNING 


The crumbling Science Building has 
been replaced by the Harvey Ingham 
Hall of Science. This is joined by a 
walk to the Fitch Phar- 
macy Building. 


cross-street 


Pharmacy is now a College, with 
a four-year course which includes 
Biochemistry, Quantitative and Quali- 
tative Analysis, Psychology, Business 
Law, Physics, Microbiology and Thera- 
peutics. [ suppose that about three 
fifths of my fellow graduates in Liberal 
Arts would have flunked the course 
like flounders, if we had elected a curric- 
ulum of similar difficulty. 

The Commerce School, which once 
had only five or six courses, now offers 
serious competition to the College of 
Liberal Arts, both as regards attend- 
ance and the number of possible 
Majors: Finance, Insurance, Market- 
ing, Accounting, and so forth. 

The most drastic change has oc- 
curred in the ministerial courses. It 
now takes as long—seven years—to 
learn how to doctor souls as is required 
to learn about doctoring bodies. In an- 
cient days, one took his A.B. courses 
with heavy emphasis on classic lan- 


guages, Exegesis, Comparative Reli- 











gion, Homiletics and Public Speaking, 
with dashes of Greek and Hebrew in- 
stead of French, Spanish or German. 
With the slightest 


could become a Doctor of Divinity as 


extra effort: one 


well as a Bachelor of Arts in four easy 
years —""we pay the postage, job guar- 
anteed.”” At that time, the Bible Col- 
lege usually enrolled about 100 future 
divines. It now has seventeen civilians 
and eight veterans. Obviously, many 
more students than this are preparing 
for the ministry at Drake, but they are 
not doing it as intensively as in the old 


days. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


Naturally, the passage of years has 

na great many changes in student 
ustoms and amusements. In my days, 
1 good many of us seem to me to have 
been definitely pixyish—there was 
time for it. The stealing, by the sopho- 
mores, of the ice cream for the fresh- 
man get-together party developed in- 
genuities which would have made 
Raflles seem a novice. Once, when a 
Sunday evening poker game was un- 
timely slain by the lateness of the hour, 
someone uttered a bitter diatribe about 
the uncivilized habit of holding eight- 


o'e lock 4 lasses on Monday 


espet ially 


morning, 
when everyone hnew that 
poker was unexcelled as an educational 
medium teaching quickness of deci- 
sion, psychological factors, calculus of 
probabilities, moral stamina in the face 
of a draw to four, and so forth. Oddly 
enough, as we were going down to 
Henry's for a parting cup of coffee, the 
moralist’s eye fell upon a painter's lad- 
der leaning against a university build- 
ing. There was little need for conversa- 
tion under these fortunate circum- 
stances. Some of the party climbed 
through a window into the library and 

rewed the building's doors together. 
they came out through a vent in the 
roof and descended the ladder. The 
authorities did not think of that vent 
till 10:30 the next morning. The curious 
thing is that the building housed the 
lassrooms of both the departments of 
Mathematics and of Philosophy and 
Logic. Perhaps poker is an educational 
came. 


How old) Master 


upon our vanities! | mentioned one or 


Time doth feed 


two of these somewhat ordinary pranks 
to an Old Grad years later and he 
merely shook his head 

“The good times were before that, 
before the Medical School combined 
with lowa U., a year or two before you, 
Phe competition was hot then between 
the Laws and Medics. Each school had 
an annual chapel service. The opposing 
school tried to mess the other's service 
as much as possible. On Green Bag or 
Law School day, two livers flew out of 
the baleonys and landed beside the gov- 
ernor of the state, who was mahing the 


address. \ fair bunch of co-eds had to 


be helped to the exits, though they 
must have seen their mothers fry simi- 
lar five-cent beef livers many times. 
At the Medics chapel the Laws had 
merely improved the plaster casts at 
the faculty entrance. Diana had char- 
coal diagrams of all of the most serious 
operations all over her torso, and het 
The 


Winged Victory of Samothrace, who is 


faun was absorbent cotton. 
shy a head, simply had the old police- 
hospital tag on her—D.O.A.—Dead 
On Arrival.” 

Lashed my G.I. friend about the per- 
sistence of such juvenilities and he an- 
swered with a little smile, pitying and 
paternal. 

“We get enough exercise by night 
walking the babies and trying to keep 
them fed during the day. You fellows 
were seventeen or eighteen, or around 
there. We're twenty-two or twenty- 
nine! What were you doing when you 
were twenty-nine?” 

Coming down the steps of the Old 
Science Hall, where T had bid a last 
farewell to the only remaining relic of 
my studies, my ancient and acid-bitten 
Freshman Chemistry table, my guide 
and | found upon the steps a congenial 
little group of three men and two girls 
checking their notebooks and serenely 
smoking cigarettes, 

Years ago this pleasant little scene 
would have involved five expulsions 
and a horrified meeting of all depart- 
ment heads. In my time, we ran out of 
class to the closest: public hizhway and 
snagged a few puffs before hurrying on 
to the next lecture. The ecclesiastical 
control over the University has been 
relaxed so that anyone can smoke 


where he pleases, except in public 
rooms. This news was pleasing to me, 
so pleasing that I lit a cigarette and 
took three or four drags before | sighted 
some mature person who might be a 
I got the thing out in 


The Dean 


faculty member 
the grass in time, | think 


hasn't called me up yet 
THE ARCHES OF THE YEARS 


Drake is not the largest privately 
supported school in the trans-Missis- 
sippian Midwest, though it is one of the 
largest; but it is important as a school 
which shares its characteristics with a 
city. And that city, Des Moines, re- 
flects the zeal and spirit of Towa, a 
state that, in 1917, finally passed Cali- 
fornia as the leading food producer of 
the nation. Schools like Drake are the 
means by which this productivity is 
changed into something more lasting 
than plowing corn and feeding pigs. 

Maybe we didn’t know that in 1919, 
maybe the class of 1950 doesn’t know 
it now. But the Old Grad going “up the 
old stairways and noting the strange 
new names on the doors” can see it 
“half City, half 


Spirit,” as it was when he was here 


clearly heavenly 


rHE END 
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YES, anytime is vacation time in Louisiana 
but Fall and Winter are especially inviting 
Warm sunny days keep city and countryside green 


throughout the year. Dazzling azaleas and 


exotic camclhas burst out in a riot of brilliant hues 
] from one end of the State to the other. 


And the calendar of things-to-do is packed 

to bursting—racing at the historic Fair Grounds 
huge flocks of wild ducks, geese, and other gam 
to tempt the hunter—the Mid-Winter 
Sports Camival, climaxed by the thrilling 
Sugar Bow] classic—drives along ageless bayous 

and visits to gracious ante-bellum plantation homes 
And always, the gay cabarets and tantalizing cuisinc 
that have made Louisiana famous the world over 
Vhis vear, come to Louisiana—and learn how 


really enjoyable a Fall or Winter vacation can be! 


LOVELY, ieee . . 
OCMACONE 


promises you 
extra sunshine—extra fun—extra adventure! 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
STATE CAPITOL, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Please send me your new 64-page Tourist Guide 
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mellowness and character of 
Bristol Cream, and is slightly 
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CLOUDS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


from these high-flying, mare’s-tails. A 
storm gathers, let us say, in the Mid- 
west. [It slowly moves east. As it pro- 
ceeds, it sends out long streamers of cir- 
rus clouds which, riding the winds of 
high altitudes, sweep over the horizon 
and warn of the storm’s coming, some- 
times two days in advance of the storm 
itself. The storm may rain, snow, or blow 
itself out and vanish after traveling only 
a hundred miles or so, in which case the 
outtlung cirrus clouds are, ina sense, or- 
phaned. But their warning isrealenough 
Storm conditions bred those cirrus 
streamers and sent them on their way 

There are any number of variations 
and combinations of basic cloud ty pes 
and formations. Cirro-stratus clouds, 
for instance, are cirrusclouds that sweep 
across the sky in layers, like white 
bread sandwiches with blue sky for fill 
ing. Cirro-cumulus clouds are pulfs of 
cumuli flying in packs at great heights 
Strato-cumulus clouds are woolly cu 
muli flattened at top and bottom by ait 
currents, and traveling in’ clusters 
The cumulo-nimbus is a thunderhead 

The tornado of the South and Mid- 
west is essentially a dark-cloud mass 
with a twisting funnel reaching down 
to the ground, where the writhing tip 
does tremendous damage. Wind veloci- 
ties in the vortex of a tornado’s funnel 
are believed to reach 500 miles an hour 
Occasionally a tornado vortex travels 
more than a hundred miles 

Clouds themselves carry relatively 
little rain. They are composed of water 
vapor, to be sure, but not all the rain 
they generate comes from the cloud it 
self. What happens is that a cloud, 
carrying more water vapor than the 
surrounding air, strikes conditions of 
temperature and atmospheric pressure 
which make that vapor begin to con- 
dense on the minute dust particles 
present in the air at all altitudes up to 
about 50,000 feet. These dust particles 
may be microscopic, but they serve 
as nuclei for tiny droplets of condensing 
moisture, The droplets, heavier than air 
begin to float earthward. If the air be 
neath the cloud is warm and unsatu 
rated, these droplets ma beccnne 
vapor again and =soreturn to cloud 
formation When that happens mo 
rain reaches the earth? But if the 
air is at or near the saturation point, 
the droplets falling from = the cloud 
will accumulate more moisture from 
the air, increase in size, break up into 
small droplets again, and set offa hind of 
chain reaction. Each droplet) becomes 
a point of condensation, and the moist 
tir becomes filled with raindrops. The 
airs temperature falls. Cool air ean hold 
less moisture than warm air. The cooling 
process " squeezes”” still more moisture 
from the air, Rain falls, far more rain 


than was suspended intheoriginaleloud, 
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LOOKING DOWN on cumulus clouds (whose tops are about 9000 feet) from 


an airplane. Pilots do not flv too close to them because of turbulence. 


The bulk of the rain, and its weight, 
is distributed through the air around 
and under the original rain cloud. Rain 
is heavier than is generally realized. 
One inch of rainfall, for example, de- 
posits 113 tons of water on each acre of 
ground surface. An inch of rain on an 
average city block approximately two 
acres —would weigh 452,000) pounds. 

Clouds are the cause of colorful sun- 
sets, even the soft) pastel afterglow 
which seems cloudless. The water va- 
por, the smoke and dust of the atmos- 
phere, and the minute ice crystals of 
cirrus clouds, all combine to split the 
long rays of suntight into color, much 
as irregular prisms break light into its 
component parts. Low hanging clouds 
with a patch of clear sky beneath them 
make the most spectacular sunsets of 
all, with reflected light and color il- 
luminating the whole cloud mass. Hur- 


ricane clouds result in’ breath-taking 


sunsets —particularly if the hurricane is 
And banks of 


cumulus clouds, accentuated by silver 


not coming your way 


light around the edges, provide amaz- 
ing color effects at sundown. 

In the same way, clouds color our 
sunrises, though mostly with pastel 
tones, because the cool of night has par- 
tially cleared the air and the day's dust 
has settled. In winter sunrises, the 
presence of more snow partic les in the 
clouds often causes the phenomena 
known as sun-dogs. These are vertical 
bars of rainbow colors, one at each side 
of the sun, and on bright mornings they 
can be dazzlingly beautiful. 

Winter or summer, the clouds that 
trail about the earth, shading it, water- 
ing it and tempering its heat, are never 
absent from the sky. And they are al- 
ways on the move, traveling, forever 
riding the restless winds that know no 


horizon. THE END 


OFTEN, various cloud types may be observed at once. On the horizon are 


strato-cumulus; in midview, lenticular-alto-stratus; on top, lacy cirrus. 
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ITALY 


AS ON MODERN AMERICAN EXPORT LINERS 


Stately St. Peter’s—Rome’s renowned Basilica —destinotion of travelers from all over the world 


S' NNY ITALY, loveliest of countries, with its 


wealth of scenic and cultural beauty, its ageless 


cities, its brilliant resorts, is ready to welcome 


you—#ow —and in every season. 


Rome ... Venice . 
Milan. . 


dream of a lifetime! Today their timeless charm 


.. Florence . 


.. Naples... 
. Capri... beach and mountain resorts, 
is enhanced by gay hotels, tempting menus, roads 


and rail lines in excellent condition. 


To make your pleasure complete, choose one of 


the new ‘4 Aces”, offering an entirely new con- 


cept of modern American living at sea. First class 
only. All staterooms located outside and amid- 
ships... convertible for comfortable day or night 
use . . . distinguished by completeness, beauty, 
utility of appointments. Private bathrooms. Indi- 


vidual room control air conditioning. 


You'll be thrilled with every minute of your voy- 
age... grateful for the friendly service, air-con- 
ditioned public rooms, enclosed promenade, tile 


swimming pool and informal atmosphere. 


Every other Tuesday from New York to Italy and 
the Mediterranean via the sunny Southern Route. 


Also modern, large American liner LaGuardia in monthly service 
direct to Palermo, Naples and Genoa. 


Your travel agent can aid you. Consult him or 


AMERICAN EXPoRT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA © BALTIMORE © WASHINGTON © CHICAGO * 
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The historic Ponte Vecchio, Florence, focal point of Italian Art 


Coming in the fall of 1950—new 20,000- 
ton, 25-knot liners “Independence” and 
“Constitution”, with the new “4 Aces” 
forming the only transatlantic fieet of com- 
pletely air-conditioned passenger vessels, 
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Exon IC LANDS of contrast... the 
home of rhythmic calypso. Hinds 
temples and Moslem mosques with 
the Union Jack as a backdrop 
Here are sun-drenched beaches 
varied sports a rich golden 
climate 

Vacation in colorful Port of 
Spain. See nearby Tobago, the 
Robinson Crusoe Isle. Wide selec 
tion of hotels and guest houses 
Easily reached by sea or air. 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 


Tourist Board [2...2'.°8"'" 
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New York 17, N. Y 
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monthly payment buys all! 
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SAN MARINO 


(Continued from Page 78) 


persuasion of native and neighboring 
Blackshirts to declare war against the 
Lnited States. This was not too difli- 
cult, for San Marino’s only honorary 
citizen is Abraham Lincoln. The deep 
affection for the American president 
dates back to 1861 when, alarmed by 
news of the War Between the States 
and solicitous of the younger republic's 
welfare, San Marino's statesmen passed 
a special decree naming Lincoln an 


honorary citizen. 


LETTER FROM LINCOLN 


Lincoln responded with a letter to the 
two Captains Regent, Gaetano Belluzzi 
and Costanzo Damiani 

“Great and Good Friends [Lincoln 
wrote): 

“TL have received and read with great 
sensibility the letter which as Regent 
Captains of the Republic of San Marino 
you addressed to me on the 29th of 
March last. | thank the Council of San 
Marino for the honor of citizenship they 
have conferred upon me 

“Although your dominion is small, 
your State is nevertheless one of the 
most honored in all history. It has, by 
its experience, demonstrated the truth, 
so full of encouragement to the friends 
of Humanity, that Government founded 
on Republican principles is capable of 
being so administered as to be secure 
and enduring 

“You have kindly adverted to the 
trial through which this Republic is 
NOW passing It is one of deep import It 
involves the question whether a repre- 
sentative republic, extended and ag- 
grandized so much as to be safe itself 
against foreign enemies, can save itself 
from the dangers of domestic faction. I 
have faith in a good result 

“Wishing that your interesting State 
may endure and flourish forever, and 
that vou may live long and enjoy the 
contidence and secure the gratitude of 
your fellow citizens, | pray God to have 
you in His holy heeping 

Your Good Friend, 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

Phe original of the letter is preserved 
in the government archives at the Pa- 
lazzo del Governo. In the same breath 
with which they discuss Lineoln af- 
fectionately, the San Marinese speak 
proudly of the day in 1946 when Gen 
Mark Clark visited the republic to re 
ceive its highest award, the grade of 
Cavalier of the Creat Cross of the 
kquestrian Order of Santa Agata 

The San Marinese look back on the 
war with mixed feelings. They still 
mourn the 63 citizens killed in an Allied 

tir attack on the capital, and the loss of 
the nation’s one museum, blown to bits 
on June 26, 19th by a single bomb 
They understand, however, that the 


presence of Germans in San Marino 
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made the Allied attacks necessary. They 
are still grateful to the “ Anglo-Amer- 
icans ” for ridding them of the Germans, 
whom they handled with the same 
aplomb and intuitive wisdom with 
which they treated even more unwel- 
come, more obstreperous Visitors in past 
centuries. The San Marinese appealed, 
they say, to “the romantic qualities 
found in even the worst Germans.” 
Phey toured them around the tiny cap- 
ital, and then “gave them a meal, a 
drink, a medal, and showed them the 
way out.” The nation’s favorite post- 
war anecdote concerns a refuzee, an 
Austrian Jew who before Munich fled 
to Switzerlind and later came to San 
Marino for sanctuary. For five years the 
San Marinese kept the seeret. The Aus- 
trian’s hide-out was a Franciscan mon- 
astery and that pleasant-faced “ monk” 
who pattered around the capital in 
monk's robes, was the refugee. Visiting 
Nazis never caught on. Now, the San 
Marinese say, the Austrian is somewhere 
in the U.S.A., and they are very happy. 

At the outbreak of war, the govern- 
ment ordered small posters printed in 
French, German, English and Italian, 
which said: “Please bypass. Neutral 
country.” But during the heavy Allied 
raids on Northern [taly toward the end 
of the war, a wave of refugees almost 
swamped the republic. Some 150,000 
straggled across the border, ignoring 
the neutrality signs in their search for 


food and sanctuary from bombs. 


POORER BUT PROUDER 


San Marino gallantly took in the 
efugees, housing them in private 
homes, in barns, and in municipal and 
federal buildings. Even the floors and 
corridors of the Palazzo del Governo 
were crowded with women and children. 
Many refugees, salvaging a peasant’s 
most precious property, brought their 
livestock along. San Marino's narrow, 
walled streets were choked with cattle, 
sheep and pigs. Chickens and turkeys 
flapped from one roof top to the next. 
The San Marinese, already hard hit, 
voluntarily reduced their bread ration 
drastically. The nation held its breath, 
anxiously eying the increasing num- 
bers of refugees and = its dwindling 
number of lire; and always fearful 
that an epidemic might’ strike the 
congested nation. But the crisis 
passed. With war's end, the refugees 
departed, and San Marino was left 
i poorer, but prouder, nation. 

The war and the tidal wave of refu- 
ees broadened the republic ‘s horizon 
and sharpened its world perspective. 
The San Marinese, representing some- 
thing like one-one hundred and thirty- 
three thousandths of the world’s popu- 
lation, saw how a sizable part of the out- 
side world lived in misery and in fear. 
Although they are sure they never will 
step down from their neutrality plat- 


form, they feel the time has come for 
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San Marino to play a busier role in 
world affairs. 

San Marino wants it definitely known 
that its bid for admittance to the United 
Nations was no accident. For a month 
or two, late in 1947, there was a rumor 
that San Marino's consul in New York 
City had put his nation up for member- 
ship in the U.N., strictly on his own in- 
itiative. And, the gossip went, the San 
Marino Council was stunned when a 
questionnaire was received from Lake 
Success, asking for the republic’s par- 
ticulars, and whether it would be able 
to pay its proportionate share of 
U.N. expenses. This is a canard, San 
Marino's statesmen assert, a pack of 
nonsense. San Marino belongs in the 
U.N., and is the judicial equal of Brit- 
ain, Russia, the U.S.A. or any of the 
free nations of the world. Nevertheless, 
the proposal to join the U.N. has stirred 
up lively talk in the capital. The San 
Marinese man-in-the-street is worrying 
how the republic would pay its dues. “ If 
we should have to pay in dollars or 
pounds,” he says, ‘then we would have 
That would 
never do, for then our vote would be a 


to borrow the money. 


bought vote and we would become 
puppets.” 

If any nation should be able to pay 
its way without seriously dislocating its 
treasury balance, it ought to be San Ma- 
rino. The country’s financial condition 
would make a Congressional budget 
committeeman cackle with delight, or 
disbelief. For one thing, the budget bal- 
ances. If it tips, it tips the way any 
sensible Congressman would wish. An- 
other pleasant fiscal item in San Marino 
is the postal system, housed along with 
the telephone and telegraph bureaus, in 
a sedate, gray stone building directly 
opposite the Palazzo del Governo. The 
sale of stamps covers about one fifth 
of the republic’s annual budget, which 
last year ran close to $650,000. Easily 
the greatest percentage of San Marinese 
stamps are pasted in collectors’ albums; 
few get pasted on envelopes. If a San 
Marinese has an urgent message to 


send, he can shout it across the country. 


GILT-EDGED PORTRAITS 


In May of 1947, San Marino issued a 
set of stamps in honor of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Above the President's 
autograph on the 1-lira and on the 
5-lire Her is a Roosevelt quotation, 
dated January 17, 1945. Translated 
from the Italian, it reads: “ Today more 
than ever the friends of liberty find en- 
couragement in the truth demonstrated 
by San Marino in its own experience 
and expressed in the words of President 
Lincoln in the message to the Captains 
Regent on May 7, 1861.” 

Receipts from the sale of the Roose- 
velt’ series totalled nearly $60,000, 
enough to cover the republic's home-re- 
lief bills for 24 months. The post office 
is planning more series, with portraits of 


Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, 
and Benjamin Franklin, to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of the U.S. A.’s 
postal system. When it put the Roose- 
velt series on sale in the United States, 
it was rumored that the republic asked 
that payment be made in cigarettes 
and tobacco. The cigarettes, the story 
goes, were put on sale in San Marino at 
35¢ per pack. Since American cigarettes 
usually sell for 75¢ to $1 per pack in 
the Italian peninsula, the shrewd little 
republic is doing a land-oflice busi- 
ness out of its post-office trade. 


POSTWAR PARADISE 


One of the nation’s leading citizens, 
Charles Wilson Reffi, is talking up an 
extra-special stamp issue. Mr. Reffi, an 
architect, a member of the Grand Coun- 
cil, and the capital's leading stamp 
dealer, wants to accompany a batch of 
special air-mail stamps from San Ma- 
rino, Europe, to San Marino, California, 
reportedly fourided by an American 
after a visit to San Marino, and which 
boasts the same coat of arms as its 
European counterpart. 

Mr. Reffi is better off than the aver- 
age San Marinese; but a look at Mrs. 
Reffi’s budget book adds to the idyllic 
picture of life in San Marino. The Reffis 
pay 5000 lire, less than $10, a year for 
their fourteen-room house with two 
baths and a garden. This rental also 
covers electricity and telephone bills. 
They pay their maid about $5. a week and 
can buy a pound of lamb chops for 35¢. 

The Reflis have two cars in their 
garage, although it’s possible to stroli 
across the nation in an afternoon. A 
shiny, new Italian Fiat can be bought 
for about $750, and is ideal for the cap- 
ital’s narrow streets and corkscrew 
turns. Any bantam-sized automobile 
appears perfectly normal in San Ma- 
rino;in fact, an ordinary car looks asout 
of proportion as a six-foot pin in a 
bowling alley. There is a hitch in this 
phase of San Marino's life. Gasoline 
costs about $3.50 a gallon. Conse- 
quently, only the well-to-do and Sun- 
day drivers use cars in the tiny republic. 

Like most San Marinese, the Reffis 
lead a quiet life. In the evenings, they 
usually read one of the new books from 
Bologna or Milan. Hemingway, Stein- 
beck, Pearl Buck and Thornton Wilder 
are selling well in the capital's shops. 
During the winter, the Reffis go to the 
opera, put on by a traveling Italian 
company that plays San Marino for ten 
nights. They occasionally attend the lo- 
cal theater to see a Shaw, Shakespeare 
or Pirandello play. Once in a while, they 
go to the movies, but not often, for, as 
Mr. Reffi explains, “ we don’t have epi- 
demics of feelings for movies and movie 
heroes here.”’ In the summer when the 
evenings stretch until 10 p.v., Mr. 
Reffi often plays tennis on one of the 
nation’s two courts or, with Mrs. Reffi, 
watches the younger people roller-skat- 
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ing in the shallow, saucer-shaped, ce- 
ment rink in the campo sportivo, the na- 
tion’s public playground. For the most 
part, the Reflis spend their leisure time 
Mrs. Refli plays with the chil- 
dren. Mr. Refli reads or putters with his 


at Thome 


on Friday evenings when 


he reads /1 Tilano, the capital's weekly 


af mp except 
int Wspaper 

In the the San Marinese 
of well-to-do 


mits. They 


mmmunes, 
the live prewar Ital- 
have everything 

The government sends the 
children to the seaside each 
~week holiday 
Phere 


mtry 


nation 
summer toratw E-very- 
ne has a job isnt a pauper or 


begvar in the c« The jail has been 


empty since the end of the Fascist 


party Phere is even a rumor that the 
government is planning a retirement 
pension for all citizens who reach the 
if fifty-five. 


The San Marinese are greatly worried 


about the inflation of the Italian lira 
which they use. Some government of- 
ficials are thinking of returning to San 
Marino's ancient money of gold, silver, 
copper and bronze coins. But other 
authorities propose that the currency 
should be entirely paper. Coins would 
be more expensive than paper currency, 
and furthermore, collectors would prob- 
ably take up a good percentage of the 
paper thus 


currency, withdrawing it 


from circulation and bolstering the na- 
tional treasury. 

Peculiarly unsympathetic to their old 
neighbor, Italy, the San Marinese have 
lately been talking tough about the 
problem of customs refunds. Before the 
war, Italy paid San Marino an annual 
refund of about $180,000 on customs 
duties collected at Italian ports on im- 
ports bound for San Marino, The [tal- 
ians, bedeviled by postwar problems, 
have been trying to cut down on their 
own and San Marino's luxury imports 
to preserve dollar credits and undermine 
the black market. 

No barriers prevent travelers from 


Visiting the tiny republic. Also, visas 


are not required. For the tourist with 
time and money, it is only a mat- 
ter of reaching Rimini by train, and 
then boarding the bus which shuttles 
back and forth to Sau Marino. 
The Tilano, the 


hotel, offers comfortable private rooms 


\/bergo nation’s 
and baths and in its 12-chaired dining 
called 

Inglese. The “English Soup” 


room a concoction Suppa 
turns 
out to be a nine-layer cake, filled with 
chocolate and custard, the whole con- 
fectionery laced with rum and topped 
with meringue. After sampling this, 
the visitor, newly arrived from Italy, 
knows for sure that he is in a neutral 


country. 





SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 
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for shipment overseas. Vy 
nies, lured by the 


tor wild hone clustered about 


wife's cro- 
excitement like bears 
loading 
her with dress patterns, recipes for 
chow-chow and commissions for Shan- 


tung and rubies, while children scram 


bled about flourishing 


ind igniting shipwreck flares 


marlin 
Through 


insurance 


spikes 


the press circulated my 
broker, 


his mission and was now 


who had long ago forgotten 
busily un- 
derwriting everyone against barratry 


mid heartburn, Doctors, bearing mar 


nis in one hand and hy podermics in 


the other, immunized people at will; 


: cauldron of noodles steamed in a cor- 
ner and an enterprising Chinese barber 
ice shaving heads. The con- 

nh Was unnerving You woul | have 
mm some nomad tribe like the Tor- 
n the move 


\ lifelong gift of retaining 


3 was 
my aploml 
iided me to 
moothly and efficiently. Cu 
lrocket-swift, canny a 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, I set about leasing 
Delaware Valley and 
¥ York apartment. The problem 


under stress, nevertheless 


funetion 


cumber-cool ar 


uur farm in the 


ponsible tenants was a 
it Limet it brilliantly 

vas the easier to dis- 
a perennial demand 

well screened by 
ering on an out 

Various induce 
ultimately, 
lred dollars 


s extra 


THbitig 


marital caper grudging 


msent t li pos 
ing of our scatter mn WI “ h, was 
rather m rentin 
nt. ‘The 
were in L nov. they 
es were not minded 


s. Wash 


deticient 


warned me; sul 
torun the risk of snow blindne 
ington Square, moreover, W 
in traflic noise and monoxide, and in 
any event, the housing shortage had 
evaporated twelve minutes before. Of 


138 


course, they would try, but it was a pity 
our place wasn't a warehouse. Eyery- 
body wanted warehouses 

The first prospects to appear were 
two rigidly corseted and excessively 
genteel beldams in karakul who tiptoed 
through the stash as gingerly as though 
it were a Raines Law hotel. It developed 
that they were scouts for a celebrated 
Hungarian pianist named Larezny, and 
their annoyance on learning that we 
owned no concert grand was marked 
I observed 
Larezny had begun his careet playing 
for throw money at Madame Rosebud’s 
feel at 


imiably that inasmuch as 


m Bienville Street, he might 
with the beer rings on our mini 

The door had hardly 
shut before it was reopened by a quar 


Pech. 


residue of potlicker from 


home 
plano slammed 
tet of behemoths from Georgia 
Wiping the 
his chin with his sleeve, their spokesman 
offered to engage the 
1 he deal bogged 


I refused to furnish iron 


pretiiises as a 
bachelor apartment 
down when 
spiders for their fat back and worm 
gears for their still 

Interest the next couple of days was 
poradi \ furtive 
kept the collar of his chesterfield turned 


gentleman, who 
up during the interview, was definitely 
beguiled, but did not feel our floor 
would sustain the weight of a flat-bed 
pre He evidently ran some sort of 
small 


oupons as [| understood it 


engraving business, cigar-store 
Our hopes 
rose when Sir Hamish Sphineter an of 
ficial of the British delegation to l nited 
Nations, cabled from the Oueen Eliza 
beth earmarking the rooms for his stay 
Unfortunately, on arriving to inspect 
ur digs, the baronet and his lady found 
them in a somewhat disordered state 
Our superintendent, in a snowstorm of 
demolishing the bath 


tat a plumbing stop- 


plaster, was just 
room wall to ¢ 
page 
multiplication tables the children had 
cached there, Sir Hamish was bowling 
toward the Waldorf. We never actually 
who rented the flat 


By thé time he dredged up the 


met the person 
ifter our departure, but his manners 


were described as exquisite and his faro 


bank, until the law knocked it over, 
was said to be 


Manhattan 


unrivaled in downtown 
I still wear on my watch 
chain a .38 slug which creased the man- 
telpiece and one of his patrens, though 


not in the order named. 


Dusk was settling down on Washing- 
ton Square that early January after- 
noon and a chill wind soughed through 
marshaled our 
brave little band for the takeoff. Trench- 


coated and burberryed, festooned with 


the leafless trees as | 


binoculars, Rolleiflexes, sextants, hy- 
grometers, and instruments for sound- 
ing the ocean floor, we were a formi- 


dable sight 


honed to razor sharpness by weeks of 


The adults, their nerves 


barbital and bourbon, were as volatile 
as nitroglycerine; the slightest opposi- 
tion flung them into apocalyptic rages 
followed by floods of Without 


having covered a single parasang, the 


tears. 


children had already accumulated more 
verdigris and grime than if they had 
traversed Cambodia on foot. The band- 
age on Adam's band acquired in a last- 
minute chemistry experiment had 
unwound, but he was dexterously en- 
gorging popeorn, reading a comic, and 
maneuvering an eel spear at the same 
Abby, bent double 
three-quarter-size cello, snuflled as her 
hatchet-faced sneak 


of eleven, pledge d eternal fealty Heaped 


tine under her 


current beau, a 


by the curb were fourteen pieces of bag- 
In the back- 


ground, like figures in an antique frieze, 


gage exclusive of trunks 


stood the janitor, the handy man and 


the elevator operators, their palms 
mutely extended. [ could see that they 
were too choked with emotion to speak, 
these men who, [know not at what cost 
to themselves, had labored to withhold 
steam from us and jam our dumbwait 


Finally 
veteran, bolder than his fellows, stepped 


ers with refuse one grizzled 
forward with an obsequious tug at his 
forelock. 

“We won't forget this day, sir,” the 
honest chap said, twisting his cap in his 
gnarled hands. “Will we, mates?” A 


low growl of assent ran round the circle. 
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“Many's the time we've carried you 
through that lobby and a reek of juni- 
per off you a man could smell five miles 
down-wind. We've seen some strange 
sights in this house and we've handled 
some spectacular creeps; it’s a kind of 
a microcosm like, you might say. But 
we want you to know that never, not 
even in the nitrate fields of Chile, the 
smelters of Nevada, or the sweatshops 
East has there 
” His voice broke and 
I stopped him gently. 


“Friends,” [ said huskily, “Im not 


of the teeming Side, 


rich in worldly goods, but let me say 
this—what little I have is mine. If you 
ever need anything, whether jewels, 
money, or negotiable securities, remem- 
ber these words: You're barking up the 
wrong tree. Geronimo.” 

Their cheers were still ringing in my 
ears as our cab swerved down the ramp 
into Pennsylvania Station. Against the 
hushed cacophony of the Map Room, 
I began to hear another and more 
theme, the tinkle of gamelangs 


and the 


exotic 
mounting whine of the 
anopheles mosquito. The overture was 
ending. The first movement, mollo con 
citronella, had begun. 


TO BE CONTINUED) 
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